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The Pursuit of Freedom and Equality 
in the Twilight of Slavery 

Joseph P. Reidy 

“Reidy's remarkable book puts us in the 
midst of revolutionary events as only 
history's participants could have made and 
experienced them. Reidy offers us multiple 
perspectives on moments of trauma, 
triumph, and everyday life that reveal 
emancipation as the unexpected, deter¬ 
mined, lurching, and slippery process that 
it was, driven by struggles of many sorts in 
an environment of volatility and uncer¬ 
tainty. Compel ling reading for anyone 
interested in how history unfolds." 

—Steven Hahn, author of 
A Nation under Our Feet 
520 pages $39.95 




FEMINISM FOR THE 
AMERICAS 

The Making of an International 
Human Rights Movement 

Katherine M. Marino 

“Marino's entirely new history of advocacy 
for equal rights treaties by feminists of the 
Americas builds on her stupendous research 
on two continents in three languages. This is 
the most convincing case I have ever seen for 
decentering the United States in transna¬ 
tional history in ordertotell the full story.” 

—Nancy F. Cott, author of Public Vows: A 
History of Marriage and the Nation 
268 pages $34-95 
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CIVIL WAR PLACES 

Seeing the Conflict through the Eyes 
of Its Leading Historians 

Edited by Gary W. Gallagher 
and J. Matthew Gallman 

Photographs by Will Gallagher 

“Of the hundreds of Civil War books I have 
read over the years, this one is now one of 
my favorites. The authors' personal and 
often emotional connections to places 
associated with the war and its memorial- 
ization come alive in moving prose and in 
Will Gallagher's haunting photographs. I 
have visited most of these places myself, but 
I came away from reading the essays with a 
greater understanding and appreciation of 
their meaningthan ever before.” 

—James M. McPherson, author of 
The War That Forged a Nation 
216 pages $32.00 


ORDER AT: 1-800-848-6224 or WWW.UNCPRESS.ORG 


FRANCE AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

A Diplomatic History 

Steve Sainlaude 

Translated by Jessica Edwards, Foreword 
by Don H. Doyle 

“A masterful analysis, well-written and 
thoroughly researched in the rich and 
unused French Consular Reports and other 
collections, this impressive work by Sain¬ 
laude shows why France did not recognize 
the Confederacy during the American Civil 
War and eventually retreated from Napo¬ 
leon Ill's 'grand design' to restructure 
Mexico and the Americas as the first step 
in his global plan.” 

—Howard Jones, author of 
Blue and Gray Diplomacy 
304 pages $45.00 


THE UNIVERSITY of 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


BLUE MUSE 

Timothy Duffy’s Southern Photographs 

Timothy Duffy 

Foreword by Russell Lord; Introduction by 
William Ferris 

Published in association with the New Orleans 
Museum of Art 

“From my first encounter with Timothy Duffy's 
photographs in the early 1990s, what has 
struck me to my core is how his subjects 
speak through their eyes to your senses, using 
a timeless human language. That feeling 
never stops once you've seen the images. This 
collection is the finest of the fine.” 

—Taj Mahal 

152 pages 60 color plates $60.00 


THEMENANDTHE 

MOMENT 

The Election of 1968 and the Rise 
of Partisan Politics in America 

Aram Goudsouzian 

“An insightful and fast-paced ride down 
the wild road of 1968 presidential politics. 
Expert and novice alike will finish this book 
amazed at the pace of history of one 
campaign year.” 

—Jefferson Cowie, Vanderbilt University 

240 pages $25.00 
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ASAINTOFOUROWN 

How the Quest for a Holy Hero 
Helped Catholics Become American 

Kathleen Sprows Cummings 

“A superb book... Cummings makes 
history come alive with sparkling prose 
and surprising insights. Her fascinating 
study of the lives of some of the most 
remarkable Catholics in history, and the 
(often labyrinthine) stories of their 
canonizations, is a must for every 
American Catholic—and anyone 
interested in religion in America." 

—James Martin, SJ, author of 
Jesus: A Pilgrimage 
344 pages $28.00 
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THE BEST OF ENEMIES 

Race and Redemption in the 
New South 

Osha Gray Davidson 

352 pages $18.00 paper 
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Choked 

Life and Breath in the Age 
of Air Pollution 

Beth Gardiner 

“Some seven million people will die pre¬ 
maturely this year owing to the effects of 
air pollution. Gardiner travels to some of 
the smoggiest places on earth to explore this 
grim statistic and explain what can be done 
to alter it.”—Elizabeth Kolbert, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author of The Sixth Extinction 

Cloth $27.50 


A Fistful of Shells 

West Africa from the Rise of 
the Slave Trade to the Age of 
Revolution 

Toby Green 

“A work of staggering scholarship, drawing 
on previously untapped sources locked away 
in European vaults and historical records 
which, taken as a whole, contradict the 
age-old perceptions foisted on Africa.” 

—Telegraph 

Cloth $40.00 
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The Adjunct 
Underclass 

How America’s Colleges Betrayed 
Their Faculty, Their Students, and 
Their Mission 

Herb Childress 

“A biting monograph about how universities 
are undermining both student learning and 
the lives of temporary teachers. . . . Childress 
seeks to inform families of college-age chil¬ 
dren what they will encounter in classrooms. 
An informative screed on a depressing trend 
that continues apace.”— Kirkus Reviews 

Cloth $24.00 

The World of 
Dinosaurs 

An Illustrated Tour 

Mark A. Norell 

Norell leads readers through a richly illus¬ 
trated collection of all there is to know about 
these ancient creatures—from the horns 
of the Protoceratops to the wings of the 
Archaeopteryx. 

“The coolest dude alive.”— Wall Street 
Journal 

Cloth $32.50 


Wild Sea 

A History of the Southern Ocean 

Joy McCann 

“This is a beautifully written and mind¬ 
expanding book.”—Philip Hoare 

u Wild Sea illustrates in penetrating detail 
just how deeply entangled our lives are 
with the ever-enigmatic Antarctic Ocean.” 
—Elizabeth Rush, author of Rising 

Cloth $28.00 


The Silent Musician 

Why Conducting Matters 

Mark Wigglesworth 

“An illuminating account of what it means 
to be a conductor, how it feels, whats 
required, and why it’s a misunderstood job 
that has the potential to enrich and terrify in 
equal measure. . . . Four stars.”— BBC Music 
Magazine 

Cloth $25.00 


MARK WIGGLESWORTH 


PHOEN 




Against Translation 

Alan Shapiro 

“Searing, hauntingly sad, often hilarious, 
these poems reconnect the circuits of the 
soul, overcharged by its daily news-diet 
of hatred and polarization.”—Martha C. 
Nussbaum, University of Chicago 

Paper $18.00 


The Bower 

Connie Voisine 

“I devoured The Bower in one sitting and 
immediately began again to savor its 
many, many instances of lyricism, humor, 
perceptiveness, and wisdom.”—Jacqueline 
Osherow, author of Ultimatum from 
Paradise 

Paper $18.00 
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I Am God by Giacomo Sartori 
Poem 

The Man in the Glass House: Philip Johnson, Architect of the Modern Century by Mark Lamster 
What Happened in Hanoi? 

‘I Have Let Whitman Alone’ 

History of Violence by Edouard Louis 
Who Killed My Father by Edouard Louis 

Palaces for the People: How Social Infrastructure Can Help Fight Inequality, Polarization, 
and the Decline of Civic Life by Eric Klinenberg 
The Library Book by Susan Orlean 
Ex Libris a film directed by Frederick Wiseman 

Carter by David Schiff 

Scots and Catalans: Union and Disunion by J. H. Elliott 
Poem 

Dana Schutz: Imagine Me and You an exhibition at the Friedrich Petzel Gallery, New York City 

Conversations with Friends by Sally Rooney 
Normal People by Sally Rooney 

Democracy for Sale: Elections, Clientelism, and the State in Indonesia by Edward Aspinall 
and Ward Berenschot 

After Ahok: The Islamist Agenda in Indonesia a report by the Institute for Policy Analysis of Conflict 

Ben Hecht: Fighting Words, Moving Pictures by Adina Hoffman 

John Law: A Scottish Adventurer of the Eighteenth Century by James Buchan 

Evidence for Hope: Making Human Rights Work in the 21st Century by Kathryn Sikkink 

The Wall by John Lanchester 

Our Lying Eyes 

Palestine: A Four Thousand Year History by Nur Masalha 

Escaped Nuns: True Womanhood and the Campaign Against Convents in Antebellum America 
by Cassandra L. Yacovazzi 

Elizabeth Seton: American Saint by Catherine O’Donnell 
The Labyrinth by Saul Steinberg 

Fatal Discord: Erasmus, Luther, and the Fight for the Western Mind by Michael Massing 

The Best Intentions by Ingmar Bergman 
Sunday’s Children by Ingmar Bergman 
Private Confessions by Ingmar Bergman 

Jim Holt, Thomas Nagel, Gerald Carpenter, Sean Wilentz, Mark Ballantyne, James McAuley, 
and William Burr 


CONTRIBUTORS 


NEAL ASCHERSON is the author of Black Sea, Stone Voices: The 
Search for Scotland, and the novel Death of the Fronsac. He is an Honor¬ 
ary Professor at the Institute of Archaeology, University College London. 
G.W. BOWERSOCK is Professor Emeritus of Ancient History at the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. His most recent book is 
The Crucible of Islam. 

EDWARD CHANCELLOR is the author of Devil Takes the Hindmost: 
A History of Financial Speculation and the editor of Capital Returns: In¬ 
vesting Through the Capital Cycle: A Money Manager’s Reports 2002-15. 
DAVID COLE is the National Legal Director of the ACLU and the 
Honorable George J. Mitchell Professor in Law and Public Policy at the 
Georgetown University Law Center. His most recent book is Engines of 
Liberty: How Citizen Movements Succeed. 

EAMON DUFFY is Emeritus Professor of the History of Christianity 
at Cambridge. His latest book is Royal Books and Holy Bones: Essays 
in Medieval Christianity. 

JASON FARAGO is an art critic for The New York Times and editor 
of the recent anthology Out of Practice: Ten Issues of Even, 2015-18. 
In 2017 he was awarded the inaugural Rabkin Prize for art criticism. 

MARTIN FILLER wrote the foreword to Cynthia S. Brenwall’s 
The Central Park: Original Designs for New York’s Greatest Treasure, 
published this April. 

SUE HALPERN is a regular contributor to The New York Review 
and a Scholar-in-Residence at Middlebury. Her latest book is a novel, 
Summer Hours at the Robbers Library. 

GILES HARVEY is a Contributing Writer at The New York Times 
Magazine. 

KARL KIRCHWEY is Associate Dean of Faculty for the Humanities 
at Boston University, where he teaches in the MFA Program in Creative 
Writing. His most recent book is Stumbling Blocks: Roman Poems. 
He edited the Everyman’s Library Pocket Poets volume Poems of Rome. 

JESSICA T. MATHEWS was President of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace from 1997 until 2015 and is now a Distinguished 
Fellow there. She has served in the State Department and on the 
National Security Council staff in the White House. 


DANIEL MENDELSOHN is Editor-at-Large at The New York Review 
and Professor of Humanities at Bard. His new collection of essays, 
Ecstasy and Terror: From the Greeks to Game of Thrones, will be pub¬ 
lished in October. 

GEOFFREY O’BRIEN’s books include The Phantom Empire, Stolen 
Glimpses, Captive Shadows: Writing on Film, 2002-2012 , and, most 
recently, the poetry collection The Blue Hill. 

TIM PAGE is a Professor at both the Thornton School of Music and 
the Annenberg School for Communication and Journalism at the 
University of Southern California. He won the Pulitzer Prize for criti¬ 
cism in 1997 for his writings about music in The Washington Post. 

CLAIRE POTTER is the author of two chapbooks and a poetry 
collection, Swallow. 

JED S. RAKOFF is a United States District Judge for the Southern 
District of New York. 

DAVID REYNOLDS, a Distinguished Professor at the CUNY 
Graduate Center, is the author or editor of fifteen books, including Walt 
Whitman’s America: A Cultural Biography, Waking Giant: America 
in the Age of Jackson, John Brown, Abolitionist, and, most recently, 
Lincoln’s Selected Writings. 

CATHLEEN SCHINE’s novel The Grammarians will be published in 
September. 

MADELEINE SCHWARTZ is a regular contributor to The New York 
Review. 

SANFORD SCHWARTZ is the author of Christen K0bke and William 
Nicholson. 

MARGARET SCOTT teaches at NYU’s Wagner School of Public 
Service and is a cofounder of the New York Southeast Asia Network. 

JOEL SMITH is the Richard L. Menschel Curator of Photography at 
the Morgan Library and Museum. 

BRENDA WINEAPPLE’s new book, The Impeachers: The Trial of 
Andrew Johnson and the Dream of a Just Nation, will be published in May. 


Editors: Emily Greenhouse, Gabriel Winslow-Yost Founding Editors: Robert B. Silvers (1929-2017) 

Deputy Editor: Michael Shae Barbara Epstein (1928-2006) 

Senior Editors: Eve Bowen, Prudence Crowther, Publisher: Rea S. Hederman 

Julie Just, Andrew Katzenstein Associate Publisher: Catherine Tice 

Senior Editor, Poetry: Jana Prikryl Advertising Director: Lara Frohlich Andersen 

Editor-at-Large: Daniel Mendelsohn 

Lucy Jakub, Maya Chung, Editorial Assistants; Sylvia Lonergan, Researcher; Katie Jefferis and John Sherman, Type Production; Janet Noble, Cover Production; 
Kazue Soma Jensen, Production; Maryanne Chaney, Web Production Coordinator; Michael King, Technical Director; Harris Stevens, Advertising Manager; 
Nicholas During, Publicity; Nancy Ng, Design Director; Janice Fellegara, Director of Marketing and Planning; Andrea Moore, Assistant Circulation Manager; 
Matthew Howard, Editorial Director, Digital; Angela Hederman, Special Projects; Diane R. Seltzer, Office Manager; Patrick Hederman, Rights; Margarette 
Devlin, Comptroller; Pearl Williams, Assistant Comptroller; Teddy Wright, Receptionist; Microfilm and Microcard Services: NAPC, 300 North Zeeb Rd., Ann 
Arbor, MI 48106. 

NYRDaily Matt Seaton, Editor; Lucy McKeon, Associate Editor. 


NYRDaily 

nybooks.com/daily 


GRAND ILLUSIONS 

» Katherine Franke: The Broken Promise of Reparations » Frederic Wehrey: Libya’s Shifting Balance of Power 
» E. Tammy Kim: Amazon, Foxconn, & Corporate Welfare » Anastasia Edel: A Young Pioneer Performs in Moscow 
Plus: Aida Alami meets France’s leading #MeToo journalist, Molly Crab apple reports on a sex workers’ rally, and more... 


The drawings on the cover and on page 14 are by Tom Bachtell. The drawing on the cover and the drawings on pages 32,62, and 63 are © The Saul Steinberg Foundation/ 
Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York. The drawing on page 11 is by David Levine. The drawing on page 51 is by Joanna Neborsky. The woodcuts on pages 24 and 40 
are by Felix Vallotton. The engraving on page 52 is by Gustave Dore. The lithograph on page 53 is by Honore Daumier. The hand lettering on the cover is by Lucas Adams. 

The New York Review of Books (ISSN 0028-7504), published 20 times a year, monthly in January, July, August, and September; semi-monthly in February, March, April, 
May, June, October, November, and December. NYREV, Inc., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, New York, NY 10014-3994. Periodicals postage paid at New York, NY 10001 
and at additional offices. Canada Post Corp. Sales Agreement #40031306. Postmaster: Send address changes to The New York Review of Books, P.O. Box 9310, Big Sandy, 
TX 75755-9310. Subscription services: www.nybooks.com/customer-service, or e-mail nyrsub@nybooks.info, or call 800-354-0050 in the US, 903-636-1101 elsewhere. 
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FRENZY 



BEE WILSON 


THE WAY WE 
EAT NOW 


How the Food Revolution Has 
Transformed Our Lives, Our 
Bodies, and Our World 



"With a sharp eye and 
engaging narrative, Bee 


Wilson chronicles how our 
current food culture represents 
the best and worst of times.... 

A prescient, important book.” 

-DAN BARBER, 

chef at Blue Hill and author of 
The Third Plate 


"Urgent reading.... 

Wilson writes with a deep 
understanding of the problems 
posed by the way we eat today, 
but never loses sight of her own 
love for the joy and promise 
and power of eating well.” 

-CHRIS YING, 
editor of Lucky Peach 


"Bee Wilson weaves staggering 
information and fascinating 
insights into a gripping and 
inspiring story that is both 
fairytale and horror story. 

A brilliant must-read 
about what touches us all.” 

-CLAUDIA RODEN, 

author of Arabesque: A Taste of 
Morocco, Turkey, and Lebanon 

basicbooks.com 
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Heaven Can’t Wait 


I Am God 

by Giacomo Sartori, translated from 
the Italian by Frederika Randall. 
Restless, 206 pp., $17.99 (paper) 

Cathleen Schine 

1 Am God is an almost outrageously 
charming book. In the first of his seven 
novels to be published in English, Gia¬ 
como Sartori takes a simple, playful 
premise and sets the universe crazily 
spinning. The Italian writer has con¬ 
jured up a delicious, comical stream of 
omniconsciousness: a pensive diary by 
the original omniscient narrator, God. 
Sartori’s God, a being of authentic 
complexity and paradoxical humanity, 
of both otherworldly dignity and satiri¬ 
cal absurdity, is an irresistible charac¬ 
ter. He is also in love. 

Imagine how disconcerting this is 
for God. “The probability that my eye 
should come to rest on that particular 
girl is far less than the chances that a 
particular grain of sand should twice end 
up in the hair of the same camel-driver,” 
he marvels. He starts the day being God, 
innocently minding his own godly busi¬ 
ness with unruffled calm and expertise: 

God is not the sleepy old fart that 
many believers imagine—let’s get 
that straight. He likes to keep up 
with what’s going on in the cos¬ 
mos, he intervenes when he needs 
to, although intervention doesn’t 
necessarily mean throwing a giant 
tantrum or staging a Biblical-scale 
massacre. There are also moments 
(and these can go on for several mil¬ 
lion years) during which he just loafs 
around in his (as it were) slippers. 

He is enjoying himself; he likes to 
“putter around ” the galaxies. “Like a 
tourist, I have no precise objective, like 
a tourist my frame of mind is receptive 
and benevolent, I’m unstressed, I like to 
compare, digress.” Then, randomly— 
out of the blue, you might say—God, 
one who ought to smite, is instead smit¬ 
ten. “My eyes (if you know what I mean) 
fall on a... tall girl with two purple pig¬ 
tails who at every opportunity is shoving 
her arm up a cow’s ass.” The object of 
these newly aroused feelings is a punky 
atheist geneticist making extra money 
by artificially inseminating cows with 
bull semen. God is not supposed to have 
feelings for her. He’s not supposed to 
have feelings for anyone. He’s not sup¬ 
posed to have feelings at all. Feelings 
are “the egotistical charms” in which 
the bipeds indulge, yet he, God, finds 
them clinging to him now, “corroding 
my divine aplomb like sly woodworms.” 

The young woman who has inspired 
these feelings is named Daphne, though 
God does not mention her name for a 
hundred pages or so. For most of the 
book, he refers to the girl of his heart 
in epithets Homer never quite got 
around to chanting: “the big beanpole 
in farmworker’s overalls,” the “bespec¬ 
tacled beanpole,” the “giantessa,” “the 
lofty biker,” “the lanky unbeliever,” 
the “neo-Mendelian cow-sodomatrix,” 
and, my favorite, “Rosa Luxemburg of 
the purple locks.” 

She is no conventional beauty, he tells 
us. Her “upper half resembles a skinny, 
asymmetric El Greco figure, her lower 
half a plump young Titianesque matron.” 
She is not just an atheist but a radical 


atheist, stealing crosses from churches 
and burning them in her stove. It is true 
that God has little love for the church. 
He finds churches themselves “dark and 
gloomy, too tall, too truculently monu¬ 
mental. Depressing, macabre. Full of 
chilly marble, ghoulish statues, sanc¬ 
timonious paintings, furnishings and 
symbols in bad taste.” Incense gives him 
“a headache (as it were).” Theologians 
“reek of superiority, as if the gods (in 
their surreal deductions) were them.” 
And nuns? Don’t get him started. 


The universal deity has a sharply 
local focus in the diary. Perhaps if he 
had fallen in love with a young woman 
in India he would be trashing Krishna. 
But the Catholic Church, specifically 
the Italian Catholic Church, is the one 
that is annoying him at this moment. 
He refers to Jesus as “my self-appointed 
son, I mean the emaciated hippie who 
claims he came forth from third-party 
insemination.” At the same time, God 
has nothing nice to say about atheists, 
those “emaciated philosophers and 
poets... swelling with pride to think 
they can face existence without a shred 
of meaning or sense.” 

Nevertheless, he cannot tear his eyes 
away from this particular atheist. He is 
consumed by longing: 

I... check on what’s in her diges¬ 
tive system, how each of her hairs 


is coming along, whether the pores 
of her skin are dilating and con¬ 
tracting properly.... Not that I 
neglect my normal divine duties: 

I surveil, I resolve, I save, I punish, I 
overlook, I admonish, I judge, I un¬ 
leash, I even avenge (that happens 
sometimes, my son, or presumed 
offspring, notwithstanding). How¬ 
ever, it’s her above all whom I scan. 

When he sees a young man flirting with 
Daphne, he imagines “the coitus that’s 
coming,” though “the verb imagine 
doesn’t begin to convey in what detail I 
see the scene.” Does he cause the suitor 


to slip on a squashed toad and break his 
elbow? Well, yes. And if he were less 
“tolerant and magnanimous,” he ex¬ 
plains, he’d have the girl hit by a car. 
“You can thank your lucky stars I’m 
nothing like the cruel God of the Book 
of Job, or she’d be done for.” 

Sartori’s God is not exactly judgmental 
—that’s far too biblical a word for him. 
He does at one point flood a super¬ 
highway and bring down a commer¬ 
cial jet just to reassure himself of his 
own identity. But in general God could 
more accurately be called opinionated. 
Extremely opinionated. His withering 
pronouncements resemble the dry, in¬ 
telligent wit of a celestial Oscar Wilde 
more than the crash of vengeful thun¬ 
derbolts from on high. And his aim is 
true. He discourses on the good quali¬ 


ties of stars and ants. Cows, too, are 
viewed with pride: 

Among all those I created (even 
before the so-called domestication, 
which is to say, slavery), cows were 
and are the most pacific. Many an¬ 
other beast would have mauled the 
sodomatrix... but the cow stands 
there patiently like a human wait¬ 
ing for the bus at the bus stop. 

Humans, on the other hand, particu¬ 
larly now that he finds himself in love 
with one, have disappointed him might¬ 
ily. They will destroy all he has created 
through their ignorance and greed. 
They dishearten and offend him: 

Men, in their grotesque presump¬ 
tion, consider themselves superior 
and unique when instead they are 
clumsy and shapeless, obtuse, sex- 
crazed and monomaniacal, ready 
to fall for every sort of supersti¬ 
tion and fanaticism, to mutually 
eradicate one another and commit 
bestial acts that make your hair 
stand on end. And if that were not 
enough, they’re infested with para¬ 
sites inside and out and with ter¬ 
rible contagious diseases. They’re 
dangerous, in short. Not to men¬ 
tion quick to putrefy. 

If I were capable of second 
thoughts ( a priori out of the ques¬ 
tion), the one thing I’d regret 
would be having created them. 

He is revolted by their “squidgy, amor¬ 
phous pups that look like they’re made 
of mozzarella,” and depressed by their 
comportment in every social configura¬ 
tion, for example u the couple. I person¬ 
ally have never seen a pair of penguins 
shouting vile accusations at each other 
about mothers-in-law or nail scissors.” 
God seems almost petulant when dis¬ 
paraging the human race. To be human 
is an undignified existence, he says: You 
can hold only one idea at a time in your 
head; you have no idea why you exist; 
you are always unhappy, always anxious, 
always hungry, thirsty, tired or full of 
aches and pains. Humans are weak and 
needy, and it is he, God, who is, unfor¬ 
tunately, responsible for them—“seven 
billion individuals, no matter how ir¬ 
responsible they are, are still seven bil¬ 
lion in need of a hand. Sometimes I feel 
more like a social worker than God.” 

Among their many faults, humans 
are so afraid of death that they make 
up nonsensical stories about an after¬ 
life. “You imbeciles,” writes this world- 
weary God, “other animals also kick 
the bucket, and you can see in their 
eyes (those that have eyes) that they’re 
not bursting with joy, that it’s quite 
a nuisance, and yet they take it well, 
they just lie down and wait to expire.” 
Ants, for example. Even microbes. Bil¬ 
lions and billions of creatures. Imag¬ 
ine if every insect or worm “began to 
moan and groan when its time came, to 
issue solemn declarations and beg to be 
granted the big pardon? ” 

But as much as God claims to prefer 
even turnips—which “remain silent and 
like many other cruciferous greens have a 
genuine vegetable dignity”—to humans, 
there is no getting around his new reality. 
He has fallen in love with a human: 

At times I don’t feel like myself.... 

I have a feeling I’ve waded into 



Dana Schutz: God 6 ,106 x 72 inches, 2013. For more on Schutz’s work, 
see Sanford Schwartz’s essay on pages 37-38 of this issue. 
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something new, something con¬ 
nected with those tawdry mood 
swings, or rather endocrine swings 
underlying the bipeds’ melodra¬ 
matic yearnings, and the messes 
they make, their stubborn and in¬ 
curable and tedious unhappiness, 
preparatory to the great collective 
suicide they’re approaching. 

The “great collective suicide” of the 
human race is very much a part of I Am 
God. Daphne’s friend Aphra is an ac¬ 
tivist and conservationist whose apart¬ 
ment is full of snakes and cockatoos. 
Her efforts at rescuing toads attempting 
to cross a highway, her protest marches, 
even her vegetarianism are made to seem 
not trivial as much as hopeless. Sartori is 
an agronomist as well as a writer, and 
sympathy for Earth and all that has be¬ 
fallen it at the hands of the human race is 
everywhere in the novel. Fixing it would 
be a hard job even for a god, God notes. 
And he has no intention of trying. 

God makes it clear that he’s “no Aph¬ 
rodite or Cupid,” that he has to steer 
clear of not only the ecological apoca¬ 
lypse but also the mundane romantic 
details of human beings. “I’m a proper 
monotheistic deity,” he states, “with all 
that implies in terms of status and deco¬ 
rum.” He cannot reach down and pull 
his imaginary girlfriend to his imagi¬ 
nary breast. Part of what being a mono¬ 
theistic deity implies is being alone, but 
God begins to experience his solitude 
in a new way: he finds he is lonely. 

On one of his “quiet, frigid evenings” 
when he’s ambling through the silicate 
dust cloud of a distant, dark nebula, 
God begins to consider the possibilities 
of becoming human. Not a god incar¬ 
nated as a human, but a true human 
being: “To experience great happiness, 
and immediately after, tremendous 
sadness, and so forth.” A male human 
being, in particular. He may be form¬ 
less, but he is definitely gendered. Sar- 
tori’s satirical eye could have it no other 
way. A goddess would be too obvious, 
an almost expected upending of our ex¬ 
pectations. Keeping God traditionally 
male allows Sartori to strike at the high 
and the low all at once. Poor God suffers 
from the inadequacy of his human cre¬ 
ations and their hypocritical institutions, 
frequently grumbling about human lust 
as a proper biblical god should. At the 
same time, he suffers from lust and hy¬ 
pocrisy. He imagines himself sampling 
wines and beers, riding a bus, being 
jostled at a shopping mall, and, just by 
chance, encountering a certain young 
woman. He must not overwhelm her 
with his divinity, but he also must not ap¬ 
pear to be a simpleton. First impressions 
are everything, and “all but impossible 
to alter—even for omnipotent me.” 

Sartori’s God imagines ejecting not 
Adam and Eve but himself from para¬ 
dise, and into a specific earthly land¬ 
scape: “that ugly urban periphery that 
fades into the gloomy, foggy plain with 
its industrial fumes, its miasma of efflu¬ 
via from pig- and bovine-rearing”—the 
very outskirts of the northern Italian 
city where Daphne lives. “To be a man 
is certainly a miserable condition,” he 
muses, “really quite mediocre, and from 
a certain point of view, brutalizing, de¬ 
humanizing, but also very romantic, it 
seems to me.” Poor lovesick God. Sar¬ 
tori’s romantic plans for him are not 
what God, all-seeing or not, foresees. 

Sartori playfully deploys God’s omni¬ 
science, dangling it here, pulling it away 
there, like a cat toy. The effect is happily 


destabilizing, as is his radically chang¬ 
ing perspective, ants to nebulas to bull 
semen to the brilliant, explosive birth of 
stars. Sartori creates a God whose lan¬ 
guage is casual and genial, a God whom 
you could have a beer with, and perhaps 
already have, then yanks him back to 
the most remote heavens, leaving us 
here on Earth as insignificant specks. 

There is no sense of the absolute in 
this novel. The only certainty is Sarto¬ 
ri’s humor, godlike, infusing every part 
of the book from the premise to the 
plot to the venal, amiably clueless char¬ 
acters to the language of the diary nar¬ 
rated in the celestial being’s intelligent, 
deadpan voice. As for God’s courtship 
of Daphne and its consequences, Sar¬ 
tori resolves the love story with a truly 
satisfying conceptual pun. 

Every parenthesis, and there are a 
great many, is a declaration of nuance, 
a reminder of the ambiguity of exis¬ 
tence. Sartori has added to the joke of 
his mildly supercilious and endearingly 
flawed god by making him a punctili¬ 
ous and highly self-conscious writer. 
The elegant, easy-going translation by 
Frederika Randall is convincing and 
conversational, reveling in the diary’s 
asides, footnotes, and parentheses in 
which God is constantly setting the re¬ 
cord, and the reader, straight. 

God the writer responds preemp¬ 
tively to any stylistic complaints he 
thinks we might have. In one footnote, 


he writes, “As usual I’m presenting what 
I know for a fact as merely hypothetical, 
the way writers do to avoid looking too 
sure of themselves.” When God notes 
that Daphne is walking toward a build¬ 
ing that is “as squalid as a seminary,” 
he immediately adds, in parentheses: 
“Yes, I know very well it is a seminary, 
and I know when it was built, et cetera; 
I’m just channeling my character’s point 
of view.” Or this, describing a squabble 
between two of Daphne’s friends: “A 
reader may wonder how the writer 
knows what a character’s thinking, 
but in my case the point’s moot.” 

Surely the possibilities of parenthe¬ 
ses as creative counterpoint have never 
before been displayed so skillfully. But 
even as God second-guesses his literary 
approach with these asides, he inadver¬ 
tently reveals his new, unaccustomed 
vulnerability. “I am God,” he keeps 
pointing out. But his declarations are 
increasingly a defensive response. God 
is falling. Falling in love with a human 
has pulled him into the larger embrace 
of humanity. 

This omnipotent presence flailing 
against the pull of earthly love is, in its 
modern ambivalence, as intriguing as 
Zeus transforming himself into a swan 
or a shower of gold, his female prey into 
a cow or a tree. Sartori writes of this 
interspecies affair with a waggish literal¬ 
mindedness that reveals the inevitable 
melancholy of any two mismatched be¬ 
ings trying to outwit their separateness. 
All encompassing and all powerful, 


God is constrained when dealing with 
Daphne. His awareness of that contra¬ 
diction is used eloquently by Sartori for 
both comic and tragic effect, sometimes 
in the same sentence. At one point, 
watching Daphne weep over her lost job, 
God writes, “I almost have a lump in my 
throat watching her weep like that. Om¬ 
nipotence: it also means having a lump 
in your throat without having a throat.” 

Sartori has written a quick, straight¬ 
forward novel that never stops loop¬ 
ing back on itself. The unlikelihood of 
God’s position in this narrative is part 
of the narrative itself. Language, too, 
circles self-consciously through this tale 
of otherworldly passion, for like any 
writer, God must create—this diary at 
least—through language. “I am im¬ 
mense,” the divine diarist complains, 

and my immensity must pass 
through the lexicon’s narrow neck 
and the obligatory pathways of 
syntax (resembling the twists and 
turns of a digestive system).... It’s 
a titanic struggle wrestling with a 
language that wasn’t made for a 
god. Everything I say distorts my 
thoughts (that word!), leads me to 
utter further nonsense that I don’t 
mean to say and find repellent. 

Language is just one more constraint 
on the frustrated writer. Humans are 
not only limited by their mortality, they 
are limited by their woeful language. 
And the minute God decided to put 
his thoughts into words, he is caught up 
in its human, earthly bonds. “It’s lan¬ 
guage that reduced me to this state.... 
Every language contains all the folly 
that humans are capable of.” A proper 
language for a god would consist of “bil¬ 
lions and billions of words that zoom 
around in all directions like sparks 
rather than follow one another in slavish 
single file like dumb ants.” Alas, there’s 
always that annoying monotheism—no 
one to hear you speak in your marvelous 
divine language, no one to listen to. 

Language, writing, thinking—these 
are the culprits, God decides. They 
lead to feelings. To love: 

It’s this “diary”—N.B. not one day 
has ever gone by for me out here— 
that’s bringing me to ruin. You 
write, and the more you write the 
dizzier you become, and you end 
up with a headful of foolishness. 

In a love story narrated by a god who 
scorns both language and writing, not 
to mention love, the next part of the 
joke is how deftly recognizable God’s 
story is as part of the literary tradition. 
Boy meets girl. Girl is beneath him so¬ 
cially. Boy falls head over heels for girl. 

Even when God announces to his 
diary that he intends to find a proper, 
human boyfriend for Daphne, we are 
in familiar territory, and we wonder if 
God will be as doomed as Jane Aus¬ 
ten’s Emma, literature’s finest clueless 
matchmaker. Sartori has bestowed on 
us a narrative that is both comfort¬ 
ing and disconcerting. His main char¬ 
acter is preposterous and genuine, a 
supremely confident supreme being dis¬ 
covering the immensity of human insig¬ 
nificance, the wonders of confusion and 
vulnerability, the limitless frustrations 
of language and love and, of course, 
sex. Like an inside-out Whitman, 
God learns to contradict himself. He’s 
large, he contains multitudes, and he is 
the ultimate unreliable narrator. □ 


GALOPPATOIO 

The dirt track has been pounded by the sun 
for these four months of drought. 

No horse would run here but the horse would run 
in barren laps of thought 
as, in my long anger, my thoughts have done, 

rounding the curve on old injustices 

down the straightaway of revenge, 
raising dust while the music of cicadas 
screams like a rusty hinge, 
rises and fades away and again rises 

(reminding me of what Socrates said 
about those so thrilled by song 
that they forgot to eat and drink, and died 
without even knowing, 
and became cicadas): rises like the hard 

voices of the couple who have come here 
to play out their last act, 
heedless and bickering in the noontime glare 
beside leering herms and cracked 
small-bellied terracotta vases, but are 

just actors off-book, running lines. Soon they 
are resting beneath the ilex, 
drinking cool water, laughing quietly 
at the violence of their text, 
and then resume. I cannot find a way 

out of the desolation of this oval, 

though, and its dying palms. 

I cannot find the myth, the shadowed stable, 
the muses, the bit that calms. 

I cannot make myself amiable. 

—Karl Kirchwey 
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1 . 

As a young architecture writer I re¬ 
solved to steer clear of all enterprises 
that involved Philip Johnson, con¬ 
vinced that this charming cultural 
corrupter, as I saw him, was the very 
antithesis of my socially conscious role 
model, the architecture critic Lewis 
Mumford. Avoidance of Johnson, 
however, was easier imagined than 
accomplished, since the first decades 
of my career—the 1970s and 1980s— 
coincided with the professional apogee 
of the man then reflexively called “the 
dean of American architects” or, less 
reverently, “the Godfather of Ameri¬ 
can architecture” because of the pow¬ 
erful but largely hidden influence he 
wielded, not unlike that of a mafia don. 
He decided who got reputation-making 
exhibitions, conferred architectural 
commissions awarded through the 
many juries he served on, and distrib¬ 
uted lesser jobs he himself was offered 
but uninterested in to grateful younger 
practitioners. 

Nothing says more about Johnson’s 
high status at that time than his being 
named the first recipient of the Pritz- 
ker Prize for Architecture in 1979, be¬ 
cause, as its benefactors made known, 
he alone among all living master build¬ 
ers possessed the gravitas needed to 
establish the award’s international 
prestige. Yet also alive at the time 
were such greatly superior architects as 
Luis Barragan, who went on to win the 
Pritzker, and Marcel Breuer and Josep 
Llufs Sert, who did not. 

Try as I might, I couldn’t wholly 
avoid this maestro of manipulation, 
who insinuated himself into seemingly 
every aspect of the New York art and 
architecture scene, particularly at the 
influential Institute for Architecture 
and Urban Studies (the avant-garde 
think tank he helped fund) and the 
Museum of Modern Art, whose de¬ 
partment of architecture and design he 
had founded in 1932; its chief curator 
customarily served at his pleasure, and 
Johnson remained a MoMA trustee 
throughout the last five decades of his 
life. But as Mark Lamster notes in his 
searing yet judicious new biography, 
The Man in the Glass House, Johnson 
excelled at disarming his detractors 
through self-deprecating responses to 
even their harshest criticism. 

I experienced this phenomenon 
in 1981 when my unflattering profile 
“Philip Johnson at 75: The Power and 
the Paradox” was published. * 1 Right 
after it appeared I got a call from John¬ 
son, who said how clever I was and 
claimed to agree with what I wrote. 
Perhaps he had this passage in mind: 

Johnson has produced enough 

good architecture in his lifetime— 

the Glass House, the Museum of 


1 Architecture Minnesota, June/July 
1981. 



Philip Johnson 


Modern Art extensions and gar¬ 
den, the Four Seasons, the IDS 
Center, and Pennzoil Place, to 
name some of his most successful 
works—to offset the much larger 
volume of questionable or down¬ 
right bad design he has done. His 
contradictory nature and incon¬ 
sistent output will keep critics 
guessing long after Philip Johnson 
has departed from the scene. And 
that’s just the way he would like it. 

Nothing he did in the twenty-four years 
that remained to him ever made me 
want to revise a word of that, least of 
all concerning his delight in throwing 
people off his trail. 

I soon realized that even if I had writ¬ 
ten something negative about his latest 
building, I could always contact him for 
a pithy quote on some current topic. He 
also agreed to be the through-line com¬ 
mentator in Beyond Utopia: Changing 
Attitudes in American Architecture, a 
1983 documentary directed by Michael 
Blackwood, for which my wife and I 
conducted the interviews and wrote 
the script. The film focused on five ris¬ 
ing stars whose work Johnson champi¬ 
oned (and appropriated ideas from): 
Peter Eisenman, Michael Graves, Frank 
Gehry, Denise Scott Brown, and Robert 
Venturi. He turned in a sparkling per¬ 
formance, but although he insisted that 
there is no such thing as bad publicity, 
he was annoyed when we gave him the 
last word with a clip in which he mused: 

We think we’re creating architec¬ 
tural history—I guess all archi¬ 


tects do, whether they’re good or 
not—but are we? Or are we doing 
what a lot of critics would accuse 
us of doing, and that is kitsch? 


2 . 

Johnson’s fame skyrocketed during the 
prosperous 1980s, thanks mainly to his 
being taken up by the Houston-based 
developer Gerald Hines, who hired 
him to design a series of office sky¬ 
scrapers across the country that dra¬ 
matically redirected his practice, which 
until then had been based on private 
houses and buildings for the arts and 
education. Hines realized that if he 
exercised strict control over budgets— 
always a problem with artistically am¬ 
bitious architects—he could exploit a 
celebrity designer’s cachet as a market¬ 
ing device, a strategy that other devel¬ 
opers soon copied. 

Johnson became more than famous: 
he became the best-known architect 
among the general public since Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who likewise had been 
an instinctive self-promoter. His of¬ 
fice overflowed with commissions 
from AT&T, IBM, PPG, and other cor¬ 
porate giants for whom he created 
eye-catching if aesthetically dubious 
Postmodern towers. Johnson’s princi¬ 
pal partner from 1967 to 1991 was the 
pragmatic-minded John Burgee, and 
their work during this period was for¬ 
mally credited to Johnson/Burgee Ar¬ 
chitects. The collaboration ended when 
Burgee ousted the octogenarian John¬ 
son from the firm, a foolhardy move 


that bankrupted Burgee and ended his 
career, while Johnson formed a new 
partnership with Alan Ritchie that 
continued until his death. 

As his burgeoning public profile 
prompted growing demand for a full- 
scale biography, he chose the archi¬ 
tectural historian Franz Schulze of 
Lake Forest College to write Philip 
Johnson: Life and Work, which ap¬ 
peared in 1994. 2 Schulze’s acclaimed 
1985 biography of Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe made Johnson think he had 
found his perfect chronicler. Accord¬ 
ing to Lamster, Johnson considered 
Schulze’s hardly uncritical Mies study 
to be “hagiography”—a desirable attri¬ 
bute for him—but this was a mismatch 
of author and subject from the outset. 
The credulous, earnest, and forthright 
Schulze was ill-equipped to deal with 
Johnson, who was wily as a fox and slip¬ 
pery as an eel, a veritable one-man Ae¬ 
sop’s fable. He could also be as mean as 
a snake, evident when he called Gerald 
Hines—who made him independently 
rich (after Johnson depleted his inher¬ 
ited wealth through decades of cultural 
philanthropy and high living)—“the 
world’s dullest man.” Hines, perhaps 
worried about losing his golden goose, 
blandly claimed that “I let it slide 
off my back.... That was part of his 
personality.” 

Johnson, like many gay men of his 
generation in the arts, neither con¬ 
cealed nor broadcast his sexuality, 
though with Schulze he openly dis¬ 
cussed his private relationships, includ¬ 
ing his nearly half-century domestic 
partnership with the contemporary art 
curator and installation expert David 
Whitney, who was thirty-two years his 
junior. Schulze’s biography provided a 
seemingly complete roster of Johnson’s 
romantic involvements, though Lam¬ 
ster comes up with yet another major 
affair previously unrecorded, as well as 
other less-enduring liaisons. But of far 
more interest and importance than the 
architect’s love life is the previously un¬ 
revealed extent of his involvement with 
Nazi Germany. 

That Johnson had been an ardent 
fascist starting in his twenties was com¬ 
mon knowledge ever since he quit his 
post as MoMA’s first curator of archi¬ 
tecture and design in 1934 to organize 
an American nationalist counterpart 
to the Nazi Party. Johnson’s buffoon- 
ish experiment in grassroots politics 
may now seem like the satirical plot of 
a movie by Preston Sturges, but he was 
deadly serious in his intent if not adept 
in his methodology. Years later he tried 
to ascribe his enthusiasm for Hitler to 
the homoerotic appeal of Aryan storm- 
troopers in hypermasculine military 
uniforms. But this was no mere sexual 
fetish, as shown by his extensive writing 
for Social Justice, the white suprema¬ 
cist, anti-Semitic paper published by 
the hate-mongering Catholic radio 
evangelist Father Charles Coughlin. 
Among Johnson’s contributions were 
his eyewitness accounts as a reporter 
for Social Justice before and during the 
German invasion of Poland in 1939. In 
a dispatch written just before the war 


2 See my review in these pages, Decem¬ 
ber 22,1994. 
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broke out and subtitled “Jews Domi¬ 
nate Polish Scene,” he described the 
contrast between Nazi Germany and 
Poland in its last days of freedom: 

Once on the Polish side I thought 
at first that I must be in the region 
of some awful plague. The fields 
were nothing but stone, there were 
no trees, mere paths instead of 
roads. In the towns there were no 
shops, no automobiles, no pave¬ 
ments and again no trees. There 
were not even any Poles to be seen 
in the streets, only Jews! 

Jews, Lamster writes, “he considered 
a stateless caste,” and he saw the Poles 
as a “subhuman Slavic racial type” 
and their subjugation by the Nazis as 
“legitimate.” 

Lamster goes further than any pre¬ 
vious writer in asserting that Johnson 
was infinitely worse than a misguided, 
impressionable youth who fell for Hit¬ 
lerian theatrics: he was in effect an 
unpaid spy for the Nazi regime. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt this ac¬ 
cusation after evaluating his thoroughly 
documented and convincingly laid out 
case. He works carefully through the 
network of political relationships that 
led Johnson from his futile attempts 
to replicate a native fascist movement 
in New York and the American Mid¬ 
west (presumably because he grew up 
in Ohio and also knew well-connected 
people there) to direct collaboration 
with the Hitler regime, and rightly 
sees Lawrence Dennis—an older fel¬ 
low Harvard graduate of mixed black 
and white heritage (a fact Dennis con¬ 
cealed) who wrote books in support of 
the Nazi agenda—as the most impor¬ 
tant figure in Johnson’s direct dealings 
with secret agents of America’s incipi¬ 
ent enemy. 

Dennis introduced him to, among 
other Nazi contacts, Ulrich von Gien- 
anth, the propaganda attache at the 
German embassy in Washington in the 
late 1930s who simultaneously served 
as an intelligence officer for the SS. 
Schulze makes one brief mention of 
Gienanth, but Lamster identifies him as 
a crucial conduit in Johnson’s freelance 
espionage. Unmentioned by Schulze 
but highlighted by Lamster is Hans- 
Heinrich Dieckhoff, the German am¬ 
bassador to the US from 1937 to 1938, 
who first met Johnson in Berlin and 
whose friendship with him continued 
even after the diplomat was recalled to 
Germany following Kristallnacht. 

But what was the exact nature of 
Johnson’s covert activity during this 
period? If Lamster discovers no smok¬ 
ing gun, he nonetheless finds an awful 
lot of smoke: 

According to records captured 
after the war, the Nazi diplomats 
were specifically interested in ob¬ 
taining mailing lists and names of 
individuals who might be sympa¬ 
thetic to their cause. Johnson... 
was in a position to deliver pre¬ 
cisely that type of material. 

This, as Lamster elaborates with ex¬ 
cerpts from a letter he found in John¬ 
son’s FBI file, was 

a subject he raised specifically in 
April of 1939 with Viola Heise 
Bodenschatz, the author of a se¬ 


ries of self-published pro-German 
pamphlets [and the sister-in-law 
of General Karl-Heinrich Boden¬ 
schatz, Hermann Goring’s chief of 
staff and liaison officer to Hitler]. 
“What interests me especially is, 
how do you get distribution?” he 
wrote to her. “That seems to me 
the key question of those of us who 
would like to get some daylight into 
the ever darkening atmosphere of 
contemporary America.” 

But as Lamster is careful to point out: 

There is no evidence, however, that 
he violated American law. There 
was nothing illegal about Johnson 
speaking privately with Nazi offi¬ 
cials in 1939. Those conversations 
would have become unlawful only 


had Johnson accepted financial re¬ 
muneration from the German gov¬ 
ernment—an act that would have 
made him an unregistered agent of 
a foreign power_But for John¬ 

son money was never an issue: he 
was insulated by his own wealth. 
Indeed, he was the ideal vehicle for 
the Nazis, a man willing and able 
to finance their interests out of his 
own pocket. 

All this suggests that Johnson was ee¬ 
rily like sinister characters in two 1946 
films, Alfred Hitchcock’s Notorious 
and Orson Welles’s The Stranger, which 
portrayed wealthy fifth columnists who 
surreptitiously worked in the upper 
echelons of society to advance the 
Nazi cause in this hemisphere. More 
astounding than Johnson’s treachery 
remains how he evaded any long-term 
consequences for it, which had less to 
do with his inveterate shape-shifting 
than an inexplicable lack of curios¬ 
ity among the plutocratic clients who 
later hired him. This was particularly 
true of the many Jewish benefactors of 
the same cultural institutions he sup¬ 
ported, none more so than MoMA, to 
say nothing of the many journalists who 
established his high critical reputation. 


3 . 

Another theme in The Man in the 
Glass House concerns the steady sup¬ 
port Johnson received from America’s 


most influential newspaper, The New 
York Times, thanks to its apostolic suc¬ 
cession of architecture critics during 
his heyday, all of whom Lamster—now 
the architecture critic of the Dallas 
Morning News —believes Johnson had 
won over. The paper’s prevailingly pos¬ 
itive treatment of Johnson began with 
Ada Louise Huxtable (the first regular 
Times architecture critic, a position 
created in 1963) and continued with 
her immediate successors, Paul Gold- 
berger and Herbert Muschamp. 

Such favoritism may seem surpris¬ 
ing of Huxtable, who enjoyed a long¬ 
standing reputation for disinterested 
probity that precluded the overt power 
schmoozing pursued by subsequent oc¬ 
cupants of her position. But from 1946 
to 1950 the young Huxtable worked 
under Johnson as a curatorial assistant 


in MoMA’s architecture and design 
department, and a more binding debt 
of gratitude was yet to come. The ar¬ 
chitect, in what Lamster describes as 
“one of his more cynical coups,” com¬ 
missioned her and her husband, the 
industrial designer L. Garth Huxtable, 
to create the tableware for the Four 
Seasons Restaurant in his and Mies 
van der Rohe’s Seagram Building of 
1954-1958 in New York. 

By then Huxtable had begun writing 
for the Times, and as Johnson eventu¬ 
ally admitted, he gave the job to the 
couple “for obvious reasons. To get 
good notices in the Times.” The Four 
Seasons was a masterful synthesis of 
late International Style design that 
evoked the majestic proportions of in¬ 
terwar luxury liners and employed the 
Miesian formula of rich materials han¬ 
dled with utter simplicity. Although it 
ranks among the genuine triumphs of 
Johnson’s oeuvre, this consummate 
strategist was not about to take any 
chances with its critical reception. 

Thereafter, and until his indefen¬ 
sible AT&T corporate headquarters 
of 1979-1984 in New York—with its 
campy Chippendale split-pediment 
roof, which she deplored in a break 
with her mentor—Johnson, Lamster 
writes, “could still count on his old pro¬ 
tege, Ada Louise Huxtable, for a full- 
throated, well-argued defense.” Take, 
for example, her baffling praise for 
his Brutalist addition of 1967-1972 to 
McKim, Mead & White’s Boston Pub¬ 
lic Library, a Beaux-Arts landmark. 


Although I find that the graceless 
three-level Johnson design resembles 
a public parking garage, she wrote, “It 
poses, and solves, a number of func¬ 
tional, structural, environmental and 
esthetic problems with mastery, and 
represents.. .what the best architecture 
has always been about.” 

Huxtable was equally off base in 
lauding Johnson’s dreadful unexecuted 
1966 plan for Ellis Island, which would 
have replaced its historic structures 
with a ten-story circular Brutalist 
ziggurat—imagine an inverted, exter¬ 
nalized version of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Guggenheim Museum—inscribed with 
the names of the millions of immi¬ 
grants who passed through America’s 
most renowned port of entry. Doubt¬ 
less in response to public outrage, the 
Times took the extraordinary step of 
countering her review with a scathing 
editorial that characterized Johnson’s 
design as “a rheostat cast in concrete.” 

He found a no-less-reliable advocate 
in Paul Goldberger, the Times' s chief 
architecture critic for ten years after 
Huxtable’s departure in 1982. In one 
of the many backbends that marked his 
tenure, Goldberger wrote of Johnson/ 
Burgee’s glitzy, glass-walled Crystal 
Cathedral of 1977-1980 in Garden 
Grove, California (built for the tele¬ 
vangelist Robert Schuller’s Hour of 
Power broadcasts), “If this is not the 
deepest or the most profound religious 
building of our time, it is at least among 
the most entertaining.” And he deemed 
one of Johnson’s tawdriest designs—the 
Crescent of 1982-1985 in Dallas, a thud¬ 
ding 1.25-million-square-foot mixed- 
use commercial complex tarted up with 
mansard roofs and lacy metalwork bal¬ 
conies a la New Orleans’s French Quar¬ 
ter—a “marvelous confection.” 

Goldberger’s fulsome 2005 Times 
obituary of Johnson tiptoed so lightly 
around the architect’s Nazi connec¬ 
tions that the paper felt compelled 
to run a counter-obit by the art critic 
Mark Stevens on its Op-Ed page four 
days later. Titled “Form Follows Fas¬ 
cism,” this corrective called for histori¬ 
cal accountability and amounted to the 
Times' s mea culpa for its fawning treat¬ 
ment of him. In it, Stevens quoted from 
a 1973 interview in which the architect, 
who’d supposedly renounced Nazism 
long before, let slip, “About Hitler—if 
he’d only been a good architect! ” 


4 . 

Goldberger’s successor, Herbert Mus¬ 
champ, whom Lamster calls “one of 
Johnson’s staunchest guardians,” main¬ 
tained that his architecture held “the 
irresistible allure of the fantastic, an 
apparition, a dream.... Slight though 
much of his work may be, it nonetheless 
challenges us to rethink the prospects 
for architecture as a social art.” This 
is nonsense, for the one thing John¬ 
son most conspicuously lacked was 
an interest in architecture’s social re¬ 
sponsibility, a question that on several 
occasions he said bored him. 

Such a lack of interest was evident in 
his strongest claim to historical fame, 
as cocurator with Henry-Russell Hitch¬ 
cock of MoMA’s epochal 1932 “Modern 
Architecture: International Exhibi¬ 
tion,” which gave currency to the label 
“International Style” as a synonym 
for modern architecture. Yet Hitch¬ 
cock and Johnson’s pioneering effort 
was undermined by being narrowly 



The Crystal Cathedral, Garden Grove, California, designed by Philip Johnson, 1977-1980 
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selective, highly aestheticized, and 
deeply misleading. Their severely ed¬ 
ited approach to innovative building 
design in the first third of the twentieth 
century oversimplified a complex de¬ 
velopment that had many unruly sub¬ 
plots inimical to the curators’ desire for 
a neatly streamlined narrative. 

They erred most egregiously in ig¬ 
noring the deep political and social 
motivations of the Modern Movement 
in architecture, which was rooted in 
the comprehensive reform initiatives 
that accompanied the rise and spread 
of social democracy after World War 
I in the Western European countries 
where the International Style took hold 
most vigorously. To address the central 
subject of social housing for workers, 
arguably the foremost initiative of the 
Modern Movement between the world 
wars, they engaged Lewis Mumford 
to contribute to the exhibition and its 
publication, but they marginalized his 
efforts in both instances. 

A virtual aesthetic vampire, Johnson 
habitually drained meaning from ar¬ 
chitecture by reducing it to a consum¬ 
able style. He repeated this tendency 
in his and Mark Wigley’s strenuously 
hyped 1988 MoMA exhibition “Decon¬ 
structivist Architecture,” with which 
he hoped to recapture the glory of his 
early curatorial days at the museum as 
his working relationship with Burgee 
soured. The organizers highlighted 
the work of an emergent avant-garde 
generation—including Rem Koolhaas, 
Zaha Hadid, and Daniel Libeskind, 
among others—who shared a common 
aesthetic of angular lines, fragmented 
forms, and shattered surfaces, with 
a superficial resemblance to Russian 
Constructivist architecture from the 
years just before and after the Novem¬ 
ber Revolution. The title of the show 
also alluded to Deconstruction, an 
approach to literary criticism that had 
become increasingly fashionable in 
academic circles during the preceding 
decade. But neither of those two refer¬ 
ence points was explored adequately 
in the show or its slender catalog, and 
Johnson’s bid for renewed clout as a cu¬ 
ratorial impresario fizzled. 

Despite his stupendous conventional 
success, a nagging sense of insecurity 
never left him. His unfailing ability to 
gauge the artistic quality of others be¬ 
came his own curse of Cassandra, in 
that he could foresee what many did 
not perceive about him: that his was a 
bubble reputation, which expanded and 
shone during his lifetime but would in¬ 
evitably burst after his death, when the 
sheer force of his personality could no 
longer keep the myth of Philip Johnson 
afloat. 

To counter the possibility of posthu¬ 
mous oblivion, he decided to bequeath 
his forty-seven-acre New Canaan, 
Connecticut, estate to the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, and 
thereby made his canniest bid for archi¬ 
tectural immortality. The Glass House 
and the thirteen ancillary structures he 
added around it over five decades pro¬ 
vide a concise survey of the architect’s 
successive stylistic vagaries—1950s 
Miesian, 1960s “Ballet School” Neo¬ 
classical (a pejorative coined by the 
British critic Reyner Banham), 1970s 
Brutalist, 1980s Postmodernist, and 
1990s Deconstructivist—and chart the 
course of his career much more win- 
ningly than his large-scale work. When 
Johnson learned that the National Trust 
required a considerable endowment to 


pay for a property’s ongoing upkeep as 
a precondition for such a gift, he and 
Whitney agreed that the proceeds from 
their extensive art collection should go 
toward this most personal memorial. It 
was the smartest money they ever spent. 


5 . 

Although the subtitle of Lamster’s 
insightful investigation might at first 
seem like marketing overreach, there is 
little question that Johnson, if scarcely 
his celebrity-worshiping epoch’s finest 
architect, was perhaps its most repre¬ 
sentative one. He repackaged the Mod¬ 
ern Movement from a high-minded 
agent for social change into the Inter¬ 
national Style, and then embraced Post¬ 


modernism as a parade of marketable 
modes for corporate interests. If this 
self-confessed nihilist embodied one 
principle—though he reminded a con¬ 
ference of fellow architects in 1982, “I 
do not believe in principles, in case you 
haven’t noticed”—it was his contempt 
for the Modern Movement’s utopian 
promise. He rejected this perhaps unat¬ 
tainable goal not because he thought it 
was beyond the power of his profession 
to save the world all by itself but because 
he cared not a whit about improving the 
lot of those he saw as his inferiors. 

In this regard he was no differ¬ 
ent from the current president of the 
United States, and the business con¬ 
nections between the two have given 
Lamster a final chapter more grotesque 
than even his darkly cynical subject 
could have predicted. Marshaling de¬ 
tails that few are likely to remember, he 
revisits his subject’s history with Don¬ 
ald Trump, who in 1983 hired Johnson 
to design Trump Castle, a $200 million 
condominium tower at Madison Av¬ 
enue and 60th Street that would have 
featured a moat, drawbridge, crenella- 
tions, and pinnacles coated in gold leaf. 
“Very Trumpish,” a deadpan Johnson 
commented to the Times. 

Fortunately that project fell through, 
though Trump returned again and 
again to Johnson, who in 1995-1997 
refashioned the exterior of Thomas E. 
Stanley’s Gulf and Western Building 
of 1968-1970 in New York, now the 
Trump International Hotel and Tower, 
with gold-tinted glass as stipulated by 
his patron. Although in private the ar¬ 


chitect was withering about his crass¬ 
est client, he intuited the importance 
of flattering him profusely, and pro¬ 
claimed on The Charlie Rose Show, “I 
never worked with anyone as bright and 
quick and decisive as Donald Trump.” 

The bankruptcy-prone developer 
also tried, unsuccessfully, to engage 
Johnson in a partial remake of his foun¬ 
dering Taj Mahal Hotel and Casino in 
Atlantic City. Their day trip to inspect 
the gaudy property produced an ex¬ 
change that encapsulates both Trump’s 
phallic strutting and Johnson’s shrewd¬ 
ness. As Lamster writes, the host of¬ 
fered his guest his own philosophy of 
women: 

Trump: You have to treat ’em like 

shit. 


Johnson : You’d make a good 
mafioso. 

Trump : One of the greatest. 

It took an experienced Godfather to 
recognize a wannabe mobster. 

In the early weeks of 2005 Johnson 
died, at the age of ninety-eight, in the 
most elegant sickroom imaginable, the 
Glass House, the open-plan interior of 
which had been outfitted with a hos¬ 
pital bed that, along with around-the- 
clock nursing care, made it possible 
for its architect to spend his final days 
overlooking the site of some of his hap¬ 
piest moments as a cultural power bro¬ 
ker. His rigorous aestheticism persisted 
to the very end. Lamster poetically re¬ 
constructs his exit scene: 

A gentle snow began to fall through 
the New Canaan woods. John¬ 
son had always thought the Glass 
House was most magical that way; 
the falling snow created the illu¬ 
sion that you were rising on what 
he called a “celestial elevator.” 

Whitney died five months after¬ 
ward, aged sixty-six. Their ashes were 
scattered on the grounds of the Glass 
House compound, which has become 
a lively arts center of just the sort they 
imagined. This oasis of refined plea¬ 
sure seems as remote as possible from 
the grim realities of daily life for much 
of humanity—a disparity that the most 
principled of his fellow modern archi¬ 
tects sought to redress, and that Philip 
Johnson tried so hard to ignore. 



Philip Johnson’s Glass House, New Canaan, Connecticut, 1949-1950. 
It is open for tours May 1-November 30. 
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What Happened in Hanoi? 

Jessica T. Mathews 



Shortly after the success of The Art of 
the Deal (1987) made Donald Trump 
a supposed expert on negotiation, he 
lobbied the George H.W. Bush admin¬ 
istration to put him in charge of arms 
reduction talks with the Soviet Union. 
The position went instead to Richard 
Burt, an experienced diplomat and 
arms control expert. When the two 
men met at a New York social event, 
Trump pulled Burt aside to tell him 
what he would have done—and what 
Burt should do—to start off the nego¬ 
tiations. Greet the Soviets warmly, he 
said. Let the delegation get seated and 
open their papers. Then stand up, put 
your knuckles on the table, lean over, 
say “Fuck you,” and walk out of the 
room. 

When I heard this story from Burt in 
2016, it seemed further—if especially 
bizarre—evidence of Trump’s convic¬ 
tion that bluster and intimidation are 
universally effective. His interactions 
with North Korea over the past year, 
however, make clear that it’s more 
complicated than that. Trump thinks 
that what works is the unexpected. 
His goal is to put people off balance, 
which allows him, he believes, to get 
his way. This explains his otherwise 
baffling calls for US policy to be “un¬ 
predictable.” With North Korean 
leader Kim Jong-un, the unexpected 
came in the form of Trump’s claim to 
have fallen “in love” and his showers of 
praise for Kim’s personality, his intelli¬ 
gence, his talents, his love of his people, 
and his leadership—all for a man who 
runs the poorest economy in all of Asia 
and the beastliest regime on the planet. 

To lavish this acclaim on Kim, 
Trump had to ignore Pyongyang’s re¬ 
cord of cruelty, vast prison camps, 
hostage-taking of Americans, and as¬ 
sassinations. But the unexpected hasn’t 
worked any more than Trump’s ludi¬ 
crous strategy would have worked with 
the Soviets. The reason is not hard to 
find. Two years in the Oval Office have 
had no effect on his conviction that the 
presidency is about himself, whereas 
the foreign leaders he meets are look¬ 
ing out for their national interests. 

What happened at the second 
Trump-Kirn meeting in Hanoi in late 
February had its roots in last June’s 
summit in Singapore. In March 2018 
Trump leapt to accept a North Ko¬ 
rean invitation to meet that envisioned 
“complete denuclearization of the 
Korean Peninsula.” He did not stop 
to learn that this language was not a 
breakthrough response to his threats 
of “fire and fury” but rather a phrase 
Pyongyang has used for more than 
twenty-five years—beginning with a 
North-South Korean agreement in 
1992—to mean something drastically 
different from what Americans mean 
by it. By putting the emphasis on the 
Korean peninsula rather than just 
North Korea, Pyongyang means that it 
would denuclearize after the US signs 
a peace treaty formally ending the Ko¬ 
rean War, ends its defense alliance with 
South Korea, removes its forces from 
the peninsula, and withdraws the nu¬ 
clear umbrella that now protects South 
Korea and Japan. Pyongyang would 
also insist that the US end its “anti- 
DPRK hostile policies”—including 
economic sanctions—and perhaps its 


military presence in all of Northeast 
Asia. 

Plunging ahead to a summit with 
little preparation and no understand¬ 
ing of this crucial distinction or of the 
long, sorry history of failed agreements 
with North Korea, Trump got nothing 
in Singapore beyond an even vaguer 
promise from Kim to “work toward” 
denuclearization.* While Kim gave 
nothing, Trump gave too much. A 
meeting with a sitting US president was 
in itself a highly valued North Korean 
goal. The enormous global press cov¬ 
erage that came with it, sweetened by 
Trump’s over-the-top praise of Kim, 
conferred a degree of international 
standing the North Korean leader 
had never before enjoyed. Trump’s 
abstaining from public criticism of 
Pyongyang’s human rights abuses was 
a sensible negotiating strategy, but the 
needless choice to make light of them 
was not. Conditions in North Korea are 
“rough,” he said—an adjective he used 
again in Hanoi to describe North Ko¬ 
rean prisons—but after all, “it’s rough 
in a lot of places.” 

Trump’s biggest concession in Sin¬ 
gapore, for which he got nothing in 
return, was a unilateral decision to sus¬ 
pend joint US-South Korean military 
exercises. Far from being overly expen¬ 
sive “war games,” such exercises are 
the foundation of military readiness 
to fight—especially to fight effectively 
with a foreign force—should that ever 
be necessary. Indefinitely suspend¬ 


*See my “Singapore Sham,” The New 
York Review , August 16, 2018. 


ing them was a serious mistake that 
is going to be hard either to live with, 
as readiness atrophies over time, or 
to undo, since North Korea will feel 
compelled to respond if large-scale ex¬ 
ercises are resumed. Trump further un¬ 
settled the US’s most important Asian 
allies by announcing, without consult¬ 
ing or even alerting Seoul or Tokyo, 
that he’d like to withdraw all US forces 
from South Korea. 

The drama of the first-ever meeting 
between these long-standing antago¬ 
nists was enough to distract most of 
the media, for a while, from the fact 
that nothing was actually agreed to in 
Singapore. But despite Trump’s gigan¬ 
tic lie—“There is no longer a Nuclear 
Threat from North Korea”—it didn’t 
take long for the truth to surface. 
Whether denuclearization begins by 
closing facilities, by cutting weapons 
stockpiles, or by freezing production 
of nuclear fuel, the first step is making 
an inventory of what is in place. With¬ 
out a detailed list of what a country has 
and where, there can be no verifica¬ 
tion (except of explosive tests or mis¬ 
sile launches, which can be monitored 
from outside the country), and there¬ 
fore no meaningful arms control. Yet 
when Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
traveled to Pyongyang to begin making 
such a list, just three weeks after the 
Singapore summit, Kim refused even 
to meet with him. Underscoring that 
they were not, in fact, prepared to begin 
denuclearization as Americans under¬ 
stand it, North Korean officials bashed 
the US for making “gangster-like” de¬ 
mands that amounted, in their eyes, to 
being asked to create a “target list.” 


In the months that followed, the 
Trump administration tried hard to 
turn the summit’s mushy outcome into 
something concrete. It appointed a for¬ 
mer senior official, Stephen Biegun, as 
a special envoy to work full time on de¬ 
nuclearizing North Korea and pushed 
Pyongyang to create joint task forces 
to tackle what needed to be done. In a 
further sign that all was not as it had 
seemed in Singapore, Pyongyang re¬ 
fused. Confusion over what was going 
on reached a peak in December, when 
National Security Adviser John Bolton 
commented incomprehensibly, “They 
have not lived up to the commitments 
so far. That’s why I think the President 
thinks that another summit is likely to 
be productive.” 

Last summer, the president had asked 
the Japanese government to nominate 
him for a Nobel Peace Prize. The prize 
given to President Obama, however un¬ 
deserved, still rankled. As the months 
passed, its allure grew and surely had 
something to do with Trump’s push 
for a second summit despite the lack 
of progress. Each leader harbored the 
conviction that across a table from the 
other, he could successfully negotiate 
an agreement. 

As the Hanoi meeting neared, the 
contradictions grew. News broke of 
renewed activity at a North Korean 
missile site, of the discovery of a previ¬ 
ously unknown site, and of continued 
production of nuclear weapons fuel by 
North Korea since the Singapore sum¬ 
mit. In late January, speaking on behalf 
of all the US intelligence agencies, Di¬ 
rector of National Intelligence Daniel 
Coats concluded that because North 
Korea’s leaders see their nuclear arse¬ 
nal as “critical to regime survival,” they 
are “unlikely to” (intelligence-speak 
for “won’t”) give them up. 

Yet expectations on the US side 
soared. Trump prophesied “fantastic 
success.” Leaks and official speeches 
suggested that the countries would go 
far beyond denuclearization by sign¬ 
ing a declaration to officially end the 
Korean War and perhaps, by estab¬ 
lishing liaison offices in each other’s 
capital, take a step toward normaliz¬ 
ing relations. In exchange for a North 
Korean pledge to shut down its major 
nuclear weapons fuel production site 
at Yongbyon, Washington would lift 
some of its sanctions. Nongovernmen¬ 
tal experts warned repeatedly that 
the US was about to give up too much 
for far too little. Then, as Trump was 
about to leave for Hanoi, he suddenly, 
drastically lowered the bar: “I’m in no 
rush... I just don’t want testing. As 
long as there’s no testing, we’re happy.” 
At this point, anyone who thought he 
or she could predict the outcome of 
the summit hadn’t been paying close 
attention. 

No one who was not in the room 
knows what actually happened at the 
short meeting between Trump and 
Kim in Hanoi—and possibly those who 
were don’t know either. It has been 
called a total failure, a basis for fur¬ 
ther talks, and even a success. Before 
rushing out of town—having canceled 
a planned “signing ceremony”—Trump 
announced at his press conference that 
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North Korea had demanded a complete 
lifting of sanctions in return for dis¬ 
mantling Yongbyon. Hours later North 
Korea called a highly unusual after¬ 
midnight press conference to contradict 
him, saying that it had demanded only 
a partial lifting of sanctions. South Ko¬ 
rea’s president, Moon Jae-in, a crucial 
intermediary, has backed North Korea’s 
version. Satellite imagery made public 
days after the summit revealed that 
Pyongyang had begun to rebuild a mis¬ 
sile test site it had partially dismantled 
after the June meeting. Experts disagree 
on whether this is a renewed threat or a 
sign of North Korea’s urgent need for 
an agreement because of its economic 
weakness. Just about the only thing 
that is clear is that the two sides were 
not ready for the meeting in Hanoi. 

What happens next? Anything is 
possible, from North Korea resuming 
nuclear or missile tests in the near fu¬ 
ture to another (very unwise) summit. 
Trump chooses to be unpredictable 
and he has few peers in that. But those 
who have dealt with North Koreans 
know that they are at least his equal. 
The most carefully prepared official 
visits frequently dissolve in a cloud of 
confusion. Even semiofficial or unof¬ 
ficial meetings can be suddenly blown 
off course. Experts on North Korea 
expect it. The US-North Korean re¬ 
lationship right now is thus unpredict¬ 
ability squared. There are also signs of 
division within the Trump administra¬ 
tion, with the president and secretary 
of state badly wanting a deal—perhaps 
a Nobel Prize-size deal—and Bolton, 
who has long favored force over nego¬ 
tiation, working behind the scenes to 
sabotage an agreement. 

In the US there are roughly two 
schools of thought about how to pro¬ 
ceed. By far the larger is composed of 
those who, one way or another, focus 
on process. Before Singapore there was 
an enormous debate over whether it 
was wise to begin a negotiation at the 
top, rather than follow the usual dip¬ 
lomatic practice of hammering out an 
agreement among lower-level officials, 
leaving only the last few points for 
leaders to agree on. Trump support¬ 
ers pointed out that the US had spent 
decades failing to make that approach 
work with North Korea, perhaps not 
surprising when dealing with a coun¬ 
try with only one decision-maker. Why 
not, then, try the top-down approach 
with an American leader who has—or 
thinks he has—strong powers of per¬ 
suasion? Whatever the merits of this 
argument, the collapse in Hanoi makes 
clear that starting at the top cannot 
work unless a threshold of agreement 
has been reached in advance, on paper 
and in some detail. Otherwise a sum¬ 
mit, which lasts at most a day or two, is 
just asking for trouble. 

There is also debate about what talks 
should focus on: Is North Korea’s con¬ 
tinuing ability to make more weap¬ 
ons fuel, and therefore more nuclear 
weapons, the greater threat, or should 
the US make ending Pyongyang’s 
missile testing its top priority? North 
Korea has only carried out two tests of 
an intercontinental-range missile—not 
nearly enough to have confidence in its 
capacity to reach the US. But it also has 
a large force of shorter-range missiles 
that threaten South Korea and Japan. 
Adding to an arsenal that already 
numbers thirty to sixty nuclear weap¬ 
ons would not necessarily change the 
threat dramatically, but North Korea 


could covertly export excess nuclear 
fuel to other countries or nonstate 
groups. Furthermore, shutting down 
fuel production requires invasive, on- 
the-ground inspections, whereas mis¬ 
sile testing can be monitored from 
outside the country. This debate con¬ 
sumes lots of time among experts but 
ends inconclusively. 

The success of an agreement that 
shut down North Korea’s plutonium 
production from 1994 to 2002, avoid¬ 
ing production of fuel sufficient for 
about one hundred bombs, is a rea¬ 
son to think that an agreement can be 
reached again. On the other hand, that 
agreement ended when the US discov¬ 
ered that North Korea had been cheat¬ 
ing by building a secret facility to make 
highly enriched uranium, the other 
nuclear weapons fuel. Rather than in¬ 
sist that North Korea dismantle the 
facility and adhere to the clear intent 
of the agreement, Washington chose to 
end it—a mistaken decision in which 
Bolton had a major part. There have 
been other, perhaps historic, missed 
opportunities. Some of the participants 
in talks held in 2000 believe that North 
Korea was prepared to reach an agree¬ 
ment on missiles that Washington was 
not then ready for. 

In spite of all the failures, the opti¬ 
mists still believe an agreement can be 
reached if only the right formula can 
be found. They point to American mis¬ 
takes over the past year that can be cor¬ 
rected. Washington gave Pyongyang 
unreciprocated gifts at Singapore and 
then seemed to be negotiating with it¬ 
self by publicly changing its goals for 
Hanoi. They argue that Kim Jong-un 
appears to care far more about his 
country’s economic progress than ei¬ 
ther his father or grandfather did. The 
tough US-led sanctions now in place 
have badly hurt North Korea’s econ¬ 
omy, and thus their power as leverage 
is growing. Most important, these be¬ 
lievers note that until now South Korea 
has not had a president as resolutely, 
passionately, and effectively devoted 
as Moon Jae-in to both Seoul’s defense 
alliance with the United States and to 
reunification of the two Koreas. 

The second school of thought, in 
which I now reluctantly find myself, be¬ 
lieves that a solution cannot be found 
through further efforts along estab¬ 
lished lines. There are overwhelming 
reasons why North Korea is not going 
to give up its nuclear deterrent, except 
perhaps in the distant future. If that is 
the case, then the US goal of “complete, 
verifiable and irreversible denuclear¬ 
ization” in the near term is unachiev¬ 
able and is the reason for Washington’s 
decades-long failure to stop North 
Korea’s nuclear program. Beyond their 
military utility, nuclear weapons are all 
that North Korea has to command in¬ 
ternational attention. Pyongyang may 
also see them as a valuable bargaining 
chip should it ever negotiate reunifica¬ 
tion with Seoul, which has a huge advan¬ 
tage in economic strength. 

Moreover, North Korean officials 
know the fate of Saddam Hussein and 
Muammar Qaddafi. They are quick to 
tell visitors that if the Iraqi and Libyan 
leaders had not given up their weapons 
of mass destruction, their lives would 
have ended quite differently. Being 
close students of US foreign policy, 
they are also likely to believe that just 
as Washington eventually dropped its 
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sanctions and accepted Pakistan’s and 
India’s nuclear status, it will ultimately 
do the same for North Korea. 

It is well to remember that while a 
dozen countries have halted nuclear 
programs at various points, only one has 
given up completed nuclear weapons it 
made itself. This was the South African 
apartheid government of F. W. de Klerk, 
and in that case the motivation was prob¬ 
ably fear of turning over those weapons 
to the incoming black government. To 
this history must be added North Kore¬ 
ans’ living memory of the devastation the 
country suffered in the Korean War and 
the immense sacrifices it has made over 
six decades to build its nuclear force. 

A more realistic policy therefore 
would be for Washington to move 
partway to the South Korean view that 


on the production of nuclear weapons 
fuel. These and possibly other steps 
would dramatically lower the threat 
North Korea poses to international 
peace, despite falling far short of de¬ 
nuclearization. Sanctions relief could 
begin with measures that would allow 
joint economic projects (the reopen¬ 
ing of a factory park and a tourist re¬ 
sort just north of the DMZ and possible 
linkage of railways) between the North 
and the South to resume and expand. 

If mutual trust grows, and Pyongyang 
has more and more to gain from its eco¬ 
nomic relations with the South and other 
countries, agreements might be reached 
to reduce the huge conventional forces 
that North Korea has stationed along 
the DMZ. These would lower the threat 
to South Korea and to US forces there, 



A North Korean military official discussing plans for the demolition of 
the Punggye-ri underground nuclear test facility, May 2018 


denuclearization will come as a conse¬ 
quence of peace on the peninsula. This 
is the reverse of the current US view 
that the elements of peace—a formal 
end to the Korean War, Korean reuni¬ 
fication, and adjustments to the US- 
South Korean defense alliance and the 
disposition of US forces there—can 
only follow verifiable denuclearization. 

Such a shift in policy would not mean 
that the US has to formally accept 
North Korea as a permanent nuclear 
state. Instead, a deliberately ambigu¬ 
ous arrangement, along the lines of the 
One China policy, might be developed. 
One China allowed the US to recognize 
the PRC as the sole legal government 
of China and sidestep a nonnegotiable 
disagreement and possible war, and en¬ 
abled Washington and Beijing to open 
relations, while letting the US continue 
to safeguard Taiwan’s independence, 
democracy, and economic vitality, at 
the cost of lowering Taipei’s diplomatic 
status. It has been in effect for decades. 

Similarly, the US and North Korea 
might agree to disagree on its perma¬ 
nent nuclear status, while taking con¬ 
crete steps to lower pressing threats. 
They might agree to a formal ban on 
missile testing, optimally covering 
even short-range missiles. They might 
be able to agree to a verifiable freeze 


and ease the burden on Pyongyang of 
supporting such a large military. North 
Korea’s chemical and biological weap¬ 
ons might also be addressed, as well 
as its cybercrimes. But North Korea 
would not rejoin the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty or be recognized in any other 
international setting as a nuclear state. 

A straightforward test could help 
decide if Washington needs to make 
this somewhat bitter change in policy. 
If the US and North Korea can for¬ 
mally agree to the same definition of 
“denuclearization of the Korean Pen¬ 
insula,” then there is no need for the 
change. If they cannot, as they have 
failed to do for a quarter-century, then 
it is time to rethink American goals. 
Either way, making progress is going 
to require that the US carefully ration 
the remaining elements of its leverage: 
the breadth and warmth of its interac¬ 
tions with Pyongyang from cultural ex¬ 
changes to diplomatic recognition, its 
military presence in South Korea and 
close coordination, including the even¬ 
tual resumption of exercises, with the 
South Korean military, and its unilat¬ 
eral and multilateral sanctions. They 
are substantial, but fewer than the ele¬ 
ments of its North Korean policy that 
need to change. 

—March 20,2019 
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‘I Have Let Whitman Alone’ 

Brenda Wineapple 



Walt Whitman, 1880 


In 1855 no one had yet heard anything 
like the raw, declamatory, and jubilant 
voice of the self-proclaimed “American, 
one of the roughs, a kosmos”—Walt 
Whitman, who in Leaves of Grass, his 
dazzling poetic debut, announced, “I 
celebrate myself,/And what I assume 
you shall assume,/For every atom be¬ 
longing to me as good belongs to you.” 
Whitman was unequivocally declaring 
his own independence from poetic con¬ 
ventions and niceties. Here was a poet 
of the people for the people, without 
pretension or pomp, who wrote verse 
that captured everyday speech, both its 
fluency and its clank. “The best writ¬ 
ing,” Whitman would say, “has no lace 
on its sleeves.” 

In Walt Whitman Speaks: His Final 
Thoughts on Life, Writing, Spiritual¬ 
ity, and the Promise of America, he 
again speaks to us, this time from his 
house at 328 Mickle Street in Camden, 
New Jersey.* “I seem to be developing 
into a garrulous old man—a talker— 
a teller of stories,” he told his friend 
Horace Traubel, who was transcribing 
in shorthand most of what Whitman 
said to him during the last years of his 
life. By the time Whitman died in 1892, 
Traubel had accumulated about five 
thousand pages of these conversations, 
a monumental chronicle of Whitman’s 
reflections, ruminations, analyses, and 
affirmations. 

Whitman and Traubel had been col¬ 
laborating on this joint project since 
1888. Although Whitman didn’t know 
exactly what Traubel was jotting down, 
he understood that Traubel would 
write of their relationship one day, tell¬ 
ing him, “I want you to speak for me 
when I am dead.” As Whitman fur¬ 
ther explained, “You will be called on 
many a time in the future to bear wit¬ 
ness—to quote these days, our work 
together, the talks, anxieties—the vic¬ 
tories, defeats. Whatever we do, we 
must let our history tell the truth: what¬ 
ever becomes of us, tell the truth.” He 
didn’t want to be mummified. “Do not 
prettify me: include all the hells and 
damns,” Whitman instructed. When 
Traubel read back to Whitman some of 
what he’d transcribed, as he sometimes 
did, Whitman replied with satisfaction, 
“You do the thing just as I should wish 
it to be done.” He had found his very 
own Boswell. 

Whitman had first encountered 
Traubel about fifteen years earlier, 
shortly after the poet arrived in Cam¬ 
den in 1873. Traubel, then fourteen, 
was carrying a large stack of library 
books, and Whitman had joked about 
a boy who reads too much. They 
quickly formed a friendship; Traubel 
greatly admired the poet and his work, 
and they sat on the front stoop to 
discuss what they had been reading, 
or they would watch baseball games 
together on the Camden common. 


*This essay will appear, in somewhat 
different form, as the introduction 
to Walt Whitman Speaks: His Final 
Thoughts on Life, Writing, Spirituality, 
and the Promise of America, edited by 
Brenda Wineapple, to be published by 
the Library of America in April. 


Initially, a number of people com¬ 
plained to Traubel’s mother that her 
son shouldn’t associate with such an 
old lecher, but Traubel volunteered to 
run errands for the increasingly infirm 
Whitman. 

Whitman had moved into the home 
of one of his brothers after suffer¬ 
ing a stroke, and though he regained 
some strength and mobility, he stayed 
with his brother George and his fam¬ 
ily, where his mother was also living. 
After her death, when the rest of the 
Whitmans left Camden, the poet pur¬ 
chased a small two-story row house 
on Mickle Street. By 1888, Traubel 
was stopping by every day, usually on 
his way home from nearby Philadel¬ 
phia, where he worked as a bank clerk. 
As Whitman’s unofficial amanuen¬ 
sis, he answered Whitman’s letters, 
scoured Philadelphia for the kind of 
quill pen Whitman liked, and was 
soon marshaling Whitman’s friends 
to help pay for his caregivers and 
nurses. Traubel arranged benefit lec¬ 
tures to defray their expense, and 
he organized the birthday dinners 
and iced champagne that delighted 
Whitman. Efficient and methodical, 
Traubel also acted as liaison to several 
editors when Whitman was preparing 
his volume November Boughs. With 
Traubel’s assistance, he published late 
volumes such as a pocket edition of 
Leaves of Grass, a Complete Poems 
and Prose, the volume Good-bye My 
Fancy, and the “deathbed” edition of 
Leaves of Grass. 
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1 wonder whether you understand 
at all the functions you have come to 
fulfil here! that you’re the only thing 
between me and death?” Whitman 
exclaimed in 1889. As Whitman’s bi¬ 
ographer, which is essentially what 
he had become, Traubel also sifted 
through the heap of manuscripts, let¬ 
ters, books, envelopes, magazines, and 
slips of paper strewn all over Whit¬ 
man’s second-floor bedroom. “I live 
here in a ruin of debris—a ruin of 
ruins,” Whitman sheepishly admitted. 
If he proposed to burn or tear up a let¬ 
ter, Traubel intervened, and whenever 
the young man asked for some docu¬ 
ment, Whitman handed it over without 
protest. 

Their routine continued with rare 
exceptions, and by 1891 Traubel felt so 
close to the poet that he was married 
in his house. Traubel and Whitman 
could sit together in silence for long pe¬ 
riods, but then Traubel might encour¬ 
age Whitman, trying nonetheless “to 
not trespass and not to ply too closely 
with questions necessary or unneces¬ 
sary,” as he later said. But he pushed 
back against some of Whitman’s bi¬ 
ases, both men enjoying the give and 
take. Traubel was a committed so¬ 
cialist, which Whitman decidedly was 
not. “How much have you looked into 
the subject of the economic origin 
of things we call vices, evils, sins?” 
Traubel gently needled his friend. 
Smiling, Whitman replied with good 
humor, “You know how I shy at prob¬ 
lems, duties, consciences: you seem 


S to like to trip me with your pertinent 
"| impertinences.” 

^ In turn, Whitman would tease 
Traubel, promising him revelations 
that he never delivered, such as the se¬ 
cret he described as “the one big factor, 
entanglement (I may almost say trag¬ 
edy) of my life about which I have not 
so far talked freely with you.” Prodded, 
Whitman demurred. “Some day the 
right day will come—then we’ll have a 
big pow-wow about it.” The right day 
never came. “There is something fur¬ 
tive in my nature,” Whitman once told 
a friend, “like an old hen.” If Whitman 
did in fact reveal a secret, perhaps about 
his sexuality, Traubel didn’t record it, 
although he seems to have recorded ev¬ 
erything faithfully and to have fulfilled 
his promise not to sanitize or censor. 

Traubel’s great achievement lay 
in these transcriptions; the first vol¬ 
ume, With Walt Whitman in Camden, 
was published in 1906 as a kind of 
daily diary of Whitman’s talk. As the 
younger man explained: 

I have let Whitman alone. I have 
let him remain the chief figure in 
his own story. This book is more 
his book than my book. It talks his 
words. It reflects his manner. It is 
the utterance of his faith. That is 
why I have not fooled with its text. 
Why I have chosen to leave it in its 
unpremeditated arrangement of 
light and shade. 

The result is Whitman whole, pre¬ 
sented informally and without polish; 
it reveals the breadth of his interests— 
from science and literature to petty 
gossip: “a human phonograph,” one 
reviewer called it. Whitman emerged 
as spirited and vain, judgmental and 
broad-minded, stoic and easygoing, 
enduringly warm-hearted—not unlike 
the courageous and brash poet who had 
promised in 1855 “a perpetual jour¬ 
ney,” perpetually unfolding in a verse 
where “past and present and future are 
not disjoined.” 

For though he savored untrodden 
paths and the open road, Whitman was 
also the poet of the city. “New York’s 
the place!” he told Traubel. “If you 
wish the profound, generous, encom¬ 
passing things, New York is your nat¬ 
ural center of gravity.” In 1881, in the 
sixth edition of Leaves of Grass, he was 
calling himself “Walt Whitman, a kos¬ 
mos, of Manhattan the son.” 

Yet Whitman adored Washington 
too. “I was always between two loves at 
that time,” he explained to Traubel. “I 
wanted to be in New York, I had to be 
in Washington: I was never in the one 
place but I was restless for the other: 
my heart was distracted.” Washington 
offered fine scenery, “plenty of hills, 
and a noble river,” he said. And there 
Whitman had met the handsome young 
horsecar conductor Peter Doyle, an 
Irish native raised in the South and 
recently a soldier in the Confederate 
army; he and Whitman were intimate, 
loving companions until 1873, when 
Whitman left the capital. 

Traubel’s devotion to Walt Whit¬ 
man was complete and lifelong. Part 
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acolyte, part sympathetic confidant, 
and part son, Traubel has more or less 
disappeared from history except for his 
attachment to Whitman. And yet by 
the time of his death in 1919—the cen¬ 
tenary of Whitman’s birth—many of 
Traubel’s own writings had been trans¬ 
lated into German, French, and Japa¬ 
nese; he was known in America and 
abroad as a committed socialist and 
humanitarian, and what Helen Keller 
called a champion “of liberty, of man¬ 
hood and womanhood, of justice and 
righteousness.” Eugene Debs said of 
Traubel that he “has the clear vision of 
a prophet, the analytical mind of a phi¬ 
losopher, ... the heroic soul of a martyr, 
and the unpolluted heart of a child.” 

The son of a German Jewish im¬ 
migrant lithographer named Maurice 
Traubel and Katherine Grunder, who 
was not Jewish, Traubel briefly worked 
for his father, though he had literary 
aspirations, and while a bank clerk in 
Philadelphia he served as that city’s 
correspondent to the Boston Com¬ 
monwealth, contributing hundreds of 
pieces, mainly on political topics such 
as women’s rights and race relations. 
He also wrote editorials and small lit¬ 
erary reviews for other papers, helped 
establish a speakers’ club where top¬ 
ics ranged from Arctic explorations to 
copyright law, and was instrumental in 
the founding of the Philadelphia Ethi¬ 
cal Society. In 1890 he launched the 
journal The Conservator to foster com¬ 


munication among liberal groups, and 
in 1904 he gathered forty of his own 
prose poems in a volume called Chants 
Communal —no doubt a tribute to 
Whitman’s “Chants Democratic”— 
that intended to inspire working people 
and plead for inclusiveness, equality, 
and love. 

Yet it’s for his devotion to Whitman 
that we recognize Traubel’s name. Each 
day for four years, Traubel copied down 
Whitman’s conversation on scraps of 
paper, stuffed them in his pockets, and 
then, to keep them fresh, transcribed 
them immediately on returning home. 
When he published the first volume 
of With Walt Whitman in Camden, he 
opted for completeness over selection. 
No doubt Traubel was after something 
like Whitman’s own poetry: “I am 
large, I contain multitudes.” 

The first volume sold poorly, which 
endangered the publication of a second. 
But With Walt Whitman in Camden, 
volume 2, did appear in 1908. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it tried the patience of many a 
critic, precisely because it was Whit¬ 
man unedited, which meant it was 
loaded with big chunks of repetitive, 
irrelevant, and tedious material. The 
fawning of his friends, the inclusion 
of laudatory correspondence, and the 
trivial and digressive nature of the con¬ 
versations often muffled Whitman’s far 
more cogent remarks on writing and 
writers or on his war experiences. Still, 
Traubel had supplied literary historians, 


scholars, biographers, and Whitman 
fans with a rich resource that would be 
mined for years and years to come. 

And he kept at it. While preparing 
another book of his own poems, he 
worked on a third volume of Whitman’s 
conversation, which covered the years 
1888 and 1889. It was published in 1914, 
the last volume to appear in Traubel’s 
lifetime. With his finances precarious, 
his travels and writing incessant, and 
some of his friends sent to prison for 
protesting America’s involvement in 
World War I, which he deplored, the 
exhausted Traubel suffered mild heart 
attacks and a minor stroke. In the fall 
of 1919 he died; he’d said he heard Walt 
Whitman calling. 

Traubel had been working on the 
fourth volume of With Walt Whitman 
in Camden, which wasn’t published 
until 1953, edited by the Whitman 
scholar Sculley Bradley; in 1964, vol¬ 
ume five appeared, edited by Traubel’s 
daughter, Gertrude; the sixth install¬ 
ment of conversations, which she had 
also worked on, came out in 1982, and 
the seventh in 1992. In all, there were 
nine huge volumes—the last two not 
published until 1996. The sum total is 
extraordinary: an invaluable compen¬ 
dium of observations, insights, over¬ 
tures, obsessions, and empathy from 
“an outdoors man,” as Whitman said, 
“serving an indoor sentence.” 

But the material begs for compres¬ 
sion. Traubel’s transcriptions are cum¬ 


bersome, redundant, and taxing even 
for the most ardent Whitman admirer. 
Thus in choosing selections, I have 
omitted his commentary on local Cam¬ 
den weather and politics, free trade, 
money matters, or the negotiations 
for his tomb at Harleigh Cemetery, as 
well as discussion of the temperature 
in his room (too hot), his ailments, 
and the back-and-forth with obsequi¬ 
ous disciples. Some of this material 
may be important for scholars, but 
I’ve tried to choose the pronounce¬ 
ments, whether about America, na¬ 
ture, his poetry, art, or about other 
writers, that can stand alone or, better 
yet, provide for the reader the good 
company that Whitman generously 
afforded me. 

I found him to be a remarkable man, 
alert and engaged and without regret, 
a democrat in all things although not 
without his prejudices. He firmly be¬ 
lieved that freedom rightfully belongs 
to every person, but he had never 
been an abolitionist (he distrusted po¬ 
litical radicalism of every kind), nor 
could he fully embrace racial equality. 
Yet Walt Whitman remains an origi¬ 
nal. Proud never to have backed down 
or away from what he wanted to do, he 
did not mask his own wish, even his 
burning need, to be recognized. As he 
speaks of life and death and the cos¬ 
mos, he again bids us today, as he has 
always done, “Be of good cheer, we will 
not desert you.” 


FROM ‘WALT WHITMAN SPEAKS’ 


America must welcome all—Chinese, Irish, German, pauper or not, crim¬ 
inal or not—all, all, without exceptions: become an asylum for all who 
choose to come. We may have drifted away from this principle temporar¬ 
ily but time will bring us back. The tide may rise and rise again and still 
again and again after that, but at last there is an ebb—the low water comes 
at last. Think of it—think of it: how little of the land of the United States is 
cultivated—how much of it is still utterly untilled. When you go West you 
sometimes travel whole days at lightning speed across vast spaces where 
not an acre is plowed, not a tree is touched, not a sign of a house is any¬ 
where detected. America is not for special types, for the caste, but for the 
great mass of people—the vast, surging, hopeful, army of workers. Dare 
we deny them a home—close the doors in their face—take possession of 
all and fence it in and then sit down satisfied with our system—convinced 
that we have solved our problem? I for my part refuse to connect America 
with such a failure—such a tragedy, for tragedy it would be. 

America has its purpose: it must serve that purpose to the end: I look 
upon the future as certain: our people will in the end read all these lessons 
right: America will stand opposed to everything which means restriction— 
stand against all policies of exclusion: accept Irish, Chinese—knowing it 
must not question the logic of its hospitality. 

I look ahead seeing for America a bad day—a dark if not stormy day—in 
which this policy, this restriction, this attempt to draw a line against free 
speech, free printing, free assembly, will become a weapon of menace to 
our future. 

I anticipate the day when some wise man will start out to argue that two 
and two are not four but five or something else: history proving that two 
and two couldn’t be four: and probability, too: yes, more than that, the wise 
man will prove it out of his own consciousness—prove it for somebody— 
for a few: they will believe in him—a body of disciples will believe: then, 
presto! you have a new religion! 

I like the scientific spirit—the holding off, the being sure but not too sure, 
the willingness to surrender ideas when the evidence is against them: this 
is ultimately fine—it always keeps the way beyond open—always gives 
life, thought, affection, the whole man, a chance to try over again after a 
mistake—after a wrong guess. 

[Jefferson] Davis was absolutely without lubricity. Was like a general, hav¬ 
ing made a mistake, with time for retrieval—but was too proud to unbend, 
to acknowledge his mistake. If you grant that, then goodby science— 
to the devil with progress! The top-most glory of science, our science, 


today—is its spirit of tolerance—its broad human spirit of acceptance—its 
admission equally of every view—making dogma of none. Davis was of a 
damned bad type—of the type which, liking cabbage (to give a homely 
instance) or onions, would damn anybody who does not. But that is not 
modern—that is not up to us—we have reached beyond and beyond. The 
South has had some of the best samples and some of the meanest. I have 
seen Davis often—we measured him long ago. It would not be well to have 
an America of such men. 

Politics for politics’ sake, church for church’s sake, talk for talk’s sake, 
government for government’s sake: state it any way you choose it becomes 
offensive: it’s all out of the same pit. Instead of regarding literature as only 
a weapon, an instrument, in the service of something larger than itself, it 
looks upon itself as an end—as a fact to be finally worshipped, adored. To 
me that’s all a horrible blasphemy—a bad-smelling apostasy. 

I take it there are qualities—latent forces—in all men which need to be 
shaken up into life: to shake them up—that is the function of the writer. 

The secret of it all is, to write in the gush, the throb, the flood, of the 
moment—to put things down without deliberation—without worrying 
about their style—without waiting for a fit time or place. I always worked 
that way. I took the first scrap of paper, the first doorstep, the first desk, 
and wrote—wrote, wrote. No prepared picture, no elaborated poem, no 
after-narrative, could be what the thing itself is. You want to catch its first 
spirit—to tally its birth. By writing at the instant the very heart-beat of 
life is caught. 

A woman I knew once asked a man to give her a child: she was greatly in 
love with him: it was not done: he did not care that much for her: he said to 
her, “all children should be love children”: then he thought she might repent 
if the thing was done: after his refusal she said: “Now I suppose you despise 
me.” He said: “Despise you? no: I respect you: I feel that you have conferred 
the highest honor on me.” Years after, he met her again. She was married— 
had children. But she said to him: “I still love my dream-child best.” 

It does a man good to turn himself inside out once in a while: to sort 
of turn the tables on himself: to look at himself through other eyes— 
especially skeptical eyes, if he can. It takes a good deal of resolution to do 
it: yet it should be done—no one is safe until he can give himself such a 
drubbing: until he can shock himself out of his complacency. Think how 
we go on believing in ourselves—which in the main is all right (what could 
we ever do if we didn’t believe in ourselves?)—a colossal self-satisfaction, 
which is worse for a man than being a damned scoundrel. 
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The story begins late on Christmas 
Eve, 2012. Edouard is twenty years old, 
and he has left the apartment of friends 
in northeast Paris, where they have 
had a few bottles of wine. He takes a 
share-bike as far as the place de la Re- 
publique, and then, to clear his head, 
he decides to walk the rest of the way 
to his little studio near the Canal Saint- 
Martin. In the large square, under re¬ 
construction at the time, a man about 
a decade older tries to pick him up. 
Edouard resists at first, and then takes 
the man, Reda, home with him. They 
have sex five or six times over the next 
few hours, nap, shower. When Reda 
starts to leave, Edouard notices that 
his phone and iPad are missing. He ac¬ 
cuses Reda in the gentlest way, and de¬ 
sire turns to ferocious violence: Reda 
strangles him with a scarf, pulls out a 
gun, and rapes him. 

Except the story does not begin on 
Christmas Eve, 2012. It begins more 
than a decade earlier, when Edouard 
lived in the poorer north of France, 
and still went by his given name of 
Eddy. Endlessly bullied by classmates 
for his effeminate gestures, mocked 
by his brawler father, Eddy escapes 
only thanks to France’s elite educa¬ 
tion system, mastering the social codes 
that will bring him all the way to Paris, 
where he has remade himself as a bour¬ 
geois. Or the story begins decades ear¬ 
lier than that, in French Algeria, where 
Eddy’s grandfather fought, and from 
which Reda’s father migrated to Paris. 
The etiology of the crime, and the pun¬ 
ishment that may follow, stretch past 
the experiences of two men in the 10th 
arrondissement. And the walls of the 

S 

little studio apartment in which Edou¬ 
ard could have lost his life expand to 
encompass entire regimes of public and 
private cruelty. 

“Edouard” and “Eddy” are both 
Edouard Louis, and the savagery of 
that night spirals back and branches 
forward in History of Violence, his 
second autobiographical novel. It’s a 
treatise on class, race, and sexuality in¬ 
tertwined with an agonizing testimony 
of crime, recounted in a prismatic fash¬ 
ion that fractures those horrible min¬ 
utes of Christmas 2012 into shadows 
and reflections. Since its publication 
in France in 2016—where it drew both 
raves and furious denunciations— His¬ 
tory of Violence has become an interna¬ 
tional success; last year it was adapted 
for the stage by Thomas Ostermeier of 
the Schaubiihne, one of Berlin’s lead¬ 
ing theaters. It also afforded its author 
a public renown that he has eagerly em¬ 
braced, with aims that go well beyond 
literature. 

Louis has since emerged as the 
French literary world’s most impla¬ 
cable, immoderate opponent of Em¬ 
manuel Macron, the young president 


whose promises of national renewal 
have lately run aground. Having en¬ 
dorsed the far-left anti-European can¬ 
didate Jean-Luc Melenchon in the 2017 
presidential election, Louis has gone 
on to flay Macron as “ultra-violent” 
and as “someone who hates poor peo¬ 
ple,” and to insist that Macron and 
indeed the entire political class have 
“blood on their hands.” When a re¬ 
port appeared that Elysee officials had 
taken an interest in Who Killed My Fa¬ 
ther, a polemical tract Louis published 
last May, he rose up in fury. “I write 
to shame you,” he wrote on Twitter to 
@EmmanuelMacron—a “J’Accuse...! ” 
that fit into 280 characters. 

Who Killed My Father is a short pam¬ 
phlet of fewer than a hundred pages, 
with none of the precision or serious¬ 
ness of his two novels. It was released 
in France when a majority of the coun¬ 
try still supported Macron, but arrives 
in English as the president’s approval 
ratings have sunk to the same abysmal 
level that limited his two predecessors 
to a single term in office—and as he 
has become the object of hatred for a 
small, furiously angry movement of 
working-class French people. Louis 
has enthusiastically embraced the gilets 
jaunes, and in the English-speaking 
world Who Killed My Father looks 
destined to become a vindication of 
these anti-Macron protests, whose par¬ 
ticipants live largely outside the capital 


and whose average incomes hover just 
above the poverty line. For Louis is the 
boy who escaped the boondocks yet 
became its spokesman. He is a passion¬ 
ate writer, and outspoken on behalf of 
minorities in a country that pretends 
they don’t exist; he is also impetuous, 
self-regarding, and—at a moment of 
alarming crisis in France and across 
Europe—all too willing to support 
populist reaction over sincere political 
engagement. 

Louis was born Eddy Bellegueule in 
1992 in Hallencourt, a village in the 
northern region of Picardy. (The near¬ 
est city is Amiens, Macron’s home¬ 
town.) His brutal, poverty-stricken 
childhood and the intense homopho¬ 
bia of his family and schoolmates were 
the subject of his first book, The End 
of Eddy, which became an unexpected 
best seller in 2014. “From my child¬ 
hood I have no happy memories,” it be¬ 
gins, and its plainspoken pages recount 
a youth marked by abject privation, 
spit-hocking bullies, rampant alcohol¬ 
ism, and newborn kittens pounded to 
death in plastic bags. It’s a hard-knock 
life, though Eddy does not fully wish to 
escape it; when he wins his admission 
to the lycee in Amiens, where he stud¬ 
ies theater, he feels at once that he’s 
escaped a nightmare and betrayed his 
family. Louis, having moved to Paris 


and renamed himself, published The 
End of Eddy while a student at the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, the grande 
ecole of France’s most rarefied elite. 

Two older writers, also northerners 
who came to the capital, hovered over 
The End of Eddy and continue to shape 
the aims of Louis’s literary disclosures. 
One is Annie Ernaux, who has spent 
decades exploring the psychological 
price of class distinction in such auto¬ 
biographical works as A Man’s Place 
(1983) and The Years (2008). The other, 
to whom The End of Eddy is dedicated, 
is Didier Eribon, a sociologist working 
in the tradition of Pierre Bourdieu, 
whose marvelous book Returning to 
Reims (2009) plumbs his dissociation 
from both his working-class roots and 
his new bourgeois life. Like Louis, Eri¬ 
bon distanced himself from his family 
through the French education system, 
writing a biography of Michel Foucault 
and becoming a professor in Amiens, 
where he and Louis met. Eribon’s fam¬ 
ily were reliable left-wing voters in 
the past but now, like Louis’s, support 
Marine Le Pen. 1 

Even more than The End of Eddy, 
History of Violence is indebted to Eri¬ 
bon: it is a book that puts sociology in 
the service of autobiography. And Eri¬ 
bon, or “Didier,” is a character in it. It’s 

S 

his apartment that Edouard is leaving 
on the night of December 24, toting 
two books Didier gave him as Christ¬ 
mas gifts (like a cocky normalien he 
drops the authors’ names, Nietzsche 
and Claude Simon) when Reda chats 
him up in the place de la Republique. 
“I wanted to take his breath in my fin¬ 
gers and spread it all over my face,” 
Edouard remembers. He tells us of his 
curiosity about Reda, of “when we were 
lying together in bed and I was begging 
to know more about him, about his 
life,” but in fact we learn very little. 

Reda is Algerian, of Kabyle ethnic¬ 
ity. He does odd jobs as a plumber, or 
so he says. We get tiny reflections of 
his body and hints of who he might be 
through mirror images of the narrator’s 
past—Edouard imagines Reda goofing 
off in school as his own cousin did, and 
if Reda has stolen his phone and iPad, 
well, Eddy Bellegueule stole in his 
youth as well. 

Our only real glimpse into Reda’s 
inner life comes from a long description 
of the suffering endured by his father in 
the early 1960s, at the end of the Alge¬ 
rian war. His father, Reda tells Edouard, 
lived in a Paris banlieue in a squalid 
factory hostel, managed by a “violent 
and tyrannical” veteran who thought 
his service in the former colonies meant 
he could “understand the psychology 
of the immigrants.” In the hostel, the 
immigrants slept in tiny rooms subdi¬ 
vided with plywood, and “their misery 
comes out in [the] noise” of creaking 
beds and scream-eliciting nightmares. 
What little the novel provides to fill in 
the cipher of Reda, beyond the “Arab 
male” designation in Edouard’s police 


^ouis included both Ernaux and Eri¬ 
bon in his first book, an edited col¬ 
lection of essays on Pierre Bourdieu. 
A new edition of Returning to Reims, 
with an introduction by Louis, was 
published in France last year. 
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report, comes from this colonial legacy, 
passed from father to son. 

Yet Louis makes hardly any effort 
in History of Violence to examine the 
psychic or emotional consequences 
of colonialism, whose effect on Reda 
he describes principally in terms of 
social categories, social privileges, so¬ 
cial disadvantages, and social stereo¬ 
types. There’s nothing wrong with this; 
Stendhal, Balzac, and Zola all used the 
novel to paint society in broad strokes. 
Louis, though, uses sociology as a nar¬ 
rative tool, in ways that flatten much 
more than they illuminate. (Even the 
book’s title has the sound of a defini¬ 
tive academic statement, rather than a 
memoir of a particular trauma.) Con¬ 
sider this passage on higher education, 
which Edouard describes as 

pretty much the only way I could 
get away from my past, not just 
geographically, but symbolically, 
socially—that is, completely. I 
could have gone to work in a fac¬ 
tory like my brother, three hun¬ 
dred kilometers from my parents, 
and never seen them again; that 
would have been a partial escape. 
My uncles, my brothers would still 
have lived inside me: I’d have had 
their vocabulary, their expressions, 
I’d have eaten the same things, 
worn the same clothes. 

Louis wants us to know that all lives 
are “symbolically, socially” condi¬ 
tioned, that the life of a factory worker 
in Picardy will differ from one in Al¬ 
sace or Brittany only in superficial 
ways. The outward manifestations of 
individuality are but excrescences of 
a social order whose disadvantages 
most cannot escape. And if tastes, ac¬ 
tions, and beliefs are wholly socially 
determined, that extends even to the 
author’s own rape, which Louis casts 
as just one act of violence in a cascade 
of aggression extending back to Reda’s 
father’s suffering in the banlieue, and 
before that to colonization and war in 

S 

Algeria. Though Edouard recounts the 
moments of his rape with unflinching 
detail, the book avoids all the thera¬ 
peutic strains in American writing on 
sexual assault and asks instead whether 
someone who’s forced to “endure what 
you never wanted to endure” can and 
should understand the social roots of 
his attacker’s wrongdoing—and thus 
refuse to advocate for his punishment. 

The debate over the degree to which a 
criminal is responsible for his actions, 
and to which societal disadvantages 
can diminish one’s personal guilt, is 
a staple of a hundred Law and Order 
episodes; and in France, too, left- 
wing appeals to social explanations of 
crime face off against a right-wing in¬ 
sistence that individuals must be held 
to account. (Nicolas Sarkozy won the 
French presidency in 2007 on exactly 
this tough-on-crime, no-social-excuses 
platform.) But Louis stacks the deck in 
favor of social determinism by reducing 
his characters to cutouts that closely re¬ 
semble right-wing stereotypes—whom 
we are then obliged to give the ben¬ 
efit of the doubt. The short-tempered 
North African criminal and the poor, 
hard-drinking northerners must be the 
way they are for unjust reasons; oth¬ 
erwise they would be racist or classist 
caricatures, and that couldn’t possibly 
be the case in the book we’re reading. 


S 

The exception, of course, is Edouard, 
the only fully developed character. It’s 
Edouard who surprises Reda by speak¬ 
ing a few words of Kabylian, a language 
he studied; it’s Edouard who gets to ex¬ 
press his plural identities in the bour¬ 
geois and working-class worlds; and it’s 
Edouard, above all, who gets to correct 
the assumptions and misprisions of a 
justice system that reduces Reda to an 
“Arab male” and himself to the vic¬ 
tim. u They want to lock you up inside 
a story that’s not your own,” Edouard 
says at one point. But if History of Vio¬ 
lence attempts to reclaim Reda’s story 
from the justice system that has taken it 
from him, Louis declines to afford such 
individuality to others; their role, like 
the players in a Brecht Lehrstiick, is 
only to illustrate the workings 
of violence at a societal scale. 

History of Violence is a 
novel. And yet, as the author 
told the French booksellers’ 
magazine Livres Hebdo upon 
its release, “In this book, there 
is not a single line of fiction.” 

While earlier generations of gay 
writers, from Andre Gide and 
Jean Genet to Edmund White 
and Herve Guibert, drew on 
their own emotional and ro¬ 
mantic experiences to animate 
their fiction, Louis’s first two 
books are closer to the recent 
nonfiction novels of Karl Ove 
Knausgaard, Sheila Heti, or 
even Chris Kraus—novels that are shot 
through with the feel of memoir and 
claim increased moral consideration by 
being “based on a true story.” 

Louis’s alleged attacker, Reda (or 
Riadh; like Louis, he has used multiple 
names), has always denied raping him, 
although he has admitted to stealing 
his iPad. He had already served almost 
a year in prison for an unrelated crime, 
and he was arrested a few days after the 
publication of History of Violence for 
cannabis possession. Subsequently he 
was indicted for the attack on Louis, 
and as of March 2019 the case is ongo¬ 
ing; the judge has reduced the charges 
from rape to sexual assault, and she 
has stated that, regardless of Reda’s 
objections, Louis’s accusations are sup¬ 
ported by both medical evidence and 
witness testimony. (The novel has not 
been entered into evidence.) Louis has 
refused all judicial summonses, and 
now he wishes—despite having pressed 
charges hours after his attack—that the 
case would be thrown out. “I cannot bear 
the thought,” he says, “that my story has 
been used to imprison anyone.” 

In History of Violence, too, Edouard 
hates the thought of imprisoning Reda. 
He at first refuses his friends’ entreaties 
to go to the police, and later finds him¬ 
self so disgusted by cops’ racism that he 
wishes he had never reported the crime. 
More than Reda or the northerners, the 
truly stereotypical characters in History 
of Violence are the police officers, who 
cast doubt on his testimony, have never 
heard of gay cruising, can’t understand 
that Reda is not Arab but Kabyle. (The 
most famous person in France, the soc¬ 
cer star Zinedine Zidane, is Kabyle.) 
Louis describes the police as not only 
racist but also stupid and fat: 

I can hear the compulsive racism 
that, in the end, seemed the cru¬ 
cial bond between them, the only 
bond they had—apart from their 
too-tight uniforms—the only glue 
that held them together, because 


for them Arab didn’t refer to 
somebody’s geographical origins, it 
meant scum, criminal, thug. 

at elevates History of Violence 
beyond the limits of its social deter¬ 
minism is the marvelous structure of its 
narration. It is style, much more than 
characterization, that gives the novel 
its moral and political force. “Tell it in 
the order that it happened,” one police 
officer tells Edouard, but Louis does 
nothing of the sort. The novel begins 
after the crime, back in Picardy, where 
Edouard is staying with his sister Clara. 
We jump from there back to the morn¬ 
ing after the rape, then forward to the 
police station, then months into the 


S 

future. Edouard and Reda meet on 
page 45 but don’t get to the apartment 
until page 80. The novel’s climax is not 
the rape, which occurs about halfway 
through, but rather the argument over 
whether to go to the police. Fracturing 
the account this way does more than 
a hundred Bourdieu-parroting apo¬ 
thegms to establish the social stakes of 
the novel, and to demonstrate how vio¬ 
lence stretches past the personal. 

Much of this comes to us not through 
Edouard’s first-person narration but 
through quotations from Clara, whom 
Edouard eavesdrops on back in Picardy, 
“hidden on the other side of the door” 
while she recounts the crime to her 
husband, “her voice compounded, as 
always, of fury, resentment, irony too, 
and resignation.” It is not only that: 
Clara speaks in a demotic, regional 
French that flouts grammatical rules 
and brims with class markers. Far more 
than The End of Eddy, this book uses 
popular speech as a compositional tool; 
Edouard’s Christmas nightmare returns 
to him, and comes to us for the first time, 
in the French he abandoned along with 
his given name. Indeed, Louis often in¬ 
terrupts Clara’s working-class French 
with italicized asides in Edouard’s 
more formal language, the better to un¬ 
derscore their social distance. 

This grinding between registers of 
French is the crucial trick of History 
of Violence. Hundreds of Clara’s sen¬ 
tences use a common colloquial form 
in which the subject of the sentence is 
followed by a redundant pronoun—for 
example, Reda il criait, literally “Reda 
he was shouting.” (This grammatical 
tic is called, in a coincidence some of 
Louis’s political opponents might ap¬ 
preciate, dislocation a gauche .) She 
uses nonstandard contractions like t’es 
or t’aurais, she uses the highly conver¬ 
sational quoi for emphasis, and she uses 
regional, lower-class pronunciations 
that Louis renders with misspellings 
(pis instead of puis, “then”). Multiple 
sentences are run together with com¬ 


mas or with no punctuation at all. As 
for Edouard’s own speech, more pol¬ 
ished, more Parisian, Clara describes it 
as sounding “like some kind of politi¬ 
cian” ( u son vocabulaire de ministre ”). 
Their father, in The End of Eddy, 
thought of such correct French as the 
language of “faggots.” 

I found Louis’s rendering of Clara’s 
French winning in many places, 
hammy and overdrawn in a few. But 
the distinct linguistic registers disap¬ 
pear in Lorin Stein’s English transla¬ 
tion, which makes almost no effort to 
reproduce them. A sentence of Clara’s 
like u L’usine elle embauche plus,” with 
both a redundant pronoun and a non¬ 
standard negative, appears in English 
as the stiffly correct “They’ve stopped 
hiring at the factory.” “J’ai 
rien dit moi ” becomes “I just 
kept my mouth shut.” Clara’s 
tumbling, unpunctuated run- 
on sentences get chopped up 
into bite-size morsels; conver¬ 
sational repetitions are omit¬ 
ted; colloquial fa’s and quoi’s 
get vaporized. All this makes 
the dozens of pages in which 
Clara, not Edouard, recounts 
what happened that Christmas 
Eve—at a personal, social, and 
linguistic remove—tonally in¬ 
distinguishable from Edouard’s 
narration. 

If Stein has smoothed out 
Clara’s demotic French, he 
has coarsened the book’s tone in other 
ways. “Fuck” is deployed liberally, and 
every sexe becomes a “cock,” even in 
the midst of rape. In Stein’s most in¬ 
explicable choice, he has rendered a 
repeated line of Reda’s with a crude 
gay sentiment it lacks in the original, 
and one that sullies the novel’s engage¬ 
ment with violence and society. Over 
and over, as he prepares to rape Ed¬ 
ouard, Reda threatens, “ Je vais te faire 
la gueule”—gueule is a colloquial word 
for “face,” and it is also half of Louis’s 
real last name. A fair translation would 
be “I’m going to beat your face in,” or, 
less literally, “I’m going to fuck you 
up.” In Stein’s rendering, however, Re¬ 
da’s threat becomes: “I’m going to take 
care of your ass.” This is a lacerating 
mistake, and grafts base sexual desire 
onto a crime motivated by humiliation 
and vengeance. (The men, after all, had 
already had consensual sex all night.) 

Stein is certainly no homophobe; 
that much is clear from the sensitivity 
he brings to the expressions of gay de¬ 
sire elsewhere here, including a mov¬ 
ing passage in which Edouard, only 
hours after his attack, nearly begs a 
friend to make love to him “so that 
Reda wouldn’t be the last person this 
has happened with.” He also produced 
an excellent translation of La meil- 
leure part des hommes (2008), a novel 
of AIDS and gay separatism by the 
(straight) French novelist Tristan Gar¬ 
cia. I am at a loss to explain this distor¬ 
tion, which I must assume the author, 
a fluent English speaker, approved of. 

Louis was riding high last summer. 
History of Violence had come out in 
English and its theatrical adaptation 
was on stage in Berlin; he was holding 
court at Harvard at a seminar billed as 
“The New French Intellectuals”; he was 
on the cover of Les Inrockuptibles and 
the magazine of Le Monde. And he had 
a new book to promote: Who Killed My 
Father, whisper-thin but thick with fury. 
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Unlike his first two, this one does not 
present itself as a novel; it’s a political 
pamphlet in the form of a vindication of 
the father he left behind. This may sur¬ 
prise those who remember the father’s 
portrait in The End of Eddy as, like al¬ 
most everyone in that book, a violent, 
alcoholic, racist homophobe who sup¬ 
ported the far right. He was someone 
whose very name Louis wanted, as the 
original French title had it, to “have done 
with”—his new name is in partial trib¬ 
ute to his substitute father figure, Didier 
Louis Eribon. In this new book the son 
eulogizes his real dad as both father and 
martyr, and then pivots at the end into 
an enraged, even hysterical denuncia¬ 
tion of the entire French political class. 
In The End of Eddy Louis undertook 
a symbolic assassination of his family; 
in Who Killed My Father, the devasta¬ 
tion is more corporeal, and the attackers 
don’t know or care what they’ve done. 
(Louis’s father is not dead. Upon the 
book’s release he was only fifty.) 

“When I went out at night and met 
men in bars,” Louis writes, 

and they’d ask how I got along with 
my family—it’s an odd question, 
but they ask it—I would always tell 
them I hated my father. It wasn’t 
true. I knew I loved you, but I felt 
a need to tell other people that I 
hated you. Why? 

The End of Eddy offered a few reasons: 
regularly calling his son a “pussy,” for 
one. But now we meet the father who 
puts gifts under the Christmas tree 
even when money is tight, who shares 
sweets with his son at the local bakery, 
who sings Celine Dion songs “at the 
top of your lungs” in the family car. “It 
often seems to me,” Louis writes, “that 
I love you.” 

The haters have other names. Louis’s 
father suffered a terrible accident at 
work; initially he qualified for disability 
benefits, but later he was forced to take 
menial part-time jobs far from home 
after Sarkozy’s government replaced 
traditional unemployment benefits 
with a workfare scheme. Sarkozy was 
“breaking your back,” Louis writes, as 
his father stooped to pick up trash, and 
soon Francois Hollande “asphyxiated 
you” with further labor reforms; as for 
Macron, he “is taking the bread out of 
your mouth” through a withdrawal of 
housing subsidies. Sarkozy, Hollande, 
Macron; right, left, center: all of them 
stand accused of violence, even of mur¬ 
der. “I want to inscribe their names in 
history, as revenge.” (Stein has trans¬ 
lated this book too, with no troubles.) 

Eribon’s Returning to Reims me¬ 
ticulously and movingly analyzed the 
political and social distance between 
a gay son and the parent whose social 
milieu he has left. Who Killed My Fa¬ 
ther jabbers and slashes, and its dis¬ 
cussions of the laws that have “killed” 
Louis’s father could fit into a couple of 
tweets. These politicians, he now avers, 
are not just executioners; they are also 
directly responsible for the horror show 
that coursed through The End of Eddy, 
and their monstrousness offers his fam¬ 
ily an absolution from the racism, sex¬ 
ism, and homophobia he recounted and 
escaped. “If my father is racist,” Louis 
told James McAuley of The Washing¬ 
ton Post upon the book’s release, “it’s 
the fault of Emmanuel Macron, the 
fault of Francois Hollande, the fault of 
Manuel Vails [Hollande’s right-leaning 
prime minister], the fault of Sarkozy.” 


The social determinism of History of 
Violence has hardened into dogma now, 
and in Who Killed My Father Louis 
takes it to extremes. “The world was re¬ 
sponsible” for his grandfather’s alcohol¬ 
ism. At one point Louis actually writes 
the equation “Hatred of homosexual¬ 
ity = poverty,” which suggests he has 
not spent much time with France’s old 
traditional right. If he really believes 
that tolerance is the natural manner of 
society and hatred only a consequence 
of the dominance of elites, all I can 
conclude is that he never got around to 
reading the Nietzsche volume Eribon 
gave him that fateful Christmas Eve. 

Between its publication in French and 
its arrival in English, though, this book 
has taken on a new relevance thanks 


to the gilets jaunes movement, whom 
Louis has marched with and defended 
on air and in print. 2 The movement’s 
intense personal hatred of Macron 
surely appealed to him, and in inter¬ 
views he has suggested that its anti¬ 
environmentalism and intolerance were 
just venial sins that could be expunged 
if the left got involved. Whatever their 
demands, democratic or authoritarian, 
the rage of the gilets jaunes was its own 
justification, and those who bridled at 
the right-wing elements within it were, 
in Louis’s view, just out to silence the 
people who brought provincial misery 
to Paris, people who resembled his own 
father (though most of them are middle 


2 See James McAuley, “Low Visibility,” 
The New York Review, March 21, 2019. 


to lower middle class rather than below 
the poverty line). On December 4, a few 
days before the most violent episodes 
of the movement, Louis thundered in a 
long Twitter thread: “When the ruling 
classes and certain media outlets speak 
about homophobia and racism among 
the gilets jaunes, they aren’t really talk¬ 
ing about homophobia or racism. They 
are saying, ‘Shut up, poor people!”’ 

Certainly some in the French media 
have cited the racism, homophobia, and 
anti-Semitism of the gilets jaunes to 
delegitimize their call for institutional 
change. But observing this in bad faith 
does not mean it’s false, and Louis’s 
support for the gilets jaunes exhibits 
the same flattening social determin¬ 
ism he brings to History of Violence, a 
flattening now so extreme that it per¬ 
mits a gay left-wing militant to march 
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alongside Holocaust deniers, not to 
mention flagrant homophobes. 

Something similar happens at the 
end of Who Killed My Father, after 
Louis names and shames the estab¬ 
lishment politicians who have rent his 
father’s body and stamped on his dig¬ 
nity. “You’re right,” responds his father, 
“what we need is a revolution.” But what 
kind of revolution would that be? Ma¬ 
rine Le Pen—the top vote-getter among 
the future gilets jaunes, twice as many of 
whom voted for her as for Melenchon— 


promised a revolution during the 2017 
election, and after she made the second 
round Louis wrote in The New York 
Times that his father had surely voted 
for her. Louis “imagined him bursting 
with joy in front of the TV” when she 
made the runoff, “the same joy he felt in 
2002 when Jean-Marie Le Pen... also 
made it to the second round. I remem¬ 
bered my father shouting, ‘We’re going 
to win!’ with tears in his eyes.” 

Louis is only twenty-six. He has time 
enough to step back from the sudden 


fame centered on his own autobiog¬ 
raphy and to formulate a politics that 
treats racism and homophobia, not to 
mention rape and attempted murder, 
as more than epiphenomena. Louis 
thinks it’s an act of justice to exculpate 
his father (and his rapist) through their 
social circumstances, but his totalizing 
view of power denies his subjects any 
true agency or inner life, and precludes 
a full reckoning with the humanity 
of those Louis would have us treat as 
more than stereotypes. 


One way to afford others this full rec¬ 
ognition is through literature, “a mir¬ 
ror carried along the high road” that, 
Stendhal wrote, always also reflects 
the mire at our feet, but so far the only 
three-dimensional Frenchman in Lou- 

S 

is’s novels is “Edouard.” It is selfish, 
and not very solidaire, to treat people 
this way, as if their loves, their hatreds, 
their whole lives have no deeper roots 
than economics. Denying human full¬ 
ness to those you write about is also a 
kind of violence. □ 
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Years ago, I lived in a remote moun¬ 
tain town that had never had a public 
library. The town was one of the larg¬ 
est in New York State by area but small 
in population, with a couple thousand 
residents spread out over about two 
hundred square miles. By the time 
my husband and I moved there, the 
town had lost most of its economic 
base—in the nineteenth century it had 
supported a number of tanneries and 
mills—and our neighbors were mainly 
employed seasonally, if at all. When 
the regional library system’s bookmo¬ 
bile was taken out of service, the town 
had no easy access to books. The town 
board proposed a small tax increase to 
fund a library, something on the order 
of ten dollars per household. It was 
soundly defeated. The dominant senti¬ 
ments seemed to be “leave well enough 
alone” and “who needs books?” Then 
there was the man who declared that 
“libraries are communist.” 

By then, through the machinations 
of the town board, which scrounged 
up $15,000 from its annual budget and 
deputized me and two retired teachers 
to—somehow—turn that money into 
a lending library, we had around three 
thousand books on loan from the re¬ 
gional library consortium tucked into 
a room at the back of town hall. We’d 
been advised by librarians at the con¬ 
sortium that five hundred library cards 
would take us through the first year. 
They took us through the first three 
weeks. Our librarian, whose previ¬ 
ous job was running a used bookstore, 
turned out to be a master of handsel¬ 
ling, even to the rough-and-tumble 
loggers and guys on the road crew who 
brought their kids in for story time and 
left with novels he’d pulled for them, 
and then came back, alone, for more. 
Books were being checked out by the 
bagful; there were lines at the circu¬ 
lation desk. Children especially, but 
sometimes adults, couldn’t believe it 
was all free. 


By year’s end we had signed up about 
1,500 patrons, and there was a book 
club, a preschool story hour, movie 
night, and a play-reading group. High 
school students, many of whom did not 
have Internet access at home, came in 
the afternoon to do their homework. 
People pressed books into the hands of 
strangers who did not stay strangers for 
long. And it occurred to me one Satur¬ 
day, as I watched quilters sitting at our 
one table trade patterns and children 
clear the shelves of The Magic School 
Bus series, racing to check them out, 
that the man who had said that librar¬ 
ies were communist had been right. 
A public library is predicated on an 
ethos of sharing and egalitarianism. 
It is nonjudgmental. It stands in stark 
opposition to the materialism and indi¬ 
vidualism that otherwise define our cul¬ 
ture. It is defiantly, proudly, communal. 
Even our little book-lined room, with 
its mismatched furniture and worn car¬ 
pet, was, as the sociologist Eric Klinen¬ 
berg reminds us libraries were once 
called, a palace for the people. 

Klinenberg is interested in the ways 
that common spaces can repair our 
fractious and polarized civic life. And 
though he argues in his new book, Pal¬ 
aces for the People , that playgrounds, 
sporting clubs, diners, parks, farmer’s 
markets, and churches—anything, 
really, that puts people in close contact 
with one another—have the capacity to 
strengthen what Tocqueville called the 
cross-cutting ties that bind us to those 
who in many ways are different from 
us, he suggests that libraries may be the 
most effective. “Libraries are the kinds 


of places where ordinary people with 
different backgrounds, passions, and 
interests can take part in a living demo¬ 
cratic culture,” he writes. Yet as Susan 
Orlean observes in her loving enco¬ 
mium to libraries everywhere, aptly ti¬ 
tled The Library Book, “The publicness 
of the public library is an increasingly 
rare commodity. It becomes harder all 
the time to think of places that welcome 
everyone and don’t charge any money 
for that warm embrace.” 

A s Klinenberg points out: 

“Infrastructure” is not a term con¬ 
ventionally used to describe the 
underpinnings of social life... 
[but] if states and societies do not 
recognize social infrastructure 
and how it works, they will fail to 
see a powerful way to promote 
civic engagement and social inter¬ 
action, both within communities 
and across group lines. 

To glimpse what he means, one need 
only dip into Frederick Wiseman’s 
epic and inspirational three-hour-and- 
seventeen-minute documentary Ex Li¬ 
bris, a picaresque tour of the grandest 
people’s palace of all: the New York 
Public Library system, a collection of 
ninety-two branches with seventeen 
million annual patrons (and millions 
more online). Wiseman trains his lens 
on the quotidian (people lining up 
to get into the main branch or por¬ 
ing over books), the obscure (a voice 
actor recording a book for the blind), 


and the singular (Khalil Muhammad 
discussing the Schomburg Center for 
Research in Black Culture), and with¬ 
out saying so explicitly (the film is un¬ 
narrated), he shows the NYPL to be 
an exemplar of what a library is and 
what it can do. Here we see librarians 
helping students with math homework, 
hosting job fairs, running literacy and 
citizenship classes, teaching braille, 
and sponsoring lectures. We see peo¬ 
ple using computers, Wi-Fi hotspots, 
and, of course, books. They are white, 
black, brown, Asian, young, homeless, 
not-so-young, deaf, hearing, blind; they 
are everyone, which is the point. If you 
want to understand why the Trump ad¬ 
ministration eliminated federal fund¬ 
ing for libraries in its 2018, 2019, and 
2020 proposed budgets, it’s on display 
in this film: public libraries dismantle 
the walls between us. 

This is by design. A statement issued 
by the Public Library Association in 
1982 called “The Public Library: De¬ 
mocracy’s Resource” said: 

The public library is unique among 
our American institutions. Only 
the public library provides an open 
and nonjudgmental environment 
in which individuals and their in¬ 
terests are brought together with 
the universe of ideas and informa¬ 
tion. ... The uses made of the ideas 
and information are as varied as 
the individuals who seek them. 
Public libraries freely offer access 
to their collections and services 
to all members of the community 
without regard to race, citizenship, 
age, education level, economic sta¬ 
tus, or any other qualification or 
condition. 

Free access to ideas and infor¬ 
mation, a prerequisite to the exis¬ 
tence of a responsible citizenship, 
is as fundamental to America as 
are the principles of freedom, 
equality and individual rights. 

The public loves the public library. 
Klinenberg cites a Pew Research Cen¬ 
ter study from 2016 that showed that 
more than 90 percent of Americans 
consider the library “very” or “some¬ 
what” important to their community. 
Pew researchers also found that about 
half of all Americans sixteen and older 
had used the library in the past year. 
Even so, libraries are often convenient 
targets for budget cuts. After the finan¬ 
cial crisis, in the years 2008-2013, for 
example, New York City eliminated 
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$68 million from the operating budget 
of the New York Public Library, which 
resulted in a dramatic drop in staff 
hours and in its acquisition budget. (A 
fair amount of Ex Libris is given over 
to poignant behind-the-scenes discus¬ 
sions about budgets.) But it wasn’t just 
the New York Public Library that was 
suffering. A study by the American 
Library Association around the same 
time found that twenty-one states re¬ 
ported cuts in library funding. 

This had happened before, and is 
happening today: libraries, which are 
supported by local, state, and federal 
monies, as well as by private donations, 
are chronically underfunded and sub¬ 
ject to the whims of politicians and phi¬ 
lanthropists. In a 1972 letter published 
in these pages, a group of scholars and 
writers including Hannah Arendt, Wil¬ 
liam Buckley, Ralph Ellison, and Betty 
Friedan, among many others, decried 
budget cuts that were curtailing ser¬ 
vices at the main branch of the New 
York Public Library: 

At one time the Library’s doors 
were open to the public thirteen 
hours a day, on 365 days of the 
year; then the working man, the 
untrained, unmatriculated scholar 
could use freely and anonymously, 
at no cost to himself, the riches of 
the reference collections. A year 
ago, however, the Library’s finan¬ 
cial crisis forced early closing of 
the reference division at 6 PM, and 
complete closing on weekends and 
holidays. 

The signatories were asking for readers 
to contribute to the library’s research 


and reference collections. The letter 
ran under the headline “Crisis in the 
NY Public Library.” (The main branch 
is now open on Sundays for four hours; 
most of the smaller branch libraries are 
closed that day.) 

In 2008 the private-equity billionaire 
Stephen Schwarzman donated $100 
million to the cash-strapped NYPL. The 
library’s flagship Beaux-Arts building 
on Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, which 
opened in 1911 and took sixteen years 
to complete at a cost of $9 million (plus 
$20 million for the land on which it 
sits), now bears his name. One hundred 
million dollars is a lot of money, but 
it pales in comparison to the philan¬ 
thropy of Andrew Carnegie, the patron 
saint of libraries (and rabid industrial¬ 
ist), whose $55 million largesse—the 
equivalent of $1.6 billion today—funded 
2,509 libraries worldwide, 1,679 of them 
public libraries in the United States, 
between 1886 and 1919. Sixty-seven of 
them were in New York City, sixteen of 
which are still in use. 

Carnegie’s devotion to libraries was 
long-standing. His father helped found 
the Tradesmen’s Subscription Library 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, where he 
was a weaver and a member of the 
failed Chartist Movement. When in¬ 
dustrialization cost him his job, the 
family emigrated to the Pittsburgh 
area, and at thirteen, after only five 
years of formal schooling, Carnegie 
was sent out to work, first as a bobbin 
boy in a cotton factory and later as a 
messenger for a telegraph company. 
Working boys were allowed to bor¬ 
row one book a week from the private 


library of Colonel James Anderson, a 
successful local iron manufacturer and 
veteran of the War of 1812. Carnegie 
wrote in his autobiography: 

It was from my own early experi¬ 
ence that I decided there was no 
use to which money could be ap¬ 
plied so productive of good to boys 
and girls who have good within 
them and ability and ambition to 
develop it, as the founding of a pub¬ 
lic library in a community which is 
willing to support it as a municipal 
institution. I am sure that the fu¬ 
ture of those libraries I have been 
privileged to found will prove the 
correctness of this opinion. 

Carnegie’s first American library, 
in Braddock, Pennsylvania, was built 
about a hundred years after the found¬ 
ing of the first public library in what 
would become the United States. In 
1790, the residents of Franklin, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, chose to allow a collection 
of books donated to the town by its 
namesake, Benjamin Franklin, to be 
circulated among its residents without 
charge. In so doing, they chose not to 
follow Franklin’s lead: in 1731 he had 
founded a subscription library in Phila¬ 
delphia. Massachusetts was also the 
site of the first major public library sys¬ 
tem, Boston’s, founded in 1854. Car¬ 
negie’s Braddock library was different 
from these: in addition to books, it had 
a 964-seat, velvet-curtained theater, a 
basketball court, and a swimming pool. 
Its mission was to exercise both mind 
and body. These days, the Braddock 
library, an imposing, turreted building 
up the hill from Carnegie’s shuttered 


steel mill, has fallen into disrepair, and 
a group is attempting to raise $10 mil¬ 
lion for renovations—not from a person 
of great wealth, but one billion pennies 
donated by the public. (They’ve raised 
$40,000 so far.) 

Carnegie libraries stretch from one 
end of the country to the other, the 
106 in New York State eclipsed by 
142 in California. Six of these were in 
Los Angeles, a city of just over one 
hundred thousand at the turn of the 
twentieth century when Carnegie 
made his grants; three are still in use. 
No Carnegie money was used to build 
what would become the city’s Central 
Library. Founded in 1872 as a small 
fee-based organization whose five- 
dollar annual subscription was out of 
reach for most citizens, by 1933 it was 
circulating more books than any other 
library in the country. 

Orlean nimbly documents this phe¬ 
nomenal growth, moving backward 
from the fire that roared through 
Central Library in 1986, while rov¬ 
ing through the library as it is today, 
“an intricate machine, a contraption 
of whirring gears.” In so doing, she 
achieves on paper what Wiseman does 
on film: by acquainting the reader with 
the library’s actual infrastructure—the 
shipping department that sends 32,000 
books around the city every weekday; 
the photography and map collections; 
the reference librarians on call to an¬ 
swer questions about, say, Pussy Riot, 
obituary etiquette, and the life span 
of parrots; the staff members who 
teach coding to children and connect 
homeless patrons with much-needed 
services—she reveals why it is such a 
valuable community resource and a 
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perfect example of what Klinenberg is 
talking about when he extols the ben¬ 
efits of social infrastructure. 


en the Los Angeles Central Li¬ 
brary caught fire, it burned at 2,000 
degrees Fahrenheit for seven hours. 
Four hundred thousand books were 
destroyed, among them the library’s 
entire collection of American and Brit¬ 
ish plays, all the books about the Bible 
and church history, 45,000 works of 
literature, 18,000 social science books, 
12,000 cookbooks, every bird book, 
5.5 million patent listings dating back 
to 1799, and more, none of it covered 
by insurance. Orlean pursues in a 
desultory way the mystery of who—if 


but flummoxed law enforcement, who 
spectacularly failed to pin the crime on 
him, arresting him but eventually re¬ 
leasing him for lack of evidence. 

Despite her best efforts, Orlean, too, 
is unable to solve the case. “The Cen¬ 
tral Library fire confounded me,” she 
writes. “As hard as I tried, I couldn’t 
completely convince myself that Harry 
started the fire.” For readers entertained 
by Peak’s peregrinations, this is of little 
consequence. His story is a sidebar to 
a bigger and more enchanting mystery: 
how a library rose out of almost nothing 
to become, as its name suggests, central 
to the residents of the second-largest 
city in the country, lending more than 
900,000 books a year, answering six 
million reference questions, and wel- 
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anyone—started the fire, and why. 
Book burning, in her view, is a kind of 
genocide, a way to wipe out the collec¬ 
tive memory of a people: Mao (a librar¬ 
ian himself), the Nazis, book-burning 
festival-goers during the Spanish In¬ 
quisition, and, just last year, a religious 
zealot who burned a number of LGBTQ 
children’s books he’d checked out from 
an Iowa public library—all engaged in 
“libricide” to incinerate ideas and erase 
whole swaths of history. If the Central 
Library fire was deliberate, to what end? 

Like others who have investigated 
the fire, Orlean sets her sights on a 
mostly out-of-work actor and ne’er- 
do-well named Harry Peak, who may 
or may not have been in the building 
the morning of the fire, bumped into 
an older patron rushing out, been the 
young man shooed out of the staff room 
where he’d helped himself to a cup of 
coffee, been the same young man who 
was told to leave one of the library’s re¬ 
stricted areas, or been the blond young 
man in the picture drawn by a sketch 
artist after hearing descriptions of the 
person who had done these things. 
Arson turns out to be difficult to deter¬ 
mine, especially in an aging building 
known to have faulty wiring, and Peak, 
who died in 1993, turned out to be a 
distinctively unreliable narrator. More 
than once he claimed to have been in 
the library that morning, yet at other 
times said he’d been nowhere near 
it. His alibis twist and turn and twist 
again, which was little surprise to those 
who knew him (his sister called him 
“the biggest bullshitter in the world”) 


coming 700,000 patrons. This nut Or¬ 
lean easily and delightfully cracks. 

The growth of Central Library mir¬ 
rored the growth of Los Angeles. In 
1873, when the subscription library 
opened, California had been a state 
for less than twenty-five years and had 
a population of fewer than 11,000 peo¬ 
ple. By 1904, the population had grown 
tenfold, and the library was circulat¬ 
ing nearly 800,000 books a year. Fewer 
than twenty years later, when the num¬ 
ber of residents was over half a mil¬ 
lion, one thousand books were being 
checked out each hour, about three 
million annually. Indeed, plotted on a 
graph, population growth and library 
circulation figures would appear coter¬ 
minous. If this seems obvious, it’s only 
because we have come to assume the 
importance of libraries and their ser¬ 
vices to all members of the community. 

at makes Central Library unique, 
and its story so entertaining, are the 
people who shepherded it through its 
metamorphosis. Many were women, 
well before librarianship became a 
female domain. Orlean introduces 
readers to Mary Foy, who in 1880, at 
eighteen years of age, took over Cen¬ 
tral Library’s forerunner, the subscrip¬ 
tion library that at the time didn’t allow 
women to borrow books and relegated 
them to a separate “Ladies’ room.” 
Two female librarians succeeded her, 
and then a third: a newspaper reporter 
from Ohio named Tessa Kelso, a short- 
haired, cigarette-smoking woman 
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who was described at the time as 
“unconventional.” 

Kelso had the foresight to anticipate 
the library as we now know it, imag¬ 
ining it to be a repository not only of 
books but of sporting equipment and 
board games and “the whole parapher¬ 
nalia of healthy, wholesome amuse¬ 
ment that is... out of the reach of the 
average boy and girl.” Before she could 
see that vision through, Kelso was 
pushed out of her job for adding to 
the collection Le Cadet, a novel by the 
French author Jean Richepin, which 
was considered risque by some of the 
city’s arbiters of morality. She sued one 
of them, a Methodist minister named 
J. W. Campbell, for slander, and though 
she won (the church settled) she still 
lost her job. 

Then there was Mary Jones, who 
was summarily dismissed in 1905 when 
the library board suddenly decided it 
would rather have a man running the 
library. Jones fought the decision, ral¬ 
lying a thousand women to petition the 
mayor and library board on her behalf, 
and, when that got no response, to take 
to the streets. She eventually gave up, 
moved east, and became head librarian 
at Bryn Mawr. 

Orlean has the most fun recounting 
the misadventures and peccadillos of 
Jones’s successor, a bon vivant named 
Charles Lummis. Lummis was a writer 
whose first book, Birch Bark Poems, 
was published on birch bark he’d 
peeled and stitched together himself, 
and who gained national fame when he 
chronicled his walk from the east coast, 
where he’d dropped out of Harvard, to 
California, where he was to take up a 
position at the Los Angeles Times. His 


penchant for disappearing for weeks 
at a time to go tramping or to preside 
over orgiastic bacchanals eventually 
cost him his job at the newspaper and 
did not abate when he took over the 
library. Still, Orlean credits him with 
making the library “the institution it is 
today... [pushing] for it to become a se¬ 
rious research center for scholars” and 
establishing its photography collection, 
as well as collections of Spanish and 
Californian history. “His ambition was 
to make the library completely accessi¬ 
ble—‘a workshop for scholars including 
every painter’s apprentice or working 
boy or streetcar man who wishes to 
learn, just as much as it includes the 
Greek professors or the art dilettante,”’ 
Orlean writes, quoting Lummis. “His 
attitude of inclusiveness was unusual 
for the time. He campaigned to bring in 
patrons who hadn’t considered using the 
library before.” This is the essence and 
the calling of the public library today. 

Last July an economics professor at 
Long Island University published an 
article in Forbes arguing that public li¬ 
braries should be closed because they 
had outlived their usefulness now that 
Netflix streams movies, Starbucks of¬ 
fers free Wi-Fi, and, most conveniently, 
electronic books are instantly avail¬ 
able from Amazon. Closing libraries in 
favor of Amazon would be a win-win, 
he said, because taxes would go down 
while Amazon’s share price would go 
up. The professor was especially en¬ 
amored of the company’s cashierless 
storefronts, which, in his estimation, 
“basically combines a library with a 
Starbucks.” The “library” being re¬ 


ferred to, it should be noted, is a com¬ 
mercial enterprise that sells books. 

The reaction to the article, once 
readers realized that it wasn’t satire, 
was outrage and ridicule, and Forbes 
removed it from its website about 
seventy-two hours after it was posted. 
But the funny thing was that, inadver¬ 
tently, the writer had made a strong 
case for the value and continued exis¬ 
tence of the public library: 

There was a time local libraries 
offered the local community lots 
of services in exchange for their 
tax money. They would bring 
books, magazines, and journals 
to the masses through a borrow¬ 
ing system.... They also provided 
residents with a comfortable place 
they could enjoy their books. 
They provided people with a place 
they could do their research in 
peace with the help of friendly 
librarians.... 

Libraries slowly began to service 
the local community more. Librar¬ 
ies introduced video rentals and free 
internet access. The modern local 
library still provides these services, 
but they aren’t for free. [Rather 
they are] financed by taxpayers in 
[the] form of a “library tax.” 

Libraries, of course, were never 
“free” any more than public schools 
or public roads or public health nurses 
are free. One might expect a professor 
of economics to know this. Or for him 
to do the math: the per capita “library 
tax” for the Los Angeles County library 
system, for example, is only $32.77—or 
about nine medium-sized Starbucks 


lattes. There are nine Amazon Go 
stores in the United States and 16,568 
public libraries, many in places where 
Amazon or Starbucks will never ven¬ 
ture, like the branches in the far reaches 
of the Bronx and Los Angeles where 
Wiseman and Orlean take us, or the 
rural outpost where the library I helped 
found is located. 

That library now has about 40,000 
items on its shelves, including games 
and puzzles and sporting equipment, 
just as Tessa Kelso envisioned well over 
a century ago. Though small and lack¬ 
ing some of the amenities of a better- 
resourced community, it is a worthy 
successor to the libraries Carnegie 
funded. Those, it should be noted, 
were not “free” either: before he would 
make a grant, Carnegie required each 
town to commit to covering 10 percent 
of a library’s annual cost as well as sup¬ 
plying its building site. Grantees also 
had to agree to provide library services 
at no cost to patrons. 

Perhaps the most definitive rebuke to 
the idea of trading libraries for Amazon 
and coffee shops comes from a former 
Starbucks employee whom Klinenberg 
met at a branch of the New York Public 
Library, where he is now an “informa¬ 
tion specialist”: “At Starbucks, and at 
most businesses, really, the assumption 
is that you, the customer, are better for 
having this thing that you purchase. 
Right? ” he said. “At the library, the as¬ 
sumption is you are better. You have it 
in you already.... The library assumes 
the best out of people.” What we learn 
from The Library Book, Ex Libris, and 
Palaces for the People is that we are all 
better off, too, when people assume the 
best out of libraries. □ 
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There is a fond belief that we glean 
otherworldly revelations from the late 
works of composers. We meditate 
upon the hymnlike final scores from 
the dying Beethoven and Schubert, are 
heartened by the brisk comic affirma¬ 
tions of Falstaff, Verdi’s farewell to 
opera, and marvel at the serene, luxuri¬ 
ant leave-taking in the Four Last Songs 
by Richard Strauss. 

In the case of Elliott Carter, however, 
mystical expectations are best set aside, 
even though he wrote more and later 
“late” music than anyone. He com¬ 
posed steadily in his own distinctive 
manner from his teen years until that 
day in November 2012 when, at the age 
of 103, he simply stopped. More than 
half of his 150-odd works—including 
his longest work for orchestra, concer¬ 
tos (or concertinos) for clarinet, flute, 
horn, violin, cello, and piano, as well as 
his only opera—were completed after 
his eighty-fifth birthday. 

Carter has been well served by those 
who love his music. Bridge Records 
alone has recordings of fifty-six of his 
pieces in its catalog, more than half of 
these performances supervised by the 
composer himself. His most significant 
work for solo piano, Night Fantasies 
(1980), has been recorded not only by 
the four artists for whom it was written 
(Paul Jacobs, Gilbert Kalish, Ursula 
Oppens, and Charles Rosen) but by 
at least half a dozen others, and now 
ranks with Fredric Rzewski’s The Peo¬ 
ple United Will Never Be Defeated as 
one of the most popular large keyboard 
works of recent times. 

David Schiff, a composer, profes¬ 
sor, and conductor whose association 
with Carter spanned more than forty 
years, first as an admirer and later as 
a student and friend, has come out 
with his third book on the man and his 
music—a concise and impassioned vol¬ 
ume, entitled Carter, for Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press’s Master Musicians series. 
I admit to some regret that, despite 
promotional promises, this can hardly 
be called a full-scale biography, not 
merely because Schiff writes of Carter 
with the understanding and affection 
of a friend, but also because there are 
Carter studies aplenty, and a biography 
is what’s needed at this point, before all 
the primary sources are gone. 1 

Schiff, most of whose own music 
sounds not at all like Carter’s, offers 
insight into his teacher’s concentrated 
method from the first day they worked 
together, when Carter agreed to look 
at a piece that Schiff was working on 
with John Corigliano at the Manhattan 
School of Music in 1973: 

Carter spent several hours going 
over my piece—actually tearing 
it apart note by note. His sugges¬ 
tions were not at all theoretical, 
but of the nuts-and-bolts variety. 


^he late Michael Steinberg began such 
a project in the 1970s but dropped it, 
later informing Schiff that “Carter had 
not been forthcoming about many of 
the details of his private life.” 


He quickly grasped what I was try¬ 
ing to do, pointed out the numer¬ 
ous places which were still only a 
rough approximation of my inten¬ 
tions, and suggested specific fixes. 

I knew at once that he was the right 
teacher for me. 

The studies continued when Schiff be¬ 
came Carter’s student at Juilliard: 

I would emerge from lessons feel¬ 
ing pummeled, but I found that 
Carter’s critique was almost al¬ 
ways on target and not driven by 
abstract or ideological consider¬ 
ations. I was in my early thirties 
at the time. I think Carter’s unre¬ 
strained criticism would have been 
very hard to take at a younger age. 
To some extent, though, his emo¬ 
tional distance helped to make the 
criticism tolerable. 

This is a trick that might prove help¬ 
ful for any composer: 

There was one compositional 
method Carter recommended to 
his students that clearly came from 
his own practice. He often ad¬ 
vised me to compose backwards. 
Although he believed that the 
beginning of a piece should sug¬ 
gest everything that would follow, 
he also said that the opening was 
much too important an event to be 
just the first idea that came to the 


composer’s mind. Instead of begin¬ 
ning at the beginning, he suggested 
composing the loudest moment of 
the piece first: “then you will know 
where you are going.” 

Schiff does not entirely ignore Cart¬ 
er’s life. He tells us of New Year’s Eve 
parties at the spacious Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage apartment the composer shared 
with his wife of sixty-three years, the 
sculptor Helen Frost-Jones Carter; of 
the films the Carters saw (mostly at 
art cinemas, of which there were once 
many in the Village); of his distaste 
for sports and indifference to religion. 
“As might have been predicted by his 
Ivy League education, Elliott’s clothes 
came off the rack at Brooks Brothers 
or J. Press,” Schiff recalls. “In short, 
except for composing, his was a stereo¬ 
typical upper middle-class life, straight 
out of William Hamilton’s New Yorker 
cartoons.” 

But every now and then Schiff will 
throw us a gasper: “He took little inter¬ 
est in jazz and after hearing Rhapsody 
in Blue did not pay much attention to 
Gershwin’s music either in the theater 
or the concert hall, although he sat next 
to Gershwin at the American premiere 
of Berg’s Wozzeck .” How many follow¬ 
up questions I’d like to ask about this 
amazing scene! 

Still, it is the compositions that en¬ 
gage Schiff most seriously, as they did 
in his 1983 book, The Music of Elliott 


Carter, which he rewrote significantly 
in 1998. There is a difference this time: 
as might have been expected, Schiff 
catches up with the music Carter wrote 
after 1998, but his stated intention this 
time was to write a book for listeners 
rather than composers and theorists, 
so there are fewer intensive technical 
analyses of the music. 

Which is not to say that Carter is 
easy reading or likely to swing open the 
doors for newcomers to his music, de¬ 
spite Schiff’s enthusiasm. As so often 
in discussions of complicated works, 
the descriptions sometimes prove 
more difficult to engage with than the 
music itself. This is not to deny techni¬ 
cal analysis its place, but it is rarely the 
formal mechanisms composers employ 
that actually draw us in and hold our 
attention. 

There are so many events in the 
music of Milton Babbitt, for example, 
that I prefer to think of it as the musical 
equivalent of cinema verite. In compo¬ 
sitions such as Ensembles for Synthe¬ 
sizer (1964) and Reflections (1974), 
sound follows sound, flash upon flash, 
all carefully chosen and meaningful in 
themselves, but adding up to a relent¬ 
less cavalcade to which one must sur¬ 
render linear understanding, at least at 
the start. I am always surprised by the 
shimmering grace of Babbitt’s music, 
by its emancipation from any worldly 
angst, and by its wit and invention; 
deeper studies by a listener can come 
later. 

Pierre Boulez is another composer 
too often defined by his compositional 
techniques and modernist innovations, 
to the detriment of what keeps us lis¬ 
tening to his music—namely, its sheer 
prettiness: his poetic, logical, and alto¬ 
gether gratifying extension of the late 
work of Claude Debussy, very much 
in an ongoing French tradition. (What 
colors Boulez extracted from his forces 
in Pli selon pli, as the bassoon melds 
with the piano in the afterglow of eva¬ 
nescent chimes, and the snare drum 
patters away like distant rainfall.) 

I find Carter’s music less sensual than 
that of Babbitt or Boulez, more tensile, 
insistently linear, and hard-edged. The 
composer’s admiration for the cho¬ 
reography of George Balanchine is 
instructive: 

There is a continually evolving 
motion; everything is interlocked. 
You feel that the man is alive to 
the time that’s passing. I hope a lot 
of my pieces are like that—a pan¬ 
orama going by with the focus on 
one detail after another. 

His String Quartet No. 2, which 
won the Pulitzer Prize for Composi¬ 
tion in 1960, certainly lives up to that 
idea. Carter treated the instruments 
in the quartet as four individuals with 
markedly distinct behavioral patterns. 
He described the music for the first 
violin as “fantastic, ornate and mercu¬ 
rial”; for the second violin, “laconic” 
and “orderly”; for the viola, simply 
“expressive”; and for the cello, “some¬ 
what impetuous.” “The form of the 
quartet does not follow traditional pat¬ 
terns,” Carter added, “but is developed 
directly from the relationships and 
interactions of the four instruments, 
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that result in varying activities, tempi, 
moods, and feelings.” 

It is quite the opposite of Goethe’s 
description of chamber music as a “dis¬ 
course between reasonable individu¬ 
als.” The “individuals” are there, to be 
sure, but it is no chaste discourse. On 
the contrary, we hear storm, strain, 
disruption, and then a shrug of a con¬ 
clusion, rather than the traditional 
reconciliation. 2 

It is startling how much more effec¬ 
tive some of Carter’s works are in live 
performance than on recordings. The 
Brass Quintet (1974), which always 
strikes me as bleak and growly at home, 
is invariably thrilling in concert—al¬ 
ternately ferocious and serene, with a 
cathedral-like grandeur that seems to 
sum up every quintet written for these 
forces since Gabrieli. And even though 
the String Quartet No. 3 is so com¬ 
plicated that most live performances 
are accomplished with recorded click- 
tracks in the players’ headphones, it 
regularly brings audiences to a stand¬ 
ing ovation. 

Born in 1908, Carter may have been 
the first composer to discover music 
through mechanical reproduction 
rather than live performance. Before 
he could read, he was able to identify 
and sing all of the music in the eclectic 
family record collection. He was one of 
those startling children with an innate 
glimmering of what they were born to 
do, and he was fortunate to have been 
able to do just that for almost a century. 
A Boston Symphony Orchestra perfor¬ 
mance of The Rite of Spring at Car¬ 
negie Hall in 1924 convinced Carter 
that he liked only modern music, and 
thereafter he used his affluent fam¬ 
ily’s yearly trips to Europe to purchase 
scores that were unavailable in New 
York. It was a privileged upbringing: 
his music teacher at Horace Mann, 
Clifton J. Furness, brought the young 
Carter along to meet Charles Ives, and 
his classmates at Harvard included 
figures as diverse as Lincoln Kirstein, 
Philip Johnson, Leroy Anderson, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, and James Agee. 
When he went to Paris in 1932, he stud¬ 
ied with Nadia Boulanger, who had al¬ 
ready numbered Aaron Copland, Roy 
Harris, and Virgil Thomson among her 
students. 

Once settled back in New York in 
1935, Carter wrote criticism for Modern 
Music, the remarkable quarterly edited 
by Minna Lederman from 1924 to 1946, 
which published writing by the most 
interesting musicians of its time. The 
review Carter wrote of the premiere of 
Ives’s Concord Sonata in 1939 is notable 
for what it tells us about both composers: 

In form and aesthetic, it is basi¬ 
cally conventional, not unlike 
the Liszt Sonata, full of the para¬ 
phernalia of the overdressy sonata 
school, cyclical themes, contra¬ 
puntal development sections that 
lead nowhere, constant harmonic 
movement which does not clarify 
the form, and dramatic rather than 


2 As a young student Philip Glass heard 
the premiere of the String Quartet 
No. 2 while studying at the Juilliard 
School and, according to Schiff, “was 
so impressed with the perfection of 
Carter’s quartet when he first heard it 
that he decided that music could go no 
further in that direction.” 


rhythmic effects.... Behind all this 
confused texture there is a lack 
of logic which repeated hearings 
can never clarify, as they do for 
instance in the works of Bartok or 
Berg. The rhythms are vague and 
give no relief to the more expres¬ 
sive sections, and the much touted 
dissonant harmonies are helter- 
skelter, without great musical 
sense or definite progression. The 
aesthetic is naive, often too naive 
to express serious thoughts, fre¬ 
quently depending on quotation of 
well-known American tunes, with 
little comment, possibly charming, 
but certainly trivial. 3 

He summed up Ives’s sonata as 
“more often original than good.” This 
is the same sort of brash youthful at¬ 


tack that Henry James launched on 
Walt Whitman’s Drum-Taps in his 
twenties, and, like James, Carter re¬ 
canted in later years after discovering 
his own mature voice. While parts of 
these reviews can seem wrongheaded 
and even bratty, they retain a dash 
of truth. If there was to be jangle 
and discord, clearly Carter wanted it 
carefully— inevitably —organized. 

Before reading Schiff’s new book, I 
had not known that Carter was upset 
when Copland neglected to mention 
him in an article entitled “The New 
School of American Composers” that 
he wrote for The New York Times 
Magazine in 1948. Copland began by 
acknowledging what he called “the 
generation of the 1930s” (Marc Blitz- 
stein, William Schuman, Samuel Bar¬ 
ber, David Diamond, and Paul Bowles, 
all but Blitzstein younger than Carter) 
and then went on to mention seven 
other composers, among them Leonard 
Bernstein, Lukas Foss, and John Cage. 

In retrospect, the omission doesn’t 
strike me as unfair. Carter, for all of 
his intellectual brilliance, was a late 
bloomer, and most of his music written 
to that date had not been very strong. 
His early efforts at Americana were 
aggressively bumptious: the Holiday 


3 Carter wrote widely and with erudi¬ 
tion on a variety of musical subjects. 
Many of these articles were collected 
in The Writings of Elliott Carter: An 
American Composer Looks at Modern 
Music (Indiana University Press, 1977) 
and Elliott Carter: Collected Essays 
and Lectures (University of Rochester 
Press, 1997). A lengthy interview with 
Allen Edwards was published in 1972 
as Flawed Words and Stubborn Sounds 
(Norton, 1972). (Skeptics referred to 
the book as “Flawed Sounds and Stub¬ 
born Words.”) 


Overture (1944) sounds exactly as its 
title would suggest, and Carter himself 
disowned much of the dreadful, faux- 
Indian kitsch Pocahontas (1939). The 
Symphony No. 1 (1942) comes off as a 
hybrid of Copland and Walter Piston, 
without the charm, originality, or per¬ 
sonal sentiment of either composer. His 
first attempt at experimentalism was 
the Piano Sonata (1946), in which he 
fussed so endlessly with the sostenuto 
pedal that the piece seems gimmicky. 
(It must be the only work in the reper¬ 
tory written up to that time in which it 
is more interesting to watch the feet of 
a pianist than the hands.) 

The history of twentieth-century 
music has been too often presented as 
some sort of gladiatorial death bout 
between Arnold Schoenberg and Igor 
Stravinsky, with a slight detour of¬ 


fered to Americans through the work 
of Charles Ives. This wildly reductive 
modernist explanation ignored signifi¬ 
cant figures such as Richard Strauss 
(who wrote masterpieces both be¬ 
fore and after the definitive works of 
Schoenberg and Stravinsky) and Jean 
Sibelius, who was long presented as a 
plodding nationalist, a sort of Finn¬ 
ish answer to Edvard Grieg, as well 
as other significant composers such as 
Ferruccio Busoni and Dmitri Shosta¬ 
kovich, who added to the mix and who 
(with Strauss and Sibelius) would be re¬ 
discovered with a passion in the 1980s. 

And so Stravinsky and Schoen¬ 
berg seem to me overemphasized in 
Schiff’s book (there are four densely 
packed pages comparing the Carter 
and Schoenberg Variations for Orches¬ 
tra). Carter, like most composers, was 
certainly influenced by his great prede¬ 
cessors, but he ultimately went his own 
way, listening for himself and taking 
or leaving as he pleased. Indeed, if I 
were to choose a composer who sounds 
through most of Carter’s work, it would 
not be Stravinsky, Schoenberg, or any 
of their disciples, but rather Copland, 
especially the fiercely rigorous Cop¬ 
land of the great piano works. 

Schiff also makes some curious pro¬ 
nouncements about the poets with 
whom Carter worked, especially Eliza¬ 
beth Bishop (“A Mirror on Which to 
Dwell”) and Robert Lowell (“In Sleep, 
In Thunder”). What are we to make of 
the following? 

At the time [1974] Bishop’s reputa¬ 
tion was on the rise but Lowell was 
still deemed the more important 
poet, a view that would be reversed 
within a few years. Today Bishop 
is generally considered the finest 
poet of her generation. 

Who are these judges? Why must the 
two of them fight it out? And what pos¬ 


sible importance does their perceived 
stature in literary histories have to 
do with a composer’s nothing-if-not- 
personal choice of poetry to set to 
music? 

I’m also amused by the fancy pre¬ 
cursors Schiff cites for Carter’s only 
opera, What Next? (1997-1998). The 
libretto, by Paul Griffiths, tells of 
the aftermath of a car crash and the 
stunned passengers wandering in the 
chaos between death and life. Schiff 
suggests Jacques Tati and Strauss’s Ca- 
priccio as the inspirations for this odd 
work; it is likely that more of us will be 
reminded of nothing grander than the 
once-popular film and television series 
Topper, from which it seems to borrow 
wholesale. 

Finally, I grow weary of the ten¬ 
dency to expose Manichaean edito¬ 
rial plots in the media, and especially 
in the pages of The New York Times. 
As someone who wrote for the paper 
for five years and knew or knows most 
of the people who have served as crit¬ 
ics there from the mid-1950s onward, I 
find Schiff’s examination of the Times' s 
cultural politics naive. He links Harold 
C. Schonberg (the chief music critic 
from 1960 to 1980) and Donal Hena- 
han (who held the position from 1980 
through 1991) together in some sort of 
anti-Carter cabal, quoting Schonberg’s 
evaluation of the Concerto for Orches¬ 
tra as “essentially uncommunicative, 
dry and a triumph of technique over 
spirit” and following that with a Hen- 
ahan review that comes to much the 
same conclusion about A Mirror on 
Which To Dwell. But this “plot” against 
Carter didn’t stop with them: accord¬ 
ing to Schiff, when John Rockwell 
became the music editor, “the Times' 
longstanding conservatism flipped to 
a ‘post-modern’ stance equally, if not 
more, dismissive of Carter’s music.” 

There was never any institutionally 
enforced New York Times policy to¬ 
ward Carter or any other composer. 
Edward Rothstein, who followed Hen- 
ahan as chief critic for a while, called 
Carter not merely “the most impor¬ 
tant living American composer” but 
assured his readers that he continued, 
at what turned out to be the relatively 
youthful age of seventy-five, “to as¬ 
tonish and to challenge.” Schiff be¬ 
lieves that the front-page obituary (an 
honor in itself) the Times published 
for Carter—“Composer of the Avant- 
Garde”—somehow repeated “a rubric 
that the ‘newspaper of record’ had as¬ 
signed Carter in 1967: ‘Carter’s Tomor¬ 
row Concerto; Work by Avant-Garde 
Leader Has Premiere.’” 4 

Carter is by no means “avant-garde” 
today, although his work is still played 
and of continuing interest to younger 
generations. His music was always too 
distinctly personal to inspire a “Carter 
school,” and the very thought of “imi¬ 
tation Carter” would seem to miss the 
point entirely. But his students—Ellen 
Taaffe Zwilich, Alvin Curran, Jeffrey 
Mumford, Tobias Picker, Tod Macho- 
ver, and Schiff, among others—have 
forged fertile and distinctive paths of 
their own, and what better tribute to an 
American individualist? □ 


4 Carter had numerous admirers in the 
New York press: Andrew Porter wrote 
so lavishly and admiringly about him 
that Ned Rorem once suggested that 
the title of Porter’s New Yorker column 
be changed to “Of Elliott Carter and 
Other Matters.” 



Drawing by Saul Steinberg from a new reissue of The Labyrinth (1960). 

For more on The Labyrinth, see Joel Smith’s essay on pages 62-63 of this issue. 
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A year ago, a small, white-haired 
woman emerged from an Edinburgh 
courthouse into a cheering crowd wav¬ 
ing Catalan banners and Scottish flags. 
Clara Ponsatf, a professor of econom¬ 
ics and finance at the University of St. 
Andrews, had just been served with an 
arrest warrant issued by the Spanish 
government that demanded her extra¬ 
dition to face charges of rebellion and 
misappropriation of funds. 

For a few months in 2017, Ponsatf 
had been minister of education in the 
Catalan government as it organized 
and carried out a referendum on inde¬ 
pendence from Spain. After a horrified 
world watched Spanish police club¬ 
bing citizens attempting to vote in the 
referendum, which had been declared 
illegal by the Constitutional Tribunal 
in Madrid, she fled to Belgium and 
then returned to Scotland. Several 
other ministers, including Carles Puig- 
demont, the president of the Catalan 
government, also received arrest war¬ 
rants in the countries where they had 
taken refuge. Twelve Catalan leaders, 
elected politicians or activists, were im¬ 
prisoned and are at the moment on trial 
in Madrid before the Supreme Court 
on charges of rebellion and misuse of 
public funds. If Scotland sent her back 
to Spain, Ponsatf would face rebellion 
charges carrying a sentence of up to 
twenty-five years in prison. 

In the street, her lawyer told the 
crowd that she would fight the extra¬ 
dition. Instantly, money for her legal 
battle began to flow in. Within two 
hours, the Scottish public had contrib¬ 
uted £40,000; a day later, the fund had 
reached almost £250,000. Nicola Stur¬ 
geon, the first minister of the Scottish 
National Party (SNP) government, de¬ 
clared her solidarity with Ponsatf. Scot¬ 
tish columnists bombarded the Spanish 
government with reproaches. 

Under Scots law, extradition can only 
be granted if the offense cited would 
also constitute a crime in Scotland. 
The Edinburgh prosecutors were re¬ 
duced to digging up a statute of 1351, 
updated in the Treason Felony Act of 
1848, which was concerned with “levy¬ 
ing war against her Majesty.” Months 
passed without a decision, while the 
modest but determined Ponsatf be¬ 
came Scotland’s latest heroine. Then in 
June 2018, the right-wing Spanish gov¬ 
ernment of Mariano Rajoy suddenly 
fell and was replaced by a socialist 
administration under Pedro Sanchez. 
Within weeks, the extradition requests 
were withdrawn, although Ponsatf and 
her colleagues are still liable to be ar¬ 
rested if they step onto Spanish soil. 

The Ponsatf affair was an easy way 
for Scots—not only those active in 
their own independence movement—to 
show their affection for Catalans and 
their cause. The relationship has a his¬ 
tory. In the 1970s, soon after the fall of 
the Franco dictatorship in Spain, the 
Catalan leader Jordi Pujol was making 
regular visits to Edinburgh and confer¬ 
ring with prominent figures in the pro- 
independence Scottish National Party. 


Young Scots visiting Barcelona found 
common ground with Catalan students 
and intellectuals, as they discussed 
the history of their two countries and 
shared grievances about real or imag¬ 
ined oppression from Madrid or West¬ 
minster. In this last turbulent year, 
there were many Scottish flags in the 
vast demonstrations surging through 
Barcelona, held by supporters from 
Glasgow, Dundee, or Edinburgh. 

Yet there are important differences 
between the political situations and 
historical experiences of the Scots 
and Catalans. One is obvious enough: 


the United Kingdom has no written 
constitution, and it’s accepted that the 
Scots can declare their independence 
with (reluctant) British consent as soon 
as they demand it incontrovertibly by 
referendum. Even Margaret Thatcher 
conceded this, and her successor, John 
Major, said so explicitly in 1993. The 
Catalans, on the other hand, live under 
the Spanish Constitution of 1978, 
which allows wide autonomy to Spain’s 
“nationalities” but forbids secession. 
Article 2 of its preliminary section pro¬ 
claims “the indissoluble unity of the 
Spanish Nation, the common and indi¬ 
visible patria of all Spaniards.” 

A second contrast is historical. Any 
Scottish student is aware, if sometimes 
dimly, that Scotland was once an inde¬ 
pendent country. Catalonia was a princi¬ 
pality, strongly attached to its language, 
culture, and traditional rights, but 
never entirely free of the orbit of other 
powers in the Iberian peninsula—for 
most of the time, Castile. 

“Catalanizing” intellectuals in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
worked to construct a more satisfying 
narrative of nationhood (most state¬ 
less nations in Europe did the same). 
According to J. H. Elliott in Scots and 
Catalans, Pujol and his Convergencia 
i Unio party aimed to “endow Catalo¬ 
nia with as many of the trappings of a 
sovereign state as they could. This, in 
their eyes, was an act of historical repa¬ 
ration.” In 1987 Victor Ferro, a Catalan 
legal historian, argued that Catalonia 
was once “a ‘complete’ state, with all 
the attributes of a sovereign entity.” 
This made Catalonia’s history sound 


more like Scotland’s, except that its 
“complete” statehood had been repeat¬ 
edly suppressed, whereas Scotland had 
surrendered its independence as part 
of an orderly—if distinctly corrupt— 
bargain: the Anglo-Scottish Union 
treaty of 1707. 

Catalan nationalism had long in¬ 
cluded an element of victimology. For 
hundreds of years, both urban elites and 
peasants had seen their country devas¬ 
tated and its rights repeatedly violated 
by outsiders—whether French invaders 
or the Castilian armies of the Bourbon 
dynasty—and its constitutions torn 


up by control-obsessed centralizers in 
Madrid. Paranoia can be the result of 
genuine persecution, and a nationalist 
narrative of constant victimhood can 
represent the real experience of history. 
In Poland and Ireland, such narratives 
hardened into messianic doctrines of 
sacrificial martyrdom. Catalans, with 
a more pragmatic mentality, learned to 
expect the worst and stay obstinately 
loyal to their traditions. 

Elliott’s book, carefully researched 
and lucidly written, ought to be widely 
read. The English-speaking world has 
badly needed an intelligent, critical his¬ 
tory of Catalonia, from its medieval be¬ 
ginnings to the present crisis, in order 
to understand why and how the move¬ 
ment for Catalan independence grew 
so powerful, and why the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment in Madrid felt it necessary to 
intervene with force to block it. 

Elliott, who is Regius Professor 
Emeritus of Modern History at Oxford, 
is a specialist on early-modern Spain 
and Catalonia. As he admits, Scotland 
was much less familiar ground for him. 
But certain that a comparative study of 
these two varieties of nationalism was 
an interesting idea, he voyaged north, 
took advice from Scottish colleagues 
with varying views on the indepen¬ 
dence question, and read industriously 
for two years. 

Inevitably his touch with Scottish 
history is less sure, not so much with 
detail (his account of Scotland’s con¬ 
torted religious and political conflicts 
in the seventeenth century is brilliant) 


as with generalizations. For instance, 
it’s not true that the Highland Clear¬ 
ances of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are perceived as a wound 
inflicted by the English on the Scots. 
Only the English, for subtly masochis¬ 
tic reasons, believe that; Scots are well 
aware that it was Scottish chieftains, 
landowners, and their agents who 
drove much of the Gaelic population 
out of their homes and replaced them 
with sheep. Scots enjoy their griev¬ 
ances against Westminster, but it’s 
significant that mourning past injuries 
inflicted by “England” or “Britain” 
plays so slight a part in the nationalist 
drama. That’s a distinction between 
nationalisms that Elliott should have 
noticed. 

This is inevitably a book not just 
about the political struggles of two 
peoples, but about nationalism itself 
and the value of “sovereign” indepen¬ 
dence. As Elliott writes in his introduc¬ 
tion, after the cold war the nation-state 
came under pressure both from above 
and below: leaking power upward to 
supranational institutions such as the 
European Union and, at the same 
time, downward to regions and “sub¬ 
nations.” The demand for power “was 
especially insistent when it came from 
those regions, stateless nationalities 
and ethnic groups which, for historic 
reasons, felt maltreated and misunder¬ 
stood, and their interests disregarded.” 
Globalization, which turned out to 
intensify both pressures, was partly 
responsible: 

Less expected, and largely unantic¬ 
ipated, was the resurgence of two... 
deep historical forces... that were 
thought to have been laid to rest by 
the apparently triumphant march 
of cosmopolitanism and secular¬ 
ization. These forces were old-style 
nationalism and religion, espe¬ 
cially in its fundamentalist form. 

For most foreign students, recogniz¬ 
able Spain begins in 1469 with the dy¬ 
nastic union of Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Isabella of Castile. The Crown of 
Aragon brought with it the principal¬ 
ity of Catalonia. Spain developed as a 
composite monarchy of many ethnic 
nationalities, whose rulers dreamed 
of eventually resurrecting the Roman 
province of Hispania by evicting the 
Moors from Granada and annexing 
Portugal. Scotland, too, was a multi¬ 
ethnic kingdom whose rulers spent 
centuries imposing their control on 
Pictish, Brythonic, Anglian, Norse, 
and Gaelic peoples. Relations with En¬ 
gland grew closer as the Scottish kings 
grew more securely sovereign over uni¬ 
fied territories, only to be shattered 
by the onslaught of King Edward I of 
England in the late thirteenth century. 
The legendary Wars of Independence 
that followed ensured that the absorp¬ 
tion of Scotland into England would 
never come about. 

Composite kingdoms in medieval 
Europe often included principalities 
with a fierce sense of their ancient 
laws and rights (the fueros so precious 
not only to Catalans but to Basques, 
Galicians, and other Iberian nation¬ 
alities). These rights frequently took 



Clara Ponsati and her lawyer, Aamer Anwar, after her extradition hearing 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, April 2018; Ponsati was wanted in Spain on charges related to 
her involvement in the October 2017 referendum on Catalan independence 
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a contractual view of kingship, and in 
this Scotland and Catalonia resembled 
each other. The 1320 Declaration of 
Arbroath in Scotland praised King 
Robert the Bruce for restoring the 
people’s liberties but warned that if he 
should abandon those principles and 
submit to English rule, his subjects 
would treat him as an enemy. The fa¬ 
mous Aragonese oath of allegiance 
(supposedly medieval but concocted 
in the sixteenth century) ran: “We who 
are as good as you swear to you who are 
no better than us, to accept you as our 
king and sovereign lord, provided you 
observe all our laws and liberties; but if 
not, not” (“y si no, no”). 

This idea of monarchy and power as 
an enforceable contract was repellent 
to the Castilian and English royal tradi¬ 
tions. But it survived into early modern 
times and was adapted to new conditions 
in both Scotland, where Reformation 
theology encouraged armed resistance 
to a crowned ruler who violated the na¬ 
tion’s covenant with God, and Catalo¬ 
nia, which constantly rebelled against 
kings, Castilian or French, who broke 
their solemn promises to respect law 
and custom. 

Aragon rebelled unsuccessfully 
against Castile in 1590, and in the 1620s 
Philip IV’s minister the Count-Duke of 
Olivares set out to unify and centralize 
Spanish institutions. His modernizing 
view was that loyalty to a monarchy, 
not deference to local practices, was 
the mature political bond: “I am no na¬ 
tional, that is for children!” His poli¬ 
cies led indirectly to the revolt in 1640 
of the rural Catalan segadors (reapers), 


who poured into Barcelona, killed the 
viceroy, and touched off a desperate 
declaration of an independent republic 
allied to France. The twelve-year in¬ 
surrection that followed ended with the 
fall of Barcelona in 1652. 

By the 1603 Union of the Crowns, 
James VI of Scotland had become also 
James I of England, an arrangement 
that lasted for a century as “Great 
Britain” but never proved stable or 
satisfying. His son Charles I, as king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
followed the fatal Olivares strategy of 
forcing the institutions of the stronger 
union partner on the weaker. Religious 
differences were decisive in Anglo- 
Scottish history, as they never were in 
Spain; Charles’s attempt to break the 
independence of the Church of Scot¬ 
land led to its affirmation in the Na¬ 
tional Covenant of 1638. The covenant’s 
mass signing in Edinburgh, sometimes 
in blood, convicted Charles of failing 
to act as a “covenanted” prince under 
contract to defend true religion. 

The Catalans’ struggle had always 
been political rather than religious, 
in contrast to Scotland. Their hope of 
“Catalanizing” Spain by encouraging 
other dissident nationalities to resist 
central autocracy and bring about a 
looser, more consensual state was to 
grow stronger in the following centuries 
and remains powerful today. In return, 
Madrid developed an intense suspicion 
of Catalans, who were perceived as in¬ 
herently disloyal and even treacherous 
in their inclination to seek the support 
of Spain’s enemies—above all, France. 

The later seventeenth century was 
a grim period for both countries. For 
Scotland, the end of the English Civil 


War and the restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty led to the attempt by the Catho¬ 
lic monarch James VII to suppress Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterianism and to the guerrilla 
wars of religion that culminated in the 
“Killing Time” of the 1680s. Catalonia 
continued to be ravaged by war, losing 
two provinces with a fifth of its popu¬ 
lation to France at the Peace of the 
Pyrenees in 1659 and suffering another 
huge peasant rebellion in 1688. 

Worse was to come. King Carlos II of 
Spain, a Habsburg, died without an im¬ 
mediate heir in 1700 and precipitated 
the War of the Spanish Succession by 
leaving his kingdom to Philip of Anjou, 
the grandson of the Bourbon king of 
France, Louis XIV. The Catalans at 
first welcomed him as Philip V, then 
changed sides to support his challenger, 
the Habsburg Archduke Charles of 
Austria. Years of civil and interna¬ 
tional war followed. Philip V issued his 
Nueva Planta decrees, which abruptly 
canceled the traditional fueros rights 
of Aragon and Catalonia, abolished the 
old Catalan legislature, and imposed 
the absolute sovereignty of the Bourbon 
monarchy in Madrid. Philip’s armies in¬ 
vaded Catalonia and besieged the capi¬ 
tal. The fall of Barcelona in 1714, after a 
heroic defense, became a tragic date still 
engraved in Catalan memory. 

Now Scotland and Catalonia passed 
under incorporating unions. Scot¬ 
land’s parliament dissolved itself and 
abandoned the nation’s independence 
in 1707, but wide-ranging internal au¬ 
tonomy remained. Catalonia, on the 
other hand, became a rebel territory 
under military occupation, its institu¬ 
tions redesigned and managed by non- 
Catalans. Castilian became the official 
language. “What was destroyed...was 
not the Catalan nation, but a long¬ 
standing political order that embodied 
the notion of liberty as enshrined in 
a reciprocal relationship between the 
ruler and the ruled,” Elliott writes. 

In spite of this, he remarks, Scotland 
and Catalonia “had become by the end 
of the [eighteenth] century exception¬ 
ally dynamic societies.” There was no 
“Barcelona Enlightenment” as in Edin¬ 
burgh, but both began to prosper. Incor¬ 
poration opened the British Empire to 
the Scots, and the Spanish and Mediter¬ 
ranean markets to Catalan trading, ship¬ 
ping, and manufacture (although Cadiz 
managed to keep the monopoly of trade 
to the “Indies”—Spain’s vast American 
empire—in Castilian hands until 1778). 

In this period and into the nineteenth 
century, Catalonia and Scotland were 
developing what Elliott calls “dual pa¬ 
triotism” to their native patria and to 
Spain and Britain respectively. For in¬ 
tellectuals, this could imply the vision 
of an overarching but rather abstract 
“Nation” in which the principles of re¬ 
form and progress were being worked 
out, to be applied in the smaller but 
very concrete “nations” that composed 
the state. This seems to have been how 
some Catalan politicians, like Antoni 
de Capmany, approached the loyalty 
problem: a patriotism applied to two 
quite different political categories that 
could not be alternatives. 

This was true of Scotland as well in 
the later Enlightenment period, when 
Scots welcomed some modernizing 
ideas and reforms from London but 
resisted English-inspired innovations 
that seemed to undermine things they 
considered essential to their national 


identity, in law and religion, above 
all. During and after the Napoleonic 
Wars, a militant British and Spanish 
patriotism did develop; when French 
armies drove the Spanish government 
back to its last redoubt in Cadiz, the 
Catalan deputies there spoke “the new 
language of liberal nationalism and 
popular sovereignty. When they spoke 
of the ‘nation’ they were overwhelm¬ 
ingly speaking not of Catalonia but of 
Spain.” But liberalism in Spain, which 
held power for a few precarious inter¬ 
vals in the political chaos of the nine¬ 
teenth century, proved more likely to 
impose standardizing reform from the 
center rather than to distribute power to 
what Madrid considered the periphery. 

As in Catalonia, Scottish movements 
inspired by the French Revolution 
were viciously repressed. But in spite 
of breakneck industrialization (urban 
growth was faster in Scotland than any¬ 
where else in Europe), there was gen¬ 
erally social peace between the failed 
radical uprising of 1820 (“Scotland 
Free or a Desert”) and working-class 
militancy at the end of the century. 
Both industrial economies relied on 
cheap labor, from Ireland or the High¬ 
lands or, in the Catalan case, from the 
poor and mountainous north. In Spain, 
it came to seem that Madrid had all the 
administration and politics, while Bar¬ 
celona had the economy. In Britain, the 
contrast was less glaring, and it’s hard 
to agree with Elliott that “Scotland was 
never central to the economic develop¬ 
ment of a Britain in which England 
enjoyed economic as well as political 
preponderance.” 

Political nationalism—the demand 
for Home Rule or a return to inde¬ 
pendence—did not surface in Scotland 
until the twentieth century, although, 
in response to Irish struggles for self- 
government, the Liberals and then the 
Labour Party had advanced schemes for 
“Home Rule All Round” that included 
a Scottish parliament. Nothing came of 
them, and the National Party of Scot¬ 
land was launched in 1928 (soon to be¬ 
come the Scottish National Party, which 
is committed to full independence). If 
Catalonia felt oppressed and frustrated 
by its stronger partner in statehood, 
Scotland—until the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury—on the whole did not. 

In both places, the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury brought a surge of cultural nation¬ 
alism, rather antiquarian in Scotland 
but in Catalonia aimed at constructing 
a new patriotic consciousness through 
romantic accounts of the past that, as 
Elliott writes, “depicted Catalonia’s his¬ 
tory as one of a never-ending struggle 
for freedom.” Barcelona streets were 
renamed after heroes of the city’s resis¬ 
tance, and medieval folk festivals were 
reinvented. Like many contemporary 
national revivals in Europe, this Cata¬ 
lan Renaixenqa looked back to a partly 
imaginary Golden Age of freedom and 
creativity. Elliott argues that the de¬ 
termined optimism of the Renaixenga 
covered deep uncertainties about Cat¬ 
alan identity: the doubts of a business 
elite dependent on Madrid legislation 
to protect its industry, of an expanding 
bourgeoisie impressed by the grandeur 
of Spain’s own refurbished history, and 
of an urban working class given to out¬ 
bursts of rioting in its struggle to sur¬ 
vive wretched living conditions. 

In 1892 the lawyer Enric Prat de la 
Riba was the driving force behind an 
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ambitious Home Rule program that 
emerged, Elliott writes, “out of the de¬ 
liberations of an assembly held in the 
Catalan city of Manresa.” The Bases 
of Manresa demanded full autonomy 
within Spain, a “supreme” Catalan par¬ 
liament, and Catalan as the language of 
government. As Spain entered its own 
identity crisis in 1898 with the loss of 
its remaining empire—Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines—Prat de la 
Riba went on to call for the transforma¬ 
tion of Spain into a federative union, an 
imperial composite on the model of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In Prat de 
la Riba’s opinion, “the state is a politi¬ 
cal entity, artificial and voluntary; the 
patria is a historical, natural and neces¬ 
sary community.” 

A few years later, Prat de la Riba 
cofounded the nationalist Lliga party. 
But it was from the beginning financed 
and supported by Catalan business 
and industry and offered little either to 
the peasantry or to the urban working 
class then turning toward revolution¬ 
ary socialism and anarchism. In 1909 
an attempt to introduce conscription 
in Catalonia led to the “tragic week” 
in Barcelona, when crowds attacked 
churches, monasteries, and their cleri¬ 
cal inhabitants. As martial law was 
imposed and workers’ leaders were 
executed, the Lliga lost much of what 
popular support it still retained. 

Barcelona remained a city of fero¬ 
cious class conflicts. There were at least 
152 political murders in the three years 
leading up to September 1923, when 
Primo de Rivera’s coup d’etat put all 
of Spain under military dictatorship. 
Official use of the Catalan language 
was banned and Catalan identity sup¬ 
pressed in favor of a tourist-poster 
Spanishness of bullfights and flamenco. 

The dictatorship fell in 1930, re¬ 
placed by Spain’s Second Republic. 
Discredited, the Lliga was pushed 
aside by Llufs Companys and his Re¬ 
publican Left of Catalonia; as Elliott 
says, “Catalanism as a political cause 
had finally broken free from its con¬ 
servative background and shifted de¬ 
cisively to the left.” As the SNP was 
to find nearly a century later when 
Scottish Labour voters turned toward 
them, the transformation of an inde¬ 
pendence movement from a middle- 
class interest to a working-class cause 
is momentous. 

The Generalitat, which had been the 
standing committee of the medieval 
Catalan parliament, was now resur¬ 
rected, and in 1934 Companys declared 
Catalonia an independent republic 
within a Spanish federal state. He was 
arrested and imprisoned and the Gen¬ 
eralitat suspended, until the new Popu¬ 
lar Front government came to power in 
Spain in 1936. But only a few months 
later, in September of that year, Fran¬ 
cisco Franco launched his rebellion, 
which was to ignite the Spanish Civil 
War. Barcelona, the last stronghold of 
the republic, surrendered to Franco 
in January 1939. Companys died be¬ 
fore a fascist firing squad in 1940, with 
the words “For Catalonia!” Almost 
forty asphyxiating years passed before 
Franco breathed his last and Catalan 
again ceased to be an underground 
identity, as the Generalitat and Cata¬ 
lan autonomy were restored in the new 
royal democracy of Spain. 

It was then that the paths of Scotland 
and Catalonia began to converge again. 


The disintegration of the British Em¬ 
pire with all its opportunities for Scots, 
coupled with the decline of Scotland’s 
heavy industries and the centraliza¬ 
tion of decision-making under the new 
welfare-state bureaucracy, suggested 
to a growing number of Scots that the 
basic bargain of the 1707 Union— 
independence in exchange for prosper¬ 
ity—no longer held. The creation of the 
European Economic Community in 
1957 hinted that an independent Scot¬ 
land could find an alternative home 
among small European nations, and 
in 1967 the SNP—as an independence 
party—began to win elections. 

In the 1980s Prime Minister Thatcher, 
loudly contemptuous of Scottish values 
and utterly opposed to any degree of 
self-government, brought Scottish re¬ 
sentments sharply into focus. A Scottish 
parliament with limited “devolved” pow¬ 
ers was created in 1999, but—as its critics 
prophesied—devolution whetted rather 
than satisfied the appetite for full state¬ 
hood. In Scotland as in Catalonia, the 
two parties that had dominated politics 
(Labour and Conservative in Scotland, 
Socialists and People’s Party in Spain) 
were driven back by radical nationalism. 
To the horror of British ruling elites, 
the SNP won a majority in the Scot¬ 
tish parliament in 2007 and has formed 
Scotland’s governments ever since. 

In 2014 Scotland held an indepen¬ 
dence referendum, on conditions nego¬ 
tiated very civilly by David Cameron’s 
Tory government in London and Alex 
Salmond’s SNP government in Edin¬ 
burgh. The result was a small but clear 
majority for staying in the United King¬ 
dom. Catalans asked, Why not here? 
Why can’t we be like the Scots and 
be granted a legal right to decide our 
future? But Spain’s post-Franco con¬ 
stitution, while generous with regional 
autonomy, rigidly excluded a right of 
secession. 

In Barcelona, Pujol’s successor 
Pasqual Maragall governed from 2003 
to 2006 with a left-wing nationalist co¬ 
alition and in 2006 produced a new au¬ 
tonomy statute that defined Catalonia 
as a “nation” (its legality was instantly 
challenged by the Constitutional Tribu¬ 
nal in Madrid). The conflict with Ma¬ 
drid over Maragall’s statute set off the 
cascade of events that led to the tragic 
collision of 2017 and the deadlock that 
persists today. In 20121.5 million people 
marched through Barcelona demanding 
“Catalonia: a new state in Europe.” Any 
Madrid government would have found it 
hard to arrive at a stable compromise at 
this point, but the right-wing premier 
Mariano Rajoy panicked and behaved 
as if he were an eighteenth-century 
king facing armed rebellion. 

Elliott attributes developments in 
both countries to the failure of the 
old parties to find answers to the chal¬ 
lenges of globalism and economic cri¬ 
sis. But he also comments that much of 
radical nationalism “was nostalgia for a 
world that never was... narratives that 
prioritized certain sections of their past 
at the expense of others.” This is simply 
not true in the case of Scotland. The mo¬ 
tives of Scots who vote for independence 
have little or nothing to do with Robert 
the Bruce or William Wallace, and are 
almost exclusively concerned with the 
future: the practical hope that Scotland 
on its own could construct a more fair, 
equal, and prosperous society than any¬ 
thing the old United Kingdom can offer. 

When the smoke cleared from the 
Catalan independence referendum in 
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October 2017, it seemed that a crush¬ 
ing 92 percent of the voters had chosen 
independence. But it was also clear that 
some opponents of independence— 
including many in the huge non- 
Catalan minority—had preferred to 
abstain from an “illegal” poll. Catalan 
self-government was suspended, but 
the legal and constitutional deadlock 
today merely ensures that another 
eruption will develop in the near or 
medium future. 

It’s at this point that Elliott’s impar¬ 
tiality deserts him. His account of Cat¬ 
alonia’s contemporary independence 
movement is sharply hostile, present¬ 
ing its main participants as shameless 
demagogues and manipulators. While 
he is critical of the “heavy-handed” po¬ 
lice action during the referendum, he 
praises King Philip’s speech after the 
vote as a “powerful” rebuke to Catalan 
destroyers of Spanish unity. For most 
of the outside world, it was a disastrous 
and uncompromising rant: the king of¬ 
fered no hint of apology or concession; 
he merely condemned the Catalan 
leaders as violators of democracy and 
national unity who had placed them¬ 
selves outside the law. The speech left 
Catalan nationalists even more con¬ 
vinced of the rightness of their choice. 

There are also a few omissions in 
Elliott’s account, judiciously told and 
carefully researched as it is apart from 
its final section. He could, for example, 
have invoked the interesting category 
of nationalisms that arise when the 
smaller partner in a composite state 
feels itself more progressive and sophis¬ 
ticated than the “primitive” and under¬ 
developed metropole. In the Habsburg 
Empire, industrialized Bohemia felt 


that it was “held back” by reactionary, 
semifeudal Vienna. In the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
Scots could take a scornful view of 
England, perceived as undereducated, 
economically backward, and servile to 
authority. And that was spectacularly 
the case with Catalonia’s perception of 
Castile. 

Postimperial nations tend to be blind 
to the value of independence that is so 
obvious to those who lack it. English 
and French politicians were baffled by 
Irish and Algerian wishes to secede. 
John Major once observed that Scot¬ 
tish demands for self-government were 
“loopy: it’s just that the Scots feel left 
out of things up there. I should go there 
more often.” The European Union, pi¬ 
ously opposed to unilateral secession 
in its member-states, forgets that at 
least nineteen out of the twenty-eight 
owe their existence to illegal separation 
from a larger state—starting with the 
Netherlands’ breakaway from Spain in 
the sixteenth century. 

If Scotland one day becomes the lat¬ 
est independent European state, no¬ 
body doubts that a diminished but still 
powerful United Kingdom of England 
and Northern Ireland would survive. 
But if Catalonia did the same, would 
the fissile Spanish state and its democ¬ 
racy survive—or would the Basque 
country, Galicia, Valencia, and other 
“nationalities” follow the Catalan ex¬ 
ample, perhaps into some sort of Ibe¬ 
rian Confederation? All we can know 
is that in Western Europe, a central 
authority that can only maintain itself 
by repression must change its ways or 
perish. 

—March 19, 2019 


THE BEES 

There was a hum of fretwork guess¬ 
work a piecework of selves on the veranda where I asked 
my mother how much did it cost to carry so many filaments 
two instead of one when smocked and behooved 

we left the hospital each with a different 

kind of insomnia-a different kind 

of question and a 

different kind of mother torn under a glistening 

yolk of sun 

that put everything on the table whether 
we wished it or not 

In the late summer a kind of lull sulked around 
the house not deliberately but everybody unconsciously 
slowed their blood assumed the right position even visitors 

-children knew to play outdoors while adults 

continued to plait bread and vacuum 

When mulberries finished flexing their purplish seeds 
a more ancient time arrived and out of silence I remember 
climbing through a wall of thorny scrub 
to find a tree in a clearing 

swathed in bees and at the heart a black sun into which all 
bees traveled Here I put my sibling 
and my mother’s caul of tears into a pollen pot that swayed 
in step with the wind It was no altar 

but a cup of gold-dusted slumber that stung and over¬ 
swarmed with a dissident task-irrational 

plentiful 

bristling with relief-stoic as moon¬ 

light unearthing the ash of sleep. 

—Claire Potter 
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Dana Schutz: 

Imagine Me and You 

an exhibition at the Friedrich Petzel 
Gallery, New York City, 

January 10-February 23, 2019 

Many of the paintings in Dana Schutz’s 
extraordinary recent exhibition of new 
work are on the face of it preposterous, 
even grotesque. In The Visible World, 
which like most of the other canvases 
and the bronze sculptures in the show 
is dated 2018, a nude woman with big, 
flat, gargoyle eyes is languidly stretched 
out on a rock at sea, unconcerned about 
the huge storm clouds gather¬ 
ing behind her. She isn’t unduly 
bothered either by an immense 
bird, possibly an albatross, that 
is standing on her thigh and 
holding in its beak a raspberry 
the size of a basketball. In Boat¬ 
man, a little white rowboat in 
a green, watery setting is mak¬ 
ing its way toward us, carrying 
a man with a strangely formed, 
darkened face and a misshapen 
ear and, on his lap, a devilish 
puppetlike character, a kind of 
scary Pinocchio (see illustration 
on page 38). 

Set in a washing machine (a 
first for me), Washing Monsters 
presents an apprehensive fellow 
in a suit who may be a monster 
himself and who is accompanied 
in the cycle by an actual monster 
or two and rising soap bubbles. 

Also a first, Treadmill gives us 
someone on an exercise machine 
who is clearly on overdrive and 
has come to resemble a fish or a 
steamed lobster. The strangely 
powerful The Wanderer shows 
an omnipotent-seeming and 
somewhat frightening babyish 
person—most of Schutz’s figures 
are larger than life-size—who clutches 
an umbrella and is wearing only jockey 
shorts and what might be an Apple 
Watch on his ankle. 

Part of what makes these paintings 
not grotesque and yet difficult to pin 
down is that the scenes are gently at¬ 
mospheric. There are not many hard or 
sharp edges in them, and the sensation 
of a permeating soft airiness—of all this 
strangeness taking place in a realm that is 
dreamy yet real—undercuts what might 
initially appear expressionistic or ghoul¬ 
ish. There is, rather, a human warmth to 
these works and, given their impressive 
sizes— The Visible World is over eleven 
feet wide and it is not the biggest—a 
grandeur, too. We can forget that we are 
looking at monsters or oddities. 

With its vamp on a rock, The Visible 
World might seem at first like a send- 
up of an image by Theodore Gericault 
or Eugene Delacroix of survival at sea. 
There is unquestioningly something 
ridiculous about her big, unmatch¬ 
ing green eyes and her absurd bird 
companion. Yet her Bette Davis-like 
persona is merely one of several lively 
elements that hold us—details such as 
a suggestion of a face on a nearby rock, 
green ring-like shapes rising from the 
sea, and the sketchiest image of an ad¬ 
vancing steamship. In other pictures 
we stop before small passages in rich 
colors on faces, or that might represent 
drops of sweat, or perhaps stand for 


nothing in particular. They all add a 
welcome sense of paintings taking their 
final forms before our eyes. 

Epical, comic, and a little nightmar¬ 
ish, on easy terms with both treadmills 
and French Romanticism, Schutz’s can¬ 
vases add a new note to current art, 
or at least to the art of painting. They 
certainly make for a new chapter in the 
artist’s work. In them she has leaped 
over everything she has done before. 

Now forty-two, Dana Schutz has been 
exhibiting for almost two decades, since 


right after she left graduate school. She 
is a distinct figure in contemporary art, 
mostly because she works with a sub¬ 
ject that has seemed to be hers alone. 
It might be put as “What would it look 
like?” Although she is hardly predict¬ 
able or obvious in the ways she goes 
about it, she takes improbable moments 
or outlandish thoughts that occur to us 
out of the blue and creates images for 
them. She has made this theme so much 
her own that if another artist were to 
do something like it we might feel that 
Schutz’s terrain was being stepped on. 

Her pictures from when she was get¬ 
ting underway were often strange, inge¬ 
nious, and funny all at once. (They can 
best be seen in the notable catalog for 
her 2011 retrospective at the Neuberger 
Museum of Art in Purchase, New York, 
whose subtitle, “If the Face Had Wheels,” 
is a Schutz in words.) Did you ever want 
to know what a cold looks like? In the 
unexpectedly beautiful Cough (2001), 
much of our protagonist, right up 
through her eyes, is subsumed in dif¬ 
ferent tones of gray, leaving visible her 
thickly painted whitish lips, which emit 
a fresh new cloud of gray. Schutz’s early 
work could make you both wince and 
giggle. Gravity Fanatic (2005) gives us 
a character who, not fully believing that 
gravity can be counted on, has taken 
string and tape and now seems to have 
finished securing herself and whatever 
is nearby to the floor. Gouged Girl, 


from three years later, presents some¬ 
one from the back, on a beach with 
some food beside her, who has had big 
chunks of her head, shoulder, and torso 
eaten away, exposing a gnawed red (but 
not very bloody) interior. 

What gave these pictures their life 
was the robust and seemingly spontane¬ 
ous way they were painted. Especially 
in the pictures Schutz did in her later 
twenties, her color had a tropical heat. 
She made striking paintings in this pe¬ 
riod that featured a totally naked fellow 
named Frank, whom Schutz imagined 
as the last man on earth and probably 


someone exposed to too much sun. His 
whole body was a kind of pink-purple, 
and Schutz continued in this brilliantly 
colored vein, often building her scenes 
with yellows, oranges, pinks, parakeet 
greens, lavenders, and reds. 

Like her bizarre situations and her 
heightened colors, the way she drew 
forms, whether faces or limbs—or re¬ 
cord players, leaves, flip flops, wood 
beams, or guitars—had an immediately 
appealing, almost innocent directness. 
Her drawing had a note of cartoon ani¬ 
mation but without the sense of coming 
from a family of related forms that a 
cartoonist—or a painter working with 
the conventions of animation—might 
bring to the job. With Schutz we did 
not know from picture to picture how 
she would make a foot, a sheet, or hair. 
Her paintings seemed to say to viewers, 
“This is fun. You can do it.” 

Yet in her New York gallery exhibi¬ 
tions in 2012 and 2015, her work was 
increasingly off-putting. Although her 
earlier pictures could have the appear¬ 
ance of being made by an untutored art¬ 
ist, Schutz is, technically, a natural and 
a whiz. She works with a naive straight¬ 
forwardness when she needs to, but her 
brushwork indicates that she can excel 
in any manner. In these later paintings, 
her figures continued to look like they 
were stiffly and impetuously drawn, but 
the compositions were jam-packed with 
such figures and all manner of accom¬ 


panying items, and Schutz’s quest was 
seemingly to make her scenes almost 
kaleidoscopes of linked elements, with 
each element having the same presence 
as every other one. 

Many of these works, including Build¬ 
ing the Boat While Sailing (2012), Fight 
in an Elevator (2015), and Assembling 
an Octopus (2013), are enormous in size 
and undeniably feats of compositional 
skill. One appreciates the way Schutz 
makes the innumerable and often jag¬ 
ged parts of these worlds cohere. Yet 
in them and in a concurrent series from 
2013 entitled God —surely the ultimate 
^ hypothetical subject (see illustra- 
^ tion on page 4)—Schutz’s art ap- 
£ peared to be manic. She seemed 
^ bent on reinventing Cubism. It 
was hard to care about the fig- 
£ ures in these pictures or the sto- 

s ries being told. 
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« 1 here may not be a clear expla¬ 
nation for how Schutz got from 
the overly busy paintings of this 
time to her current and more 
deeply felt work. It might simply 
have come from a natural evo¬ 
lution in her thinking. But one 
can’t help wondering if Open 
Casket, her 2016 painting about 
the fate of Emmett Till, played 
a part in this change. Her rela¬ 
tively small canvas was based 
in part on a photograph of the 
fourteen-year-old boy after he 
had been brutally assaulted, 
and then lynched and thrown 
into the Tallahatchie River in 
Mississippi by two white men in 
1955. At his funeral back home 
in Chicago, his mother, Mamie 
Bradley, insisted on his casket 
being open, to show how hor¬ 
rendously he had been treated. 
His face, in the onslaught, had lost al¬ 
most all semblance of a face. 

Schutz was on thin ice in thinking 
she could make a painting of so vola¬ 
tile a subject, let alone agreeing to 
show it in the 2017 Whitney Biennial. 
She was a white person making an art¬ 
work, conceivably for sale, of the event 
that essentially ignited the civil rights 
movement in the South—and one that 
decades later remains incendiary and 
terrifying for anyone to think about. As 
it happened, the museum and the paint¬ 
ing were picketed. Calls came for the 
canvas to be removed from the exhibi¬ 
tion, even destroyed. (The picture was 
not removed and it was never for sale.) 
The experience had to have shaken 
Schutz. In a recent article by Ted Loos 
in The New York Times, we hear that 
she made the painting to mark “this 
monstrous act and this tragic loss” and 
that she is now “‘guarded’ about the 
controversy and is most wary discuss¬ 
ing her motivations” for creating Open 
Casket. She sees that making the work 
“may have been an ‘impossible’ task.” 

But all of Schutz’s pictures are about 
impossibilities, and in attempting to 
handle Emmett Till’s story she touched 
down onto a truer, more fraught and 
barbed level of the “impossible.” And 
while it feels repugnant to talk about 
Open Casket in aesthetic terms (be¬ 
cause for most viewers there is no dif¬ 
ference between the picture and what 
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Emmett went through), it might be 
noted that in order to make this picture 
of a person whose face, in effect, had 
been lost, Schutz needed to lose as¬ 
pects of her style. 

Open Casket did not look like the Dana 
Schutz paintings we had been seeing, yet 
it did not represent an entirely foreign 
idea for her. In a work from 2005 enti¬ 
tled Presentation , in which an enormous 
person is being buried or exhumed—it 
is not clear which—and is stared at by a 
sea of onlookers, Schutz attempted, she 
has said, to comment on the US govern¬ 
ment’s policy during the Iraq War of not 
allowing images of dead American sol- 


And while the title Washing Mon¬ 
sters is lively in itself and bears compar¬ 
ison with earlier Schutz titles such as 
Gravity Fanatic or Gouged Girl , most 
of the new pictures have forgettable 
titles. But nothing is lost by this. These 
are not works that can be explained by 
a title. They don’t give us themes or sto¬ 
ries that we are asked to figure out. We 
look at pictures that are ambiguous po¬ 
etic tableaux on first sight and that re¬ 
main, despite our absorption in them, 
ambiguous. 

Not all of Schutz’s new paintings are 
successful. A couple of canvases with 
gladiators, for example, did not sug- 
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diers being returned home. And, oddly, 
the early painting Cough shows a head 
where the face is no longer visible. 

Whatever effect Open Casket and its 
reception had on her, Schutz emerged a 
different artist and a commanding one. 
In the pictures from her recent show, 
she made for the first time people and 
situations that touch us emotionally. We 
are invited into the minds of a number 
of her new figures, not something Schutz 
has done much before, if ever. The nude 
on the rock in The Visible World may 
come from the world of burlesque, but 
her eyes are making direct contact with 
us, and we feel her to be a psychological 
entity. She is a kind of blithe being. 

The man in a suit in Washing Mon¬ 
sters isn’t looking directly at us, but 
his apprehensiveness as he turns away 
is unmistakable. The situation being 
presented by the two fellows in Boat¬ 
man is not clear, yet the unsettling 
mixture of tenderness and impairment 
conveyed by the battered-looking big 
man and the untrustworthy sprite on 
his lap, who both look directly at us, 
is reminiscent of the photographs that 
Diane Arbus took toward the end of 
her life of developmentally disabled 
people, shot at the institutions where 
they lived. 


gest invitingly odd stories, and Schutz’s 
sculpture, which she was showing for 
the first time, and which presents the 
sorts of figures encountered in her 
paintings, was a little muffled in impact. 
This may be because of the very crum¬ 
pled and marked-up surfaces of these 
pieces, which she clearly wanted. But 
one work, entitled Buddy, which is of a 
standing person who has another head, 
and nothing more than a head, attached 
to his own, is immediately readable and 
appealingly weird. It is about a kind of 
couple, and it dawns on a viewer that a 
number of the paintings in the exhibi¬ 
tion show characters who have a rapport 
with each other or are wed in some way. 

It is not likely that Schutz set out to il¬ 
lustrate this theme, but it is there whether 
we think about the siren and her bird or 
the fellows in their rowboat. In the scene 
in the washing machine, it is lovely to 
discover after a bit of looking that a big 
dark-red paw is touching our worried 
human on his shoulder. The resplendent 
painting Trouble and Appearance gives 
us a stocky man who trudges along, step¬ 
ping in puddles, dragging behind him a 
little suitcase on wheels—as a butterfly¬ 
like being steps out before him. It is a gift 
from the artist that she leaves us unsure 
which of this pair is “trouble.” 
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How Should a Millennial Be? 

Madeleine Schwartz 



Sally Rooney, Dublin, January 2016; photograph by Eamonn Doyle 


Conversations 
with Friends 

by Sally Rooney. 

Hogarth, 309 pp., $26.00 

Normal People 

by Sally Rooney. 

Hogarth, 288 pp., $26.00 

“The great millennial novel¬ 
ist”—the mantle has been 
thrust, by Boomers and Gen 
Xers alike, upon the Irish 
writer Sally Rooney, whose 
two carefully observed and 
gentle comedies of man¬ 
ners both appeared before 
her twenty-eighth birthday. 

With this mantle have come 
prizes and money. Nearly 
every review has mentioned 
at least the prizes. 

Cozy in scope and roman¬ 
tic in spirit, the novels are 
mild and tender portraits of 
Irish college students in the 
recent present. In the first, 
Conversations with Friends, 

Frances and Bobbi, two best 
friends in their early twenties who used 
to date and occasionally sleep together, 
fall for Nick and Melissa, a couple in 
their thirties. Frances begins an affair 
with Nick, threatening her relationship 
with Bobbi and allowing her to find 
some independence. 

Normal People halves the action. 
Instead of a romantic quadrangle with 
two couples, we have “the chemistry be¬ 
tween two people who, over the course 
of several years, apparently could not 
leave one another alone”: Marianne 
and Connell, whose courtship, chroni¬ 
cled from high school through college, 
is fraught because Marianne’s family 
is rich and Connell’s poor. When the 
book opens, his mother is cleaning her 
mother’s home. Connell is too embar¬ 
rassed to bring nerdy Marianne to a 
dance, and the couple split, but when 
they end up at the same university they 
reunite, dating on and off while strug¬ 
gling to figure out who they are. 

Both books take place around Trin¬ 
ity College, Dublin, and are populated 
by witty and sensitive students who 
e-mail a lot. Both books feature scenes 
with cynical, distinguished male novel¬ 
ists and in both, one member of the lov¬ 
ing pair is plucked for literary success 
by a kindly, more established person 
who submits their short story to maga¬ 
zines. The protagonists of both books 
are young women who have violent fa¬ 
thers and cut or hurt themselves. 

Plenty of writers have made their 
mark by focusing on a small range of 
characters or locations. Who would 
begrudge William Faulkner Yoknapa- 
tawpha County or Philip Roth Philip 
Roth? Still, when several weeks after 
reading these books details from one 
began to blend into the other, I figured 
it might be worth looking at what unites 
them rather than what sets them apart. 

Rooney is primarily concerned with 
social relations: How do people have 
power over one another? (“Power” is a 
word she uses often.) Her novels are at¬ 
tuned to the small differences of class 
and its millennial sister, privilege: the 
girl who wears thrift store clothes be¬ 
cause it’s cool versus the girl who wears 


thrift store clothes because that’s all 
she can afford. “I struggled to make 
conversation with people of my own 
parents’ background, afraid that my 
vowels sounded pretentious or my large 
flea-market coat made me look rich,” 
thinks Frances in Conversations with 
Friends. “Philip [a friend] also suffered 
from looking rich, though in his case 
because he really was.” Her protago¬ 
nists often analyze their own status— 
what it means to wear a necklace from 
the cheap British catalog store Argos 
or to drink milk directly from the 
bottle. Who is the real writer? Who is 
“normal” and who is “impressive”? 

As a portrait of young people 
today, Rooney’s books are remarkably 
precise—she captures meticulously the 
way a generation raised on social data 
thinks and talks. Rooney’s characters 
love to announce where they fall on the 
matrix of taste and social awareness. 
They read Patricia Lockwood and watch 
Greta Gerwig movies; they read Twitter 
for jokes. Decisions are made accord¬ 
ing to typologies. There’s built-in social 
meaning for any interest or opinion. “No 
one who likes Yeats is capable of human 
intimacy,” says Nick, and I was reminded 
of friends swiping left on Tinder, reject¬ 
ing dates because their favorite movies 
signaled unquestionable incompatibility. 

Classic coming-of-age: no one is more 
judgmental than someone who has no 
idea what she wants. But Rooney’s 
characters (who, I might mention, don’t 
do drugs and drink reasonably except 
when they are taking a dark turn) aren’t 
just concerned about seeming cool to one 
another. The people who matter are the 
adults. There’s no counterculture here, 
no sense that the kids are making their 
own rules. They are all good students. 

It is the older people who have the 
real power in this world: the power to 
give scholarships, to jumpstart a young 
person’s career, to make the girl who 
wants to be a writer a writer. Frances, in 
Conversations with Friends, dashes off a 
short story in a day and is immediately 
published in a literary magazine thanks 


to a wealthy woman named Valerie 
whom she meets in the south of France. 
Talent is indistinguishable from insti¬ 
tutional support. At the end of Normal 
People, Connell, who has been feeling 
sheepish about his stories, finally finds 
sure proof of his skill: he gets into an 
MFA program in New York. 

Characters in Rooney’s novels seek 
reassurance from their elders, who are 
happy to give it. “It’s okay, it doesn’t 
make you a bad person,” Nick tells 
Frances after they decide to end their 
affair. Even Melissa, the deceived wife, 
begins her e-mail to Frances, “I’m not 
angry at you.” Frances wonders how 
much control she, as a twenty-one-year- 
old, has over the relationship she has ini¬ 
tiated with Nick, who is thirty-two. At 
one point, Frances even compares her 
lover and his wife to old mum and dad: 

I was going through a second up¬ 
bringing: learning a new set of as¬ 
sumptions, and feigning a greater 
level of understanding than I 
really possessed. By this logic Nick 
and Melissa were like my parents 
bringing me into the world, prob¬ 
ably hating and loving me even 
more than my original parents did. 

Structural differences, power strug¬ 
gles: this is Marxism, right? The char¬ 
acters in Rooney’s books are leftists, 
but the politics are mostly gestural. 
“I’m gay, and Frances is a communist” 
is how Bobbi introduces her friend at 
the beginning of Conversations with 
Friends. Melissa notes that Nick has 
been cured of his depression when he 
begins to send her “interesting articles 
about leftists in Greece.” 

Normal People's Connell imagines 
the political opportunities of attending 
Trinity College Dublin over the local 
university: “He would start going to 
dinner parties and having conversations 
about the Greek bailout. He could fuck 
some weird-looking girls who turn out 
to be bisexual. I’ve read The Golden 
Notebook, he could tell them.” This 
isn’t satire. Rooney sometimes teases 
her characters, but her writing has little 


^ irony or distance. She keeps 
^ her canvas small and her 

—i 

2 gaze sincere. The books are 
^ cruelty-free. 

Her characters talk about 
politics all the time, testing 
out new ideas like outfits for 
a get-together. The debates 
are friendly and mellow, 
sheltered by the understand¬ 
ing that everyone at the table 
agrees with the fuzzy leftist 
principles in play. The analy¬ 
sis is therefore softly put and 
somewhat limited, like when 
Bobbi thinks that depression 
is caused by late capitalism 
or the friends chat online 
about the economics of love: 

Bobbi: if you look at 
love as something other 
than an interpersonal 
phenomenon 

Bobbi: and try to under¬ 
stand it as a social value 
system 

Bobbi: it’s both antithetical to 
capitalism, in that it challenges the 
axiom of selfishness 

Bobbi: which dictates the whole 
logic of inequality... 

me: capitalism harnesses “love” 
for profit 

me: love is the discursive practice 
and unpaid labor is the effect 

me: but I mean, I get that, I’m anti 
love as such 

Bobbi: that’s vapid frances 

Maybe we shouldn’t expect too much 
from them. They’re college students. 
They certainly wouldn’t be the first to 
treat politics as an extension of social 
rules rather than a way of understand¬ 
ing the world. But it’s not clear if it’s a 
novelistic choice to keep the politics 
to the realm of dinner party conver¬ 
sation. Why don’t Rooney’s charac¬ 
ters get angry, or do more than mill 
around at a Gaza protest with friends? 
The system is rigged against them, and 
against all millennials—the most cre- 
dentialed generation in history and yet 
unlikely to ever earn anything close 
to their parents’ incomes, as millen¬ 
nial sociologist Malcolm Harris has 
amply documented in his book Kids 
These Days (2017). Rooney herself 
has spoken and written about poli¬ 
tics in essays for the London Review 
of Books. Her characters lack this 
knowledge or understanding, nor 
do the books offer much by way of 
diagnosis. 

Of course characters in novels are 
not sociologists writing essays. Yet the 
reader wonders why, for all their talk 
of capitalism, they don’t rebel against 
the situation they’ve identified, or find 
a politics they might use to change it. 
They seem to accept the rankings and 
rules of the world around them. When 
Bobbi, whom Frances has always 
considered the cooler of the pair, an¬ 
nounces that she aspires to be nothing 
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more than a university secretary, she 
seems to take her place in the class 
structure without question: 

Why would I write a book? she 
said. I’m not a writer. 

What are you going to do? After 
we graduate. 

I don’t know. Work in a univer¬ 
sity if I can.... 

I thought you were planning to 
bring down global capitalism, I 
said. 

Well, not on my own. Someone 
has to do the small jobs. 

I just don’t see you as a small- 
jobs person. 

That’s what I am, she said.... 
I’m just a normal person.... I’m 
not trying to upset you. 

^Rooney is an Irish novelist but her 
prose has no particular regional sound. 
Her writing is flat and lean, with the oc¬ 
casional dashed-off simile. (“The mist 
was gray, like a veil”; “I felt warm and 
sleepy, like a child”; “The inside of my 
body was hot like oil.”) The characters’ 
e-mails and texts are as much part of the 
conversation as anything spoken, and 
when they think, they sound like the In¬ 
ternet too. Moods are “intense,” faces 
are “expressive” or “inexpressive.” Her 
prose moves adverbially. Rooney does 
away with quotation marks, which has 
the double effect of speeding the book 
up and blurring the voice of the narra¬ 
tor with everyone else’s. 

Almost all the characters sound sim¬ 
ilar, except for Frances’s mother, who 
says things like “good woman” when 
she means “good job.” The voice of 
Rooney’s characters is the international 
anxious English of the overeducated 
and underemployed. When Melissa 
discovers the affair, her long e-mail to 
Frances sounds like something Frances 
might have written: “I’ve cried copi¬ 
ously, not only in fits & starts but also 
for sustained periods of over an hour 
each.” (Reading Rooney, I longed for 
the elegant sentences of Andrew Mar¬ 
tin’s Early Work, which treats similar 
material with grace and warmth.) 

The loose rumblings of the narra¬ 
tion often reminded me of a long e-mail 
from one friend to another, or a Tumblr 
post, typed in haste after a long night 
out. Marianne sees her face “like a 
piece of technology, and her two eyes 
are cursors blinking. It expresses every¬ 
thing all at once, which is the same as 
expressing nothing.” “Anyway, it looks 
like his grandmother’s hip is kind of 
messed up now and possibly broken,” 
thinks Connell, walking around Car- 
ricklea in Northwest Ireland. Sligo or 
Soho, we’re all reading the same tweets. 

Maybe Rooney is just trying to get 
closer to reality by making her novel 
less like a novel, taking a cue from 
mumblecore movies, or projects like 
Sheila Heti’s How Should a Person Be?, 
or Lena Dunham’s Girls. Her characters 
talk the way they do because that’s the 
way people talk now, and there’s no rea¬ 
son to imbue a narrator with style in an 
age that sees style as affect. But Rooney’s 
books lack Heti’s humor or Dunham’s 
goofy mishaps. Her characters are ear¬ 
nest to the bone. “I kind of suffer from 
anxiety with these things,” Connell tells 
Marianne when explaining his decision 
not to invite her to the dance. “Not that 
I’m making excuses, but I think I pro¬ 
jected some anxiety onto you, if that 
makes sense. I don’t know.” 


Rooney’s plain sentences also 
brought to mind the work of Tao Lin, 
who in novels like Taipei has so scrubbed 
the energy and particularities from his 
prose that its flatness resembles the 
smooth surface of a computer screen. 

In the movie of [Paul’s] life, he 
knew, now would be the moment— 
like when a character quotes 
Coleridge in Eternal Sunshine of 
the Spotless Mind as the screen 
shows blurry, colorful, festive im¬ 
ages of people outside at night—to 
feel that the world was “beauti¬ 
ful and sad,” which he felt self¬ 
consciously and briefly, exerting 
effort to focus instead on the con¬ 
versation, which was producing its 
own, unmediated emotions. “Um,” 
he said shifting his MacBook. 


Rooney’s books don’t have the anger 
of Lin’s novel, with its unrelenting de¬ 
scriptions of typing, drug-taking, and 
sad sex. Rooney always leaves us with a 
romantic ending. Connell and Marianne 
fall back in love while becoming the 
adults they were meant to be. “People 
can really change one another,” thinks 
Marianne. Frances, at the end of Con¬ 
versations with Friends, stops worrying 
and gives in to love. “You can’t always 
take the analytical position,” she thinks. 
She, Nick, and Melissa seem to figure 
out how to care for one another in a new 
form of respectfully negotiated poly- 
amory. It’s the only thing in these novels 
that comes close to a utopian ideal. 

The quietness of Rooney’s writing cre¬ 
ates a different effect, powerful in its own 
way—the “I could do that” thing, the 
false sense that if readers were to copy all 
their texts and e-mail threads they’d have 
a novel too. Her popular appeal comes in 
part from muting the voice on the page. 

But what about the cutting? I’ve been 
surprised that the rapturous reviews 
of Rooney (“A New Kind of Adultery 
Novel,” The New Yorker, “A triumph,” 
The London Review of Books', “hailed 
as the first great millennial novelist,” 
again The New Yorker) gloss over the 
fact that both female protagonists hurt 
themselves so often and so violently 
that self-harm constitutes much of what 
could be called their character. 

Frances, in Conversations with 
Friends, pinches her earlobe, grinds 
one foot on the other. When she and 
Nick decide to stop seeing each other 
midway through the novel, 


I took a small nail scissors and cut a 
hole on the inside of my left thigh. 

I felt that I had to do something 
dramatic to stop thinking about 
how bad I felt, but the cut didn’t 
make me feel any better. Actually 
it bled a lot and I felt worse. I sat on 
the floor of my room bleeding into 
a rolled-up piece of tissue paper 
and thinking about my own death. 

She stops cutting at the end, and after 
being diagnosed with endometriosis 
begins to separate her idea of her own 
worth from her experience of pain: 

I had the sense that something in 
my life had ended, my image of 
myself as a whole or normal person 
maybe. I realized my life would be 
full of mundane physical suffer¬ 


ing, and there was nothing special 
about it. Suffering wouldn’t make 
me special, and pretending not to 
suffer wouldn’t make me special. 

In Normal People, Marianne chews 
the inside of her cheek until it bleeds, 
holds a hot cup of tea until the “pain 
seep[s] into her fingers, down into her 
flesh,” and engages in a number of 
sado-masochistic encounters, includ¬ 
ing a bondage tryst straight out of Fifty 
Shades of Grey with a Swedish photog¬ 
rapher named Lukas who wraps her 
up, chokes her, and tells her that she’s 
“worthless” and “nothing.” 

Here too, putting away thoughts of 
pain and violence is a sign of maturity. 
Toward the end of the novel, Marianne 
asks Connell to hurt her during sex: 

Will you hit me? she says. 

For a few seconds she hears 
nothing, not even his breath. 

No, he says. I don’t think I want 
that. Sorry. 

She says nothing. 

Is that okay? he asks. 

She still says nothing. 

Later, they share a New Year’s kiss 
full of love: “She was in his power, he 
had chosen to redeem her, she was re¬ 
deemed. ... How strange to feel herself 
so completely under the control of an¬ 
other person, but also how ordinary.” 

There’s something rather gothic 
about the way the BDSM is described: 
the characters’ appetite for pain is 
presented as a clear and proportional 
response to childhood violence. Fran¬ 
ces’s father is an alcoholic who once 


threw a shoe at her, a memory that fills 
her with anxiety. “My dad used to hit 
my mum,” Marianne says. Marianne’s 
raging brother Alan continues the 
practice, calling Marianne a freak and 
slamming a door into her face. The vio¬ 
lence leaves Marianne a broken person: 
“From a young age her life has been ab¬ 
normal ... deep down she knows she is 
a bad person, corrupted, wrong.” 

Given the novel’s attention to other 
aspects of social power, we have sur¬ 
prisingly little sense of the family dy¬ 
namics at work here. Rooney pictures 
Marianne’s mother, Denise, primarily 
from afar: 

They saw Marianne’s mother in 
the supermarket. She was wearing 
a dark suit with a yellow silk blouse. 
She always looked so “put together.” 
Lorraine said hello politely and 
Denise just walked past, not speak¬ 
ing, eyes ahead. No one knew what 
she believed her grievance was. 

By contrast, Connell’s mother, Lor¬ 
raine, had him at seventeen with a man 
he’s never met. She is almost unrelent¬ 
ingly good, with always a kind word 
and “a soft face without edges.” Con¬ 
nell thinks of his mother, “Lorraine has 
values. She’s interested in Cuba, and 
the cause of Palestinian liberation.” 

Now, it may be that cutting among 
people in their twenties is more common 
than I had known. Drunk, violent fa¬ 
thers are certainly no strangers to Irish 
literature. But I also went to college not 
so long ago, and I seem to remember 
that when someone uses violence in a 
novel, it often means there’s something 
they’re not saying. What is it? 

One possibility may be that, for all 
the cooing of the characters, for all the 
rambling discussions of power and late 
capitalism, the only power they really 
have is the power to hurt themselves 
and others. In Normal People, Con¬ 
nell leaves Marianne so he can go off 
to New York, where success is made. 
“What they have now they can never 
have back again,” thinks Marianne. 
“But for her the pain of loneliness will 
be nothing to the pain that she used to 
feel, of being unworthy.... Meanwhile 
his life opens out before him in all di¬ 
rections at once.” Near the end of Con¬ 
versations with Friends, Frances sells 
out her friend by writing about her in 
the story that gets her into the literary 
journal: “The figure in the story was rec¬ 
ognizably Bobbi, her parents recogniz¬ 
able as her parents... No one who knew 
us could fail to see Bobbi in the story.” 
She knows that Bobbi’s good material, 
even if using it means betraying her 
best friend by exposing her to strang¬ 
ers. It’s easier to make jokes about late 
capitalism than to tell someone you love 
that in a world where opportunities are 
shrinking, only one of you might have 
room to become who they want to be. 

What will Rooney’s characters do 
when they leave school? Every gen¬ 
eration has to come of age and see the 
world for what it is. But what’s cruel- 
est for Rooney’s generation, which is 
also mine, is that we long to be loved 
by the world we claim to hate. Rooney, 
who in these two books has so carefully 
mimicked the speaking and thinking 
of a cohort raised to be disappointed, 
must know: parents will not save us and 
neither will our degrees. If we want the 
world we live in to look more like the 
one we were promised, we’ll have to 
speak up and make it ourselves. 
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On April 17 Indonesians will go to the 
polls to elect a new national govern¬ 
ment. It is the fifth general election 
since 1998, when General Suharto was 
overthrown after thirty-two years of 
military dictatorship. Indonesia’s de¬ 
mocracy has survived for two decades, 
but today it is at risk, facing its own 
version of the authoritarianism and 
religious nationalism that threaten so 
many other societies. 

President Joko Widodo, known by 
everyone as Jokowi since he was elected 
in 2014, is expected to win a second 
term. Five years ago, he ran as a plu¬ 
ralist democrat and as the first leading 
politician to rise from local, direct elec¬ 
tions after the repression and corrup¬ 
tion of the Suharto era, known as the 
New Order. He was praised by Presi¬ 
dent Obama and others as a moderate 
Muslim leader of a tolerant, Muslim- 
majority nation that proved that Islam 
and democracy are compatible. 

But Jokowi has changed, and so has 
Indonesia. In late 2016 his ally Basuki 
Purnama Tjahaja, known as Ahok, 
a Christian and ethnically Chinese 
politician, was running for governor 
of Jakarta. That September he said 
in a speech that people should not be 
fooled by religious leaders who told 
them that according to the Koran Mus¬ 
lims couldn’t vote for non-Muslims. As 
a result of his careless comment, an 
alliance of conservative Muslim lead¬ 
ers, hard-line Islamist vigilantes, and 
a network of Saudi-influenced preach¬ 
ers accused him of misinterpreting 
and ridiculing Islam’s holy book and 
organized a series of rallies that were 
the largest in Indonesia’s history. The 
capital, Jakarta, was flooded with more 
than 700,000 Muslims demanding that 
Ahok be charged with blasphemy. 
In April 2017 he was defeated in the 
governor’s race by Anies Baswedan, a 
Muslim who had been supported by the 
protesters. Ahok was convicted of blas¬ 
phemy and imprisoned for two years. 
(He was released in January.) 

The anti-Ahok movement has trans¬ 
formed Indonesia’s politics. Jokowi 
is again running against Prabowo 
Subianto, whom he defeated in 2014. 
A former general and the former son- 
in-law of Suharto, Prabowo was re¬ 
sponsible for the disappearances of 
pro-democracy activists in the late 
1990s and proudly presents himself as 
a strongman nostalgic for the dictator¬ 
ship. He championed the anti-Ahok 
movement, appeared at its rallies, and 
was seen as a Muslim-nationalist hero 
by many protesters. 

In response to the strength of the Is¬ 
lamists, Jokowi was forced by his coali¬ 
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tion of parties to select as his running 
mate an ultra-conservative Muslim 
cleric, Ma’ruf Amin, whose fatwa 
against Ahok had incited the demon¬ 
strations. Ma’ruf, a wily seventy-six- 
year-old ulama (religious leader) and 
politician, has been a major participant 
in the battle over the place of Islam 
in this predominantly Sunni nation. 1 
From 2015 until he became Jokowi’s 
choice for vice-president in 2018, he was 
the head of Indonesia’s largest Muslim 
organization, the enormous, unwieldy 
Nahdlatul Ulama (NU). The NU, which 
claims 40 million followers, is often 


nesia by the Institute for Policy Analy¬ 
sis of Conflict, a Jakarta-based think 
tank, goes a long way toward explain¬ 
ing how their movement came together, 
who was behind it, how a section of the 
political elite supported it, and how its 
leaders garnered mass support. It also 
describes how the movement splin¬ 
tered after Ahok’s defeat and convic¬ 
tion yet remains a model for a new kind 
of political alliance that appeals to the 
grievances of Indonesians and relies on 
Islamist networks to mobilize them. 

Democracy for Sale offers a pains¬ 
takingly researched examination of 
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Indonesian president Joko Widodo (right) and his running mate, Ma’ruf Amin, at a peace 
declaration for the general election campaign, Jakarta, September 2018 


associated with a local version of Islam 
(sometimes called “Indonesian Islam”) 
that stresses pluralism and tolerance 
and takes pride in its syncretic blend¬ 
ing with local cultures. Ma’ruf comes 
from the NU’s most conservative wing. 
He wants the state to enforce his puri¬ 
tanical version of piety, which includes 
restricting the rights of religious minor¬ 
ities as well as criminalizing homosex¬ 
uality and all sex outside of marriage. 

Ma’ruf’s improbable trajectory from 
instigator of the anti-Ahok demonstra¬ 
tions to Jokowi’s running mate reflects 
two trends that are reshaping Indone¬ 
sia. First, Islamists have gained enor¬ 
mous strength in the fight for religious 
and political influence, encouraging 
intolerance, sectarian attitudes, and 
even violence toward Chinese Indone¬ 
sians and religious minorities. 2 Second, 
Islamists are gaining ground in Indo¬ 
nesia’s flawed electoral system, which 
has brought direct elections down to 
the village level but relies on a corrupt 
political elite and oligarchs with ties to 
Suharto’s regime. 


J^fter Ahok, an extensive study of the 
rise and influence of Islamists in Indo- 


1 Muslims make up 87.2 percent of the 
population (240 million people as of 
2010), Christians 9.9 percent, Hindus 
1.7 percent, others (including Bud¬ 
dhists and Confucians) 0.9 percent, 
and 0.4 percent are unspecified. It is il¬ 
legal to be an atheist in Indonesia. 

2 See my “Indonesia: The Battle Over 
Islam” in these pages, May 26,2016. 


the way Indonesia has become a pa¬ 
tronage democracy. Edward Aspinall, 
a longtime Indonesian scholar based 
at the Australian National University 
in Canberra, and Ward Berenschot, a 
veteran of Indonesian studies based in 
Leiden, spent years exploring how an 
electoral system that was supposed to 
promote competition after the dicta¬ 
torship has become so expensive that 
only the very rich and corrupt can par¬ 
ticipate in it. Most candidates finance 
their own campaigns and often have to 
pay the political party that backs them. 
They require elaborate and expensive 
networks of brokers to get out the vote, 
relying especially on those who use the 
widespread tactic known as “dawn at¬ 
tacks,” in which voters are given money 
after dawn prayers. Aspinall and Be- 
renschot’s book shows how money has 
weakened political parties, ensures that 
personalities matter more than policy, 
favors incumbents, and almost forces 
politicians to become corrupt in order to 
recoup the expense of running for office. 

Over time, they write, this dynamic 
has led to a growing disillusionment 
with the political system. Polls consis¬ 
tently show that support for democracy 
is high, hovering around 70 percent, 
as is voter turnout (69.6 percent in the 
2014 election). Yet politicians have 
steadily lost public trust; party loyalty 
has plunged from 86 percent in 1999 
to 15 percent in 2014. As Aspinall and 
Berenschot write, patronage politics 
“do not just feed on social inequality; 
they also contribute to it by enabling— 
indeed, requiring—a narrow political 
class to grow rich through privileged 
access to state resources.” Then they go 


one step further: “Indonesia’s money- 
infused electoral system increases the 
chances of authoritarian regression.” 
Democracy for Sale helps explain how 
the anti-Ahok movement used religion 
to mobilize Muslims resentful over 
corruption, inequality, and the concen¬ 
tration of wealth among Chinese Indo¬ 
nesians. 3 Its leaders proclaimed that it 
was a religious movement, but it was 
also a bid for power. 

After Ahok and Democracy for Sale 
show that the rise of conservative Islam 
and the rise of patronage politics have 
become toxically intertwined. Ma’ruf’s 
fatwa against Ahok served as the cata¬ 
lyst for a movement long in the mak¬ 
ing. Conservative Islamist leaders have 
built on their collusion with powerful 
politicians since 1998, especially under 
President Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, 
who served from 2004 to 2014. In 2005 
Yudhoyono provided the opening for 
Islamists to organize when he declared 
that the once-toothless national Ulama 
Council would have the power to settle 
matters concerning the Islamic faith 
and that the state would heed its fat- 
was, which Ma’ruf was in charge of is¬ 
suing. Since then, he and the council, 
with state support, have promoted a 
conservative version of Islam over the 
various pluralist and pro-democratic 
versions long embraced by many Indo¬ 
nesians. Jokowi came into office deter¬ 
mined to ignore the Islamists and shut 
off their access to state funds. But they 
were ready to mobilize when Ahok 
made his blundering speech. 

One of the first to jump in was 
Muhammad Rizieq Shihab, a former 
vigilante turned power broker who has 
opposed Jokowi and Ahok ever since 
they emerged as reformist, pluralist 
candidates in Jakarta in 2012. Rizieq 
got his start in politics after Suharto 
fell by raiding bars and nightclubs dur¬ 
ing the fasting month of Ramadan with 
the backing of elements of the police. 
As the leader of the Islamic Defenders 
Front, an Islamist political organization, 
he went on to incite violence against Ah- 
madis, members of an Islamic sect that 
he and others view as heretical, and to 
attack liberals. Rizieq is a master at pro¬ 
voking moral panic over the supposed 
rise of neocommunists and gay Indo¬ 
nesians and at invoking fatwas from the 
Ulama Council to justify his actions. 4 

But it was two Saudi-educated ac¬ 
tivists and religious leaders, Bachtiar 
Nasir and Zaitun Rasmin, who gave 
the movement more sophisticated 
ideas and an organizational base. They 
met at the Islamic University of Me¬ 
dina in the 1990s, and since return¬ 
ing to Indonesia they have devoted 
themselves to spreading a puritanical 
Islam associated with Saudi Arabia. 
They call themselves Salafis, but they 
are a new breed of Salafis who rely on 
social media—they have hundreds of 


3 Chinese Indonesians make up about 3 
percent of the population, yet they have 
an outsize role and own well over half 
of the private economy. 

4 See Ian Wilson, The Politics of Pro¬ 
tection Rackets in Post-New Order 
Indonesia: Coercive Capital, Authority 
and Street Politics (Routledge, 2015). 
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thousands of followers on Facebook 
and Instagram—and want to partici¬ 
pate in politics, unlike previous genera¬ 
tions who espoused political quietism. 
Bachtiar and Zaitun allied themselves 
with Rizieq despite their theological 
differences because they saw Jokowi 
and Ahok as obstacles to their goal 
of Muslim control of politics and the 
economy. In addition to the charge that 
Ahok had insulted Islam, they turned 
his candidacy into a symbol of what 
they claim is the growing threat of eth¬ 
nic Chinese dominance. 

On election night in April 2017, the 
disparate participants in the anti-Ahok 
movement—Prabowo, the Salafis, and 
Rizieq’s Islamic Defenders in their 
white robes—filled Indonesia’s largest 
mosque. Prabowo praised the move¬ 
ment for its part in Ahok’s defeat. Then 
he turned to Rizieq, who was wearing 
his signature white turban with a flow¬ 
ing tail of fabric, and thanked him “for 
saving Indonesia’s democracy.” Many 
Indonesians saw the widely covered 
celebration as the beginning of the 
2019 presidential campaign. 

Jokowi’s reelection strategy has been 
to co-opt some of the Islamists and pros¬ 
ecute others. In the most high-profile 
case, Rizieq was charged with sending 
and receiving pornography on his cell 
phone. Within weeks of Ahok’s defeat, 
Rizieq fled to Saudi Arabia to avoid 
charges and has been in exile ever since. 
He has been weakened, but he still wields 
enormous influence among voters and 
uses the Internet and a steady stream of 
visitors to blast Jokowi as an enemy of 
Islam, especially for his alleged “crimi¬ 


nalizing of the ulama,” and he continues 
to urge his base to back Prabowo. 

Prabowo has made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca to be photographed with Ri¬ 
zieq, whose support he is happy to have. 
While campaigning in late February, 
Prabowo told an exuberant crowd, “If I 
win, I will return Habib Rizieq Shihab. 
I will send my private jet to pick him up. 
He’s been slandered and victimized.” 

Prabowo’s relationship with Rizieq 
illustrates the alliance between the 
elite and Islamists as well as the contra¬ 
dictions in Prabowo’s political persona. 
He comes from an aristocratic Java¬ 
nese family; his father was a famous 
economist who became associated 
with Suharto’s drive to be the “father 
of development.” His mother was a 
Christian and so are his three siblings 
and his nephew. Prabowo joined the 
military, rose quickly in the New Order 
elite, and even married the dictator’s 
daughter in a lavish Muslim ceremony 
(they had a son and later divorced after 
Suharto fell). 

Around the time Prabowo was of¬ 
fering his private jet to Rizieq, I was in 
Jakarta, where I met with some of his 
campaign advisers, including his debo¬ 
nair nephew Tommy Djiwandono, who 
is the campaign and party treasurer. 
Wearing a monogrammed dress shirt, 
dark cotton trousers, and suede loafers 
with tassels, Djiwandono was the last to 
arrive in the private room at an upscale 
Japanese restaurant. He immediately 
told me that the election is all about the 
economy, jobs, and prices, not religion. 
“There are so many misperceptions of 
what is going on. There is no way Indo¬ 
nesia is turning into an Islamic state,” 
he said. “The Islamic problem is over¬ 
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blown. I should know: I’m a minority 
and I know Prabowo is a nationalist 
who will protect minorities.” 

Prabowo’s speechwriter, a twenty- 
nine-year-old who left McKinsey to 
work for him, jumped in and said he 
was sick of talking about Islam: “The 
press are obsessed with it; people 
aren’t.” Djiwandono shook his head: 
“No, we have to talk about it.” He said 
that Prabowo is close to people like 
Rizieq because they have been margin¬ 
alized. “He engages them, and he has 
been doing it for a long time, and he 
knows how to control them.” 

“Yes, there is right-wing influence 
coming in from the Middle East, but 
we still have a window,” Djiwandono 
said. “Middle East influence grows be¬ 
cause of need. If there are jobs, then 
people are not susceptible.” Djiwan¬ 
dono then nodded to his colleagues and 
said, “Take his driver, take my driver, 
give them a future that will allow them 
to say no to extremism.” He ended with 
his vision of Prabowo uniting all the 
nationalists in a new alliance: “Give us 
two or three election cycles to make the 
nationalist powerful and then Islamism 
will decrease.” 


.f ter Ahok argues that Bachtiar Nasir 
and Zaitun Rasmin will have a more 
substantive and lasting impact on Indo¬ 
nesia’s politics than Rizieq. Prabowo’s 
nephew may consider them a fleeting 
example of Middle Eastern influence, 
but the puritanical Islam they follow 
has deep roots and is now part of In¬ 
donesia’s religious landscape. 5 During 
my stay in Jakarta I watched Zaitun 
deliver the Friday sermon in one of the 
glass skyscrapers in the Kuningan sec¬ 
tion of the city. He asked me to sit in 
the back of the twentieth-floor prayer 
room since I’m a woman. Scores and 
scores of young men, office employees 
and bank workers, placed their shoes 
on racks and staked out a spot. Zaitun 
and Bachtiar spend most Fridays in 
such prayer rooms, giving sermons to 
the aspiring middle class, which is their 
target audience. 

After the sermon, we sat in the lobby 
as one of Zaitun’s assistants recorded 
our talk. Zaitun is tall and thin with a 
long, narrow face, a mustache, and a 
straggly goatee. He told me that he now 
loves to talk about democracy, though 
for many years he rejected it, since he 
thought it put man-made laws above 
God’s laws. The anti-Ahok movement 
has shown him that democracy can be 
good for Muslims. “We are the majority 
so we need to run the country,” he said. 
That message has resonated with many 
Indonesians and has led to more invi¬ 
tations for Friday sermons and TV ap¬ 
pearances than he can handle. He says 
he always tells his audiences that Mus¬ 
lims should not vote for non-Muslims. 
“We are Muslims, and we want a Mus¬ 
lim leader. That’s democracy.” 

Zaitun and Bachtiar, according 
to After Ahok, have clear long-term 
objectives: a greater public role for 
ulama, sharia-inspired public policies, 
Muslim-majority rule, and Muslim 
control of the economy. Yet as a re¬ 
sult of Jokowi’s prosecutions of Rizieq 
and other Islamists, they are careful to 
avoid calling for the formal application 
of Islamic law or an Islamic state. After 


5 See my “Indonesia: The Saudis are 
Coming” in these pages, October 27, 
2016. 


Ahok describes their aspirations as the 
gradual Islamization of Indonesia, akin 
to what Bachtiar’s role model, Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan, has done in Turkey. 
Bachtiar and Zaitun want to claim 
supremacy for their narrowly defined, 
anti-pluralist, and deeply contested 
version of Islam and to have it replace 
the rich variety of Islam in Indone¬ 
sia. Bachtiar, in an interview included 
in After Ahok, said, “Islam accepts 
democracy but the question is, does 
democracy accept Islam? We’re the 
majority, therefore according to demo¬ 
cratic principles, we should be the ones 
who determine the law.” 

Zaitun and Bachtiar do not wear the 
typical Salafi clothes of sandals and 
linen pants that fall above the ankles; 
they wear collarless batik shirts and a 
black peci, the distinctively Indone¬ 
sian round cap. They are determined 
to claim that they represent main¬ 
stream Islam, thereby moving the defi¬ 
nition of moderate Islam to the right 
and the definition of democracy to 
majoritarianism. 


Jokowi faces a thorny but familiar 
predicament: How does a democracy 
respond to antidemocratic challeng¬ 
ers? For Jokowi, who is from central 
Java and follows a relaxed, tolerant 
form of Islam, having Ma’ruf as his 
running mate offers a shield against his 
opponents’ claims that he is an enemy 
of Islam. But he has done much more 
than polish his Muslim credentials. As 
though taking cues from practices de¬ 
scribed in Democracy for Sale, Jokowi 
has showered Ma’ruf with state re¬ 
sources: a government micro-credit 
bank program was launched by Jokowi 
at Ma’ruf’s pesantren (Islamic boarding 
school), and Ma’ruf was appointed to a 
presidential task force and assured that 
he would benefit from a new land dis¬ 
tribution program. Jokowi also cracked 
down on and then banned Hizbut Tah- 
rir, an Islamist organization that re¬ 
jects violence and jihadism but wants 
to create a caliphate. His government 
has targeted Muslim preachers from 
Prabowo’s camp, bringing dubious 
charges of defamation and hate speech. 
Anti-Jokowi demonstrations have been 
stopped by the police. Jokowi’s use of 
the police and state bureaucracy to co¬ 
opt or silence his critics has stunned 
many of his supporters and has become 
a major theme of the election. 

This turn to authoritarian tactics by 
the Jokowi government is one of the 
troubling long-term impacts of the 
anti-Ahok movement on Indonesia’s 
democracy. But equally troubling is 
the measurable effect the movement 
has had on the attitudes of Indonesian 
Muslims. Marcus Mietzner, a professor 
at the Australian National University, 
and Burhanuddin Muhtadi, the execu¬ 
tive director of a Jakarta-based survey 
institute, examined data from polls, 
including ones they devised, that were 
conducted before, during, and after the 
anti-Ahok mobilizations. 6 They found 
that before the movement started, 


6 See Mietzner and Muhtadi, “The Mo¬ 
bilization of Intolerance and Its Tra¬ 
jectories: Indonesian Muslims’ Views 
of Religious Minorities and Ethnic 
Chinese,” in Contentious Belonging: 
The Place of Minorities in Indonesia, 
edited by Greg Fealy and Ronit Ricci 
(Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, forthcoming, 2019). 
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exclusivist and intolerant attitudes 
were declining, but they began increas¬ 
ing after the protests, especially on 
the central demand of the anti-Ahok 
movement that non-Muslims be ex¬ 
cluded from political office. 

Before the protests, in 2016, an av¬ 
erage of 42.3 percent of Muslims ob¬ 
jected to non-Muslims holding office, 
according to their data. In 2017, in the 
midst of the movement, that percent¬ 
age rose to 49.6 percent. And by 2018, 
54.6 percent of Muslims objected to 
non-Muslims in office. When asked 
about having a non-Muslim president, 
47.9 percent objected in 2016; by 2018, 
59.1 percent objected. Mietzner and 
Muhtadi conclude that the anti-Ahok 
movement inflamed intolerance rather 


than reflecting it. “This highlights the 
role of religio-political entrepreneurs 
in using the existing baseline of intol¬ 
erance to ignite the protests and con¬ 
solidate religious exclusivism further in 
their aftermath,” they write. 

If, as expected, Jokowi and Ma’ruf are 
elected, the new vice-president will ex¬ 
emplify how the anti-Ahok campaign is 
forcing Jokowi to redefine his relation¬ 
ship with political Islam. His choice 
of Ma’ruf as his running mate was in¬ 
tended to divide the Islamists’ support 
of Prabowo. It has also helped unify 
Nahdlatul Ulama behind Jokowi. The 
NU was riven by the anti-Ahok mobi¬ 
lizations, with Ma’ruf cheering on the 
protests while most NU leaders pleaded 
with their followers not to participate. 
After Ahok’s defeat, many NU lead¬ 
ers determined that the organization’s 
survival was under threat, especially if 
Prabowo and his conservative Islamist 
backers were to win the 2019 elec¬ 
tion. To prevent this, they pushed for 
a bargain in which they would support 
Jokowi in exchange for Ma’ruf’s being 
made the vice-presidential candidate. 

This is a gamble for both the NU and 
Jokowi. For the NU, the bargain prom¬ 
ises a flow of state support, further 


entangling it in the patronage politics 
described in Democracy for Sale. For 
Jokowi, the NU offers a huge pool of 
voters, especially on Java, where more 
than half the population lives. This bar¬ 
gain also means that during Jokowi’s 
second term, the state may promote the 
NU’s version of Islam. As president, Yud- 
hoyono supported the Ulama Council’s 
exclusivist, conservative Islam; now it 
will be the NU’s turn to enlist the state 
in the project of defining Islam. 

Yahya Cholil Staquf, the secretary- 
general of the NU’s Religious Advisory 
Board, told me that Jokowi and the NU’s 
version of Islam must win. For Yahya, 
this is both a national and global con¬ 
flict, which he views as between Indone¬ 
sian Islam and Middle Eastern Islam. 

He opposed Ma’ruf’s 
backing of the anti- 
Ahok movement but 
pushed for him to be 
on the ticket, both as 
a way to control him 
and as a way to ensure 
that Jokowi supports 
the NU in its fight 
against Rizieq and 
the Salafis. “We know 
that NU has to fight 
back, and so we need 
to provide reasons for 
why Indonesian Islam 
is worth fighting for,” 
he said. “Islamists 
must be marginalized. 
We can never accept 
them in a democracy.” 

One afternoon I 
visited a group of 
social media-savvy 
supporters of Jokowi, 
including Nong Mah- 
mada, who has been 
a liberal activist since 
she was part of the student movement 
that took over parliament in 1998 and 
demanded Suharto’s resignation. Over 
the years, she has railed against the Is- 
lamization of politics. But this campaign 
is different, she said: “We have to fight 
back with Islam; it is the only way to win. 
Prabowo claims he is a better Muslim 
than Jokowi, and we are fighting back to 
show that’s not true.” Every Friday, for 
instance, her group posts a meme with 
the hashtag “Where did Prabowo per¬ 
form the Friday prayer?,” designed to 
show that he is not all that pious. It has 
an enormous following. “We are fighting 
for our Islam, our Indonesian Islam, and 
we need Jokowi,” Nong said. “It is win or 
die, so we have to do whatever it takes.” 

In battling his opponents, Jokowi has 
turned to religion and the powers of 
incumbency. He and many of his sup¬ 
porters have chosen to fight one version 
of Islam with another, which means 
that the Islamists may achieve their 
goal of religion becoming more impor¬ 
tant in Indonesia than equality. If that 
happens, Jokowi, who entered office 
promising support for human rights 
and protections for religious and ethnic 
minorities, may wind up destroying the 
democracy that so many Indonesians 
hoped he would preserve. 

—March 20, 2019 



A post from Zaitun Rasmin’s Facebook page showing 
Rizieq Shihab (left), Bachtiar Nasir (center), and Rasmin 
(right), December 2018. The text in the upper right reads, 
‘Scholars maintain the Muslim community.’ 
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a long-standing contributor and friend. 
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A Boundless Capacity for Talk 

Geoffrey O’Brien 


Ben Hecht: 

Fighting Words, Moving Pictures 

by Adina Hoffman. 

Yale University Press, 245 pp., $26.00 

In suburban homes of the late 1950s 
within commuting distance of Manhat¬ 
tan, it was not unusual to come upon a 
paperback copy of Ben Hecht’s A Child 
of the Century , a best-selling autobiog¬ 
raphy first published in 1954. As a child 
of the midcentury I was drawn to the 
title even if the book’s length (over six 
hundred pages of very small type) de¬ 
terred any deeper acquaintance. Who 
was this child, and how could he carry 
the weight of a whole century? The 
paperback’s front cover described “a 
Bold, Buoyant Man With an Insatiable 
Lust for Life,” and the accompanying 
artwork jammed together images of a 
man in a rakishly tilted fedora with a 
phone to his ear, a teletype machine to 
his right, and a pile of copy on the desk 
in front of him, flanked by elegantly 
dressed couples dining and dancing, 
filmmakers in the midst of cameras and 
boom mikes, and the sprawling figure 
of a vaguely bohemian brunette whose 
bare legs occupied the foreground of 
the painting. It was adult life reduced 
to postage-stamp dimensions, evoking 
the aroma of cigar smoke, the clinking 
of ice in cocktail glasses, and a gen¬ 
eral air of feverish urgency: the wispy 
promises of life experiences either yet 
to come or departed irretrievably into 
a semimythical past. 

In the conversation of my parents 
and their theater-going friends, Hecht 
popped up as a familiar, almost totemic 
presence. He was, or had once been, 
the highest-paid screenwriter in Holly¬ 
wood. With Charles MacArthur he had 
written The Front Page , a play whose 
once-shocking last line all could quote 
(“The sonofabitch stole my watch!”). 
He had written and directed, also with 
MacArthur, The Scoundrel, a movie 
starring Noel Coward that everyone 
fondly remembered seeing back in the 
1930s, when it had apparently been a 
token of sophistication. He was still very 
much around, and for a time, begin¬ 
ning in 1958, could be found on televi¬ 
sion hosting The Ben Hecht Show, with 
guests ranging from Zsa Zsa Gabor to 
Jack Kerouac. 

He had a celebrity transcending any 
particular accomplishment. Even his 
name, not to mention his author photo, 
had an aura of toughness more sugges¬ 
tive of a prizefighter than a litterateur. 
Here was someone who long ago—his 
career as a newspaperman began be¬ 
fore World War I, and The Front Page 
had been the Broadway sensation of 
1928—had imposed himself on the 
world on what seemed his own terms, 
and in the buttoned-down Eisenhower 
era kept on saying what he pleased. 

Since Hecht’s death at seventy-one 
in 1964, his cultural presence has dwin¬ 
dled to his name—a name kept alive by 
the occasional revival of The FrontPage 
and by the screenplay credits of scores 
of movies including Scarface, Notori¬ 
ous, Spellbound, Gunga Din, Design 
for Living, Kiss of Death, Where the 
Sidewalk Ends, and Wuthering Heights, 
all the way back to the one that estab¬ 
lished him in Hollywood, his Oscar- 
winning original story for Josef von 


Sternberg’s gangster melodrama Under¬ 
world (1927). The films with his name 
on them represent only a portion of his 
work as the acknowledged master of 
lightning-fast script doctoring, notably 
a last-minute repair job on Gone with 
the Wind, undertaken without benefit 
of plowing through Margaret Mitch¬ 
ell’s doorstopper. In her sensitive and 
incisive biography, Ben Hecht: Fighting 
Words, Moving Pictures, Adina Hoff¬ 
man suggests he may have contributed 
to as many as 140 scripts: an 
impressive tally for someone 
who professed to regard movie 
writing as “work that required 
no more effort than a game of 
pinochle” and called movies 
themselves “one of the bad hab¬ 
its that corrupted our century.” 

It would have been most 
interesting to have Hecht’s 
firsthand account of his collab¬ 
orations with directors such as 
Ernst Lubitsch, Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock, Howard Hawks, Otto 
Preminger, Victor Fleming, 
and William Wellman, but in 
his otherwise garrulous auto¬ 
biography he limits himself to 
broad, largely dismissive com¬ 
ments on the work for which 
he will be best remembered. 

The most he acknowledges 
about his Hollywood work is 
that he had fun doing it; he en¬ 
joyed the company and found 
in movies a way to bankroll the 
writing he took more seriously. 

From his perspective it 
must have been unimaginable 
that his voluminous literary 
production—novels, stories, plays, 

memoirs, impressionistic sketches of 
Chicago and New York, political polem¬ 
ics of world-changing intent—would 
largely go out of print, while a big swath 
of the movies he wrote continue to cir¬ 
culate, not just the award-winning pres¬ 
tige pictures but Lady of the Tropics 
with Hedy Lamarr, Let Freedom Ring 
with Nelson Eddy, and Queen of Outer 
Space with Zsa Zsa Gabor. Harder to 
find in decently restored form are some 
of the films he both wrote and directed, 
several with Charles MacArthur, and 
with a large assist from cinematogra¬ 
pher Lee Garmes, who made up for 
Hecht’s near-total ignorance of film- 
making technique. Crime Without Pas¬ 
sion (1934), The Scoundrel (1935), and 
the later Specter of the Rose (1946) are 
distinguished by exaggeration and pre¬ 
ciousness that seem deliberately paro- 
distic, laced by great gusts of verbal 
bravado that hold the attention against 
all odds. They have their bizarre outly¬ 
ing niche in the American film canon. 
But even here, enjoying something like 
full creative control, Hecht seems un¬ 
able to take the whole enterprise of 
movie-making quite seriously. 

However his work is judged, the shape 
of Hecht’s career and the lingering 
traces of his personality are fascinating 
in themselves, even acknowledging his 
gift for embellishing his own legend. 
His trajectory looks like a graph of im¬ 
patient energy barging along through 
a succession of worlds, like an actor 
passing rapidly from role to role, and it 


is easy to get lost in the details of one 
quick change or another. A great vir¬ 
tue of Hoffman’s biography is to main¬ 
tain a focus on the unity rather than 
the diversity of someone capable of 
such metamorphoses—to cut through 
the disparate bundle of credits and 
anecdotes—since “all these Hechts 
were, willy-nilly, one and the same.” 

To boil down such a profuse, not to 
say verbose, career into so compact a 
volume was a challenge, but she has 


achieved much more than elegant con¬ 
cision. Alert to the wiles and intrica¬ 
cies of someone who savored his own 
contradictions, she makes contact with 
a living personality, creating a portrait 
both sympathetic and clear-eyed of a 
restless character who with stubborn 
determination left pieces of himself 
scattered over the times and places he 
passed through, as cynical newsman 
and impertinent modernist in Chicago, 
theatrical sensation in New York, best¬ 
selling novelist, and consummate go-to 
screenwriting maven in Hollywood. 

Hoffman brilliantly encapsulates 
the crucial late turn of Hecht’s career, 
when he emerged as an outspoken 
voice for the rescue of European Jews 
and subsequently became the principal 
American propagandist for the right- 
wing underground organization Irgun 
Tzvai-Leumi in its militant campaign 
for a Jewish state in Palestine. This 
assumption of a public role surprised 
even Hecht. From his Chicago days 
on, he had cast himself as a detached 
observer of human absurdity and tur¬ 
pitude, terminally skeptical with re¬ 
gard to all causes and movements. He 
claimed more than once to have been 
indifferent to his Jewish identity before 
1939 (“I had before then been only re¬ 
lated to Jews”)—a hard assertion to 
credit, as Hoffman notes, from a child 
of Yiddish-speaking parents whose love 
for his extended family would be amply 
attested in A Child of the Century. 

Once engaged, he committed all his 
skills and celebrity toward focusing 


American awareness on the ongoing 
genocide, reports of which had been 
relegated to the interior pages of lead¬ 
ing newspapers—and which he had 
uncannily predicted in his short story 
“The Little Candle” (published in 1939 
but written earlier), with its vision of 
the systematic murder of half a million 
Jews, a “great International Pogrom... 
the flower of a long and careful series 
of conferences among the thinkers of 
the countries involved.” 1 His passionate 
^ and characteristically combat- 
|> ive efforts pitted him against 
j: the inaction of the Roosevelt 
is administration, the perceived 
O temporizing of the American 
| Jewish establishment, and the 
H silence of American Jewish 
publishers, producers, and 
3 writers. 

| He never hesitated to take 
^ on powerful targets, as in his 
^ denunciation (in January 1941) 
^ of Joseph Kennedy’s hectoring 
£ efforts to persuade Jewish film 
producers that “anything the 
movies do to decry the hor¬ 
rors of Hitlerism will act as 
a boomerang and come back 
and knock over all the Jews.” 
A Flag Is Born (1946), the 
dramatic pageant he wrote as 
a fund-raiser for the Irgun, 
with Marlon Brando in his first 
starring role and music by Kurt 
Weill, was a hit on Broadway 
and on tour; proceeds from the 
production helped the Irgun 
purchase a disabled luxury 
yacht, which—sailing as the 
SS Ben Hecht —was used to 
transport some six hundred 
Jewish refugees to Palestine. 
Hecht’s inflammatory statements in 
support of the armed uprising against 
British rule led by Irgun commander 
Menachem Begin reached a peak in 
March 1947 in a notorious full-page 
newspaper ad titled “Letter to the Ter¬ 
rorists of Palestine,” which culminates 
in a paragraph Hoffman characterizes 
as “the most famous—or infamous—he 
ever wrote”: “Every time you blow up a 
British arsenal, or wreck a British jail, 
or send a British railroad train sky high, 
or rob a British bank or let go with your 
guns and bombs at the British betray¬ 
ers and invaders of your homeland, the 
Jews of America make a little holiday 
in their hearts.” In response, British 
film exhibitors instituted a boycott of 
his films, a distinction he found flatter¬ 
ing until it nearly curtailed his Holly¬ 
wood job prospects. 

In the most bizarre episode of his 
career, he turned to the Los Angeles 
gangster Mickey Cohen for support in 
funding arms for the Irgun, in the pro¬ 
cess forming an odd comradeship with 
the sociopathic but admiring Cohen: 
a “pencil-outlaw” (as Hecht once de¬ 
fined himself) partnering with the real 
thing. 2 The Irgun finally did not come 


^he story appeared in A Book of Mir¬ 
acles (Viking, 1939). 

2 Hecht’s political activities in the 1940s, 
and the way they interacted with those 
of others, defy brief summary. Hoff¬ 
man’s excellent account can be supple¬ 
mented by another recent and very 
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to power in Israel (not for decades 
would its ideological descendants have 
their day), and Hecht never visited the 
new nation; a book project with Cohen 
came to nothing. Hecht went on with 
his usual professionalism, writing A 
Child of the Century , working with 
Marilyn Monroe as ghostwriter on an 
aborted memoir (published in 1974 as 
My Story), hosting his TV show until 
it was canceled as a bit too bold for its 
moment, and writing, as his last movie 
job, an unrealized adaptation of Ian 
Fleming’s Casino Royale. 

H e had covered much ground to get 
to the era of James Bond. Born in 1893 
to Russian immigrant parents on the 
Lower East Side, he was uprooted time 
and again as they moved westward, 
pursuing prosperity in the dressmak¬ 
ing trade, settling finally when Hecht 
was ten in Racine, Wisconsin. In his 
autobiography, the years in Racine ac¬ 
quire the idyllic aura of an American 
boyhood out of Twain or Tarkington, 
full of “hay rides, sleigh rides, bicycle 
rides, train rides, boat rides,” but with 
franker acknowledgment of an early and 
enthusiastic discovery of sex. (A diary 
kept in code announced: “Life is sin; I 
wish to live! I must sin!”) The most de¬ 
termining event, in his own telling, was 
his thirteenth birthday present from his 
father, four crates packed with books 
(Shakespeare, Dickens, Twain, Plu¬ 
tarch, Boswell, a History of the World 
in fifty-two volumes, The World’s Fa¬ 
mous Orators in fifteen), books he kept 
for the rest of his life: “They still sur¬ 
round me at night, and I look at them 
tenderly and without thought as I fall 
asleep_When there is only moon¬ 

light on them, they shine with mystic 
life. They are the only real ghosts.” 

He read them all, but his bent was 
not scholarly; after graduating high 
school in 1910, he decamped from 
academia after three days in a sum¬ 
mer program at the University of Wis¬ 
consin at Madison. A quick train ride 
took him into the first of the worlds he 
would make his own, as an apprentice 
newsman at the Chicago Daily Jour¬ 
nal, the beginning of a long immersion 
in the city’s bottomless array of vio¬ 
lence, corruption, and vice: “I haunted 
streets, studios, whore houses, police 
stations, courtrooms, theater stages, 
jails, saloons, slums, mad houses, 
fires, murders, riots, banquet halls and 
bookshops.” In The Front Page, in the 
screenplays for Underworld and Scar- 
face, in the gaudy tabloid poetry of the 
columns collected in A Thousand and 
One Afternoons in Chicago (1922), he 
would make a myth of this Chicago 
as the capital of modernity, tough and 
lawless beyond imagining and half¬ 
crazy with its own dynamism, and of 
himself as the man who had seen it all, 
heard it all, experienced it all. 

Adapting himself to the hardboiled 
scavenging tactics of the Chicago dai¬ 
lies, he broke in as a “picture snatcher,” 
purloining usable photos by any means 
necessary, and boasted of getting his 
start as a reporter by cooking up fake 
news stories along the lines of imagi¬ 
nary earthquakes and pirate raids, with 
fake photographs to back them up. His 


useful study of Hecht, Julien Gorbach’s 
The Notorious Ben Hecht: Iconoclastic 
Writer and Militant Zionist (Purdue 
University Press, 2019), a large portion 
of which is devoted to this period. 


anecdotes about these concoctions may 
of course themselves be concoctions, 
but that would only be a further refine¬ 
ment of an amoral exuberance pitched 
neatly, in Hecht’s balancing act, be¬ 
tween boyish fun and disillusioned cyni¬ 
cism. The cynicism deepened when he 
was shipped to Germany after the war’s 
end in 1918 to serve six months as an un¬ 
likely foreign correspondent, becoming 
a witness to Spartacist prisoners being 
led to execution at Berlin’s Moabit 
prison and to duplicitous political ma¬ 
neuvering that for him replicated Chi¬ 
cago’s gangster politics. Here he began 
to define himself as immune to causes 
and crusades; here too he caught a pre¬ 
monition of further killing to come. 

Back in Chicago he was entering the 
literary circles where Sherwood Ander¬ 
son and Carl Sandburg were making 
themselves known. In the “flamboyantly 
self-destructive” and “defiantly undo¬ 
mesticated” poet Maxwell Bodenheim 
he found, in Hoffman’s words, “a fun- 
house mirror reflection of the far suaver, 
saner, and less needy Hecht—a gro¬ 
tesquely distorted version of what Hecht 
might have been, had he let himself 
run wild.” (The bond endured through 
decades, with versions of Bodenheim 
cropping up insistently in Hecht’s fic¬ 
tion, plays, and movie scripts, even as 
their paths diverged: by the time the 
alcoholic Bodenheim was murdered 
with his wife in a Bowery flophouse 
in 1954, Hecht’s best-selling memoir 
was appearing.) He published stories 
in Margaret Anderson’s The Little Re¬ 
view and H. L. Mencken’s The Smart 
Set, and in 1921 his first novel, Erik 
Dorn, was being guardedly praised by 
Mencken as “the spiritual knee-jerks 
of a genuine original.” (By 1924 Erik 
Dorn, whose long bouts of mordant 
self-analysis make tough going now, 
would form part of Horace Liveright’s 
prestigious Modern Library.) 

In A Child of the Century he declares 
that he found in Chicago “a first under¬ 
standing of myself—that I was in love 
with life,” and as he describes the city 
his words are a torrent of omnivorous 
observation. It’s a persuasive literary 
performance of unleashed gusto, but 
how persuaded is Hecht? At the outset 
of his memoir he has already sounded a 
very different note: 

At the core of my living was a curi¬ 
ous inability to live. I could seldom 
lose myself in anything I did or any¬ 
thing that happened. The books, 
plays, stories, movies I wrote; the 
causes to which I contributed and 
even helped lead left no ownership 
in me once I was done with them. 
They disappeared when they were 
completed. 

The “Insatiable Lust for Life” pro¬ 
claimed by his paperback publisher has 
as its other pole an intuition of hollow¬ 
ness, an insistent self-questioning. 

To engage with Hecht is to enter into 
conversation with him, conversation as 
intricately shifting as his cannily mul¬ 
tifarious personality. He is a journalist 
who gleefully admits to getting his start 
by fabricating stories, a memoirist who 
acknowledges the extreme defectiveness 
of his memory, a screenwriter who dis¬ 
misses screenwriting as a base but lu¬ 
crative calling, a novelist who reveres 
Dostoevsky and Conrad while boasting 
of dictating a successful potboiler ( The 
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Florentine Dagger) in thirty-six hours, 
a stylist who can assume any tone, from 
Zola to Huysmans to Mencken to Wal¬ 
ter Winchell, while never quite settling 
on a voice singularly his own: he had 
so many to choose from. In his literary 
prose it is often difficult to distinguish 
between deliberate art and deliberate 
self-parody. 

Of his early literary career Hoff¬ 
man writes, “Words now poured out of 
him with an almost frightening force 
and pace.” The flow never abated. A 
catalogue raisonne of his total output 
would be a daunting prospect. Few 
people wrote faster or, by his own ac¬ 
count, with such enjoyment. In one of 
many similar passages in A Child of the 
Century , he writes, “The appearance of 
words on paper delighted me as a new 
set of toys did in my childhood. I loved 
to form them, to watch sentences build, 
to see phrases come into existence and 
the mysterious architecture of thought 
raise its penciled sky line.” Nothing elic¬ 
its more primal enthusiasm from Hecht 
than the subject of language, whether 
encountered in that crate of books in his 
boyhood, in the talk he picked up among 
the newsmen of Chicago (“the language 
of wandering scholars, of wit that had 
found no paper, of genius with wings of 
alcohol”), or the screenwriting in which 
he functioned as “an actor reciting lines 
in the private auditorium of his skull.” 

Forget about Yeats’s “perfection of 
the life, or of the work”; with Hecht 
life and work were often messily inter- 
meshed, and his own voice tangled up 
with those of others. He damaged his 
relations with Sherwood Anderson by 
putting a simplified version of him into 
Erik Dorn and turned his friend Max 
Bodenheim into a satiric caricature in 
the novel Count Bruga (1926), a favor 
Bodenheim returned in Duke Herring. 
Erik Dorn , dedicated to Hecht’s first 
wife, Marie, is centered on the love af¬ 
fair he began during its composition 
with Rose Caylor, whom he married in 
1926, and to whom he stayed married 
and in great measure devoted while 
carrying on affairs of varying duration 
and intensity. Both Marie and Rose 
published lightly fictionalized accounts 
of their lives with Hecht, Marie’s My 
First Husband, by His First Wife, ap¬ 
pearing in 1932, Rose’s The Woman 
on the Balcony in 1927. (Hoffman de¬ 
scribes the experience of reading these 
books as “entertaining but more often 
sad...one feels trapped in an espe¬ 
cially claustrophobic hall of mirrors.”) 

In two of the movies he wrote and 
directed, Lionel Stander appears as a 
version of Bodenheim, spouting paro¬ 
dies of the poet’s verse, and in another 
of these films (the disastrous Soak the 
Rich) Hecht cast his then lover, the 
model Mimsi Taylor, in the lead. As 
Hoffman relates, 

his affair with Mimsi Taylor had al¬ 
most torpedoed his marriage, as he 
and his elegant young mistress had 
decamped for Ecuador.... When 
abroad, he started a play, To Quito 
and Back, about a washed-up, 
middle-aged novelist and screen¬ 
writer who decamps for Ecuador 
with his elegant young mistress. 

The play, an acting-out of Hecht’s 
midlife misgivings about his sellout to 
commercialism and his lack of political 
involvement, opened on Broadway to 
deservedly terrible reviews in 1937, by 
which time Hecht was back with Rose 


and on the verge of making his one 
great commitment to a cause. 

Pie loved to collaborate and did much 
of his best work with others. The noise 
of newsrooms and story conferences 
was congenial to him, and as a cham¬ 
pion talker he could thrive in such 
crowds. His fictional stand-in Erik 
Dorn had worried that he was more 
talker than thinker: “I sometimes feel 
that I live only in mirrors and that my 
thoughts exist only as they enter the 
heads of others.” Hecht was perhaps 
dangerously aware of how many people 
in his life, from doting aunts and wives 
and lovers to literary editors and movie 
producers and gangsters, had consid¬ 
ered him a genius. Certainly he never 
lacked for listeners, and whatever self¬ 


doubts he entertained were balanced 
by the reserves of verbal invention he 
could always fall back on. 

A Child of the Century, the most du¬ 
rable of his books, feels like a monu¬ 
ment to that boundless capacity for 
talk. It’s a bit like the seamless speech 
of an inspired storyteller encountered 
in a barroom, who keeps you hooked 
as he slides from one thread to another: 
Let me tell you about women.... Let 
me tell you about the newspaper busi¬ 
ness. ... Let me tell you about my uncle 
Joe.... Let me tell you where American 
culture went wrong.... Let me tell you 
about Jack Barrymore’s last days.... 
And have you read Gibbon? It hardly 
matters that what he asserts at one 
point he undermines at another, as if 
his mind were a screenplay he was con¬ 
tinually polishing with all his accumu¬ 
lated art. He does go on, but it’s hard to 
turn aside from the palpable presence 
of the man at his typewriter, so resolute 
on continuing. You don’t want to leave 
him alone at his desk with no one with 
whom to share what has been bouncing 
around in his head for a lifetime. 

He was first and last a creature of 
words, always at home in the act of writ¬ 
ing, rapt in his final refuge. When he 
writes about his own compulsive pro¬ 
ductivity, it’s his life he’s summing up: 

I feared idleness as some men fear 
a contagious disease.... Without a 
task to do, I became convinced I 
would expire of ennui. 

It was this menace of ennui that 
propelled me into the theater and 
the movies.... From what was I 
fleeing—hiding? Perhaps from age 
and death. Or from bitter and un¬ 


tenable angers at the world. Or per¬ 
haps from other things. Whatever it 
was, I need never know. I kept too 
busy for it to catch up with me. 

Hecht could supply words with equal 
readiness for a cause he believed in and 
a melodramatic contrivance he didn’t. 
His words bear the mark of his skill, 
but at what depth do they speak for 
him? It is the unspoken question that 
haunts his work. 

His greatest talent was a supreme 
flair for ventriloquism. In The Front 
Page he unleashed a newsroom full 
of shouting, mocking, wisecracking 
voices, and the noise of it transformed 
American theater. The same gift was a 
bounty for filmmakers. Calls to arms, 
amorous rhapsodies, sardonic provoca¬ 
tions, comical pomposity, impassioned 


defiance: he could inhabit them all as 
needed and may scarcely have reck¬ 
oned how long the echoes would linger. 
However he disparaged—or at least pre¬ 
tended to disparage—what he was doing 
as he ran through those lines of dialogue 
“in the private auditorium of his skull,” 
the impersonality of assuming those 
countless movie roles was liberating. 

Movie credits being what they are, 
we cannot always know who precisely 
did what in any given screenplay, but 
his signature is often hard to miss, 
whether it’s Joel McCrea broadcast¬ 
ing from London in the Blitz in For¬ 
eign Correspondent (“Hello, America! 
Hang on to your lights! They’re 
the only lights left in the world!”), 
Miriam Hopkins in Design for Liv¬ 
ing (declaring to her sometime lover 
that “it’s true we have a gentleman’s 
agreement, but unfortunately I am no 
gentleman”), John Barrymore racked 
with self-pity in Twentieth Century (“I 
never thought I should sink so low as 
to become an actor”), Frank Fay as 
the nightclub emcee milking sympa¬ 
thy for the supposedly dying Carole 
Lombard in Nothing Sacred (“Drink 
your wine, laugh and applaud while 
this little doomed child sits saying 
goodbye to you”), or, in the most per¬ 
fectly achieved of all his screenplays, 
Cary Grant as the government agent in 
Notorious, a conflicted and mistrust¬ 
ful lover in Hecht’s own image, finally 
blurting out to Ingrid Bergman, “I was 
a fat-headed guy full of pain.” Such 
phrases, detached from their creator, 
still carry their little freight of wonder, 
as Ben Hecht’s wandering spirit con¬ 
tinues to speak through a myriad of 
different voices. □ 



Cary Grant, Ralph Bellamy, and Rosalind Russell in His Girl Friday, 1940, 
based on Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur’s play The Front Page 
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The Man Who Invented Money 

Edward Chancellor 



A satirical engraving showing panic in Paris following the failure 
of John Law’s financial scheme, 1720 


John Law: 

A Scottish Adventurer 
of the Eighteenth Century 

by James Buchan. 

London: MacLehose, 513 pp., £30.00 

In 1694 a young Scotsman convicted 
of murder in London fled to the Con¬ 
tinent. Two decades later he turned up 
in Paris, where he founded a national 
bank and headed a company that incor¬ 
porated all of France’s overseas trading 
monopolies and absorbed the country’s 
entire national debt. The bank’s new 
paper notes replaced the old currency 
of gold and silver. The company’s stock 
soared extravagantly in value. The erst¬ 
while fugitive was appointed finance 
minister, becoming the most powerful 
subject in Europe and possibly the rich¬ 
est man who ever lived. Daniel Defoe, 
a sharp observer of stock promoters (or 
“projectors,” as they were commonly 
known), expressed incredulity: in order 
to rise in this world, 

the Case is plain, you must put on 
a Sword, Kill a Beau or two, get 
into Newgate [jail], be condemned 
to be hanged, break Prison, IF 
YOU CAN,— remember that by the 
Way, —get over to some Strange 
Country, turn Stock-Jobber, set up 
a Mississippi Stock, bubble a Na¬ 
tion, and you may soon be a great 
Man.... 

Yet by the time these words were pub¬ 
lished in early 1720, the bubble was on 
the verge of collapse. Not long after, 
its creator found himself once again in 
exile and nearly bankrupt. 

For nearly three centuries John Law, 
who was born in 1671 and died in 1729, 
has eluded biographers. The distin¬ 
guished American economic historian 
Earl J. Hamilton reportedly spent fifty 
years working on a life but produced 
only a few papers on the Mississippi 
bubble. The editor of Law’s collected 
works, Paul Harsin, also promised and 
failed to deliver a scholarly biography. 
There have been several popular bi¬ 
ographies—most recently Janet Glee- 
son’s The Moneymaker (1999)—that 
are rollicking reads, but all suffer from 
a tendency to conflate fact with legend. 

The Irish historian of economic 
thought Antoin E. Murphy produced 
a detailed academic analysis of Law’s 
ideas and career in his biography, John 
Law: Economic Theorist and Policy- 
Maker (1997), but gave little sense of 
Law’s character or the times in which 
he lived. For years the most thorough 
and accessible account of this elusive 
Scotsman had been La Banqueroute 
de Law (1977) by the French politi¬ 
cian and essayist Edgar Faure. James 
Buchan’s John Law: A Scottish Adven¬ 
turer of the Eighteenth Century is the 
first English-language biography that 
is comprehensive, scholarly, and also 
readable. 

One can see why the wait was so long. 
Little is known of Law’s early life or of 
his rakish sojourn in London, which 
ended with the young Law, then known 
as “Jessamy John,” killing another 
dandy, “Beau” Wilson, in a duel that 
took place in mysterious circumstances 
in April 1694. Law was sentenced to 
death but escaped from jail with help 


from high-placed friends. Details of his 
subsequent peregrination across Eu¬ 
rope, with sojourns in The Hague and 
Genoa, are also sketchy. According to 
Buchan, Law vanished without trace 
between 1695 and 1700, and again in 
the early 1720s. 

Law’s Continental life requires of 
any biographer a grasp of several Euro¬ 
pean languages, including French, Ital¬ 
ian, German, and Dutch. Buchan, who 
knows them all, did research in some 
thirty archives across Europe, from 
Genoa to Edinburgh. He does not al¬ 
ways bear his learning lightly. At one 
point, Buchan states that Law could 
not possibly have attended Edinburgh 
High School, a top grammar school, 
on the grounds that “in his writings 
in French, Law makes small mistakes 
that he would not have made had he 
known the Latin grammar underlying 
the language.” This overconfident as¬ 
sertion reveals more about the au¬ 
thor’s own erudition than it does about 
Law’s education. 

There are several minor revelations 
about his life. Law appears to have 
earned money in Genoa victualing 
British troops in Catalonia during the 
War of the Spanish Succession. Buchan 
also reveals the Scotsman’s close rela¬ 
tions with the exiled Stuart court of the 
Old Pretender (or James III, as Buchan 
styles him), whom Law supplied with 
money. More importantly, Buchan’s 
archival research provides a richness 
to Law’s life that is lacking in earlier 
biographies. He has a novelist’s eye for 
curious details, from the heraldic de¬ 


vices decorating the doors of the coach 
in which the British ambassador Lord 
Stair entered Paris to the music played 
at a ballet lesson of Law’s son, William, 
in preparation for a performance with 
Louis XV, the boy king. 

Law was an economic visionary with a 
novel idea of money. The conventional 
view in his day, and for long afterward, 
was that the value of money derived 
from the precious metals, commonly 
gold, silver, or copper, from which it was 
fashioned. John Locke’s advice in the 
1690s on the English currency stated 
that “silver is the instrument of com¬ 
merce by its intrinsic value.” Law dis¬ 
missed such notions. Silver, said Law, 
received much of its value from its use 
as money. As for money, it was merely 
an abstract yardstick intended to mea¬ 
sure the value of other things. As Law 
expressed it in his 1705 tract, “Money 
and Trade Consider’d”: “Money is 
not the value for which goods are ex¬ 
changed, but the value by which they 
are exchanged.” Law’s clever switch¬ 
ing of the prepositions amounted to a 
monetary revolution. Once it was rec¬ 
ognized that money held no intrinsic 
value, it followed that the coinage no 
longer needed to be backed with pre¬ 
cious metals. This opened up the pos¬ 
sibility of manipulating the money 
supply and interest rates in order to 
boost trade. 

Law’s financial ideas were not en¬ 
tirely original. As Defoe pointed out, 
any stock-jobber at the time knew that 


paper credit could be used as money. 
The young Law would have learned as 
much from his father, a goldsmith who 
was also a banker to the Scottish no¬ 
bility. Law’s proposal in “Money and 
Trade” for a land bank—which would 
issue notes backed by property collat¬ 
eral—was similar to a number of other 
land bank schemes, the first of which 
dated to the time of Cromwell’s Protec¬ 
torate. Law’s plan for a national bank 
whose capital would be supplied by in¬ 
vestors exchanging government debt for 
bank shares was modeled on the Bank 
of England (established in 1694) and 
on the South Sea Company (founded 
in 1711). Law was also influenced by 
Genoa’s Bank of Saint George, where 
he maintained an account and which 
in the early fifteenth century had sold 
the city’s public debt in exchange for 
dividend-paying shares. Law’s Missis¬ 
sippi Company and Royal Bank were 
not short of precedents. 

Still, as Joseph Schumpeter wrote, 
Law “worked out the economics of 
his projects with a brilliance, and, yes, 
profundity, which places him in the 
front ranks of monetary theorists of all 
times.” His true genius lay in absorb¬ 
ing the ideas of the age and having the 
boldness to put them into practice. In 
the 1920s, Keynes would still be railing 
against gold-backed currency—yet for 
a few months in early 1720 Law suc¬ 
ceeded in banishing that “barbourous 
relic” from France. By doing so, he 
anticipated the demonetization of gold 
that followed the collapse in 1971 of the 
Bretton Woods currency system, which 
had required participating countries to 
partially back their currency with gold. 

Law was fortunate that France 
had come under the rule of the open- 
minded and easy-going regent Philippe 
d’Orleans, who was prepared to try 
anything to restore the nation’s fi¬ 
nances, which had been ruined by 
the Sun King’s endless wars. In 1716 
Law was granted permission to open 
France’s first joint-stock bank, known 
as the General Bank. A few years later 
this institution was transformed into 
the country’s first central bank, where¬ 
upon it was renamed the Royal Bank. 

In 1717 Law founded the Company 
of the West to acquire the land and 
trading rights to Louisiana, a territory 
then comprising around half the land- 
mass of the contiguous United States. 
Soon after, the Company of the West 
merged with France’s other overseas 
trading companies—the Senegal Com¬ 
pany, whose main trade was in gum ar- 
abic and slave labor for the American 
plantations, along with the East India 
Company and the China Company— 
and was renamed the Company of the 
Indies, although it was known popu¬ 
larly as the Mississippi Company. The 
company also acquired the rights to 
France’s tobacco monopoly, the Royal 
Mint, and collection of taxes; and fi¬ 
nally, in exchange for an annual cash 
payment, it took over all of the French 
king’s debts, a sum roughly equiva¬ 
lent to the country’s annual national 
income. 

Law needed a high share price in 
order to persuade the holders of gov¬ 
ernment debt to exchange their securi¬ 
ties for company stock. He employed 
a variety of tricks to this end. At one 
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stage, Law personally offered to buy 
large numbers of shares of the company 
at a higher price than the market rate 
(in financial terminology, he was buy¬ 
ing call options). He made a large pub¬ 
lic bet with Lord Londonderry that the 
Mississippi Company’s shares would 
outperform those of the English East 
India Company (this wager eventually 
cost Law much money and trouble). 

As more shares were issued, down 
payments were lowered—only 5 per¬ 
cent of the total price of a share was re¬ 
quired for those issued in July 1719. To 
be eligible to subscribe, investors were 
required to hold shares from earlier 
issues—the first generation of shares 
were known as meres, followed by the 
filles and petites-filles. Law increased 
the dividends paid by the company (it is 
arguable whether these payments were 
covered by profits) while simultane¬ 
ously bringing down interest rates. His 
intention was to make the shares ap¬ 
pear a more attractive investment than 
government securities. 

IVIore than by any of these measures, 
the bubble was inflated by Law’s bank¬ 
ing operations. When the General Bank 
was nationalized in late 1718, it had 
around 40 million livres of notes in cir¬ 
culation and the company’s share price 
was trading below 500 livres. By the fol¬ 
lowing summer, ten times as many notes 
circulated and the share price had dou¬ 
bled. The newly printed banknotes were 
loaned to speculators to buy shares. 
The company also borrowed to buy 
back its own shares—toward the end 
of 1719, Law opened a bureau d’achat 
et de vente for this purpose. The bank’s 
note issue at the time approached one 
billion livres, and the share price was 
close to 10,000 livres: a twenty-fold 
increase in a year. To put that in per¬ 
spective, this stratospheric price rise 
exceeds that of bitcoin during its heady 
2017 climb. Whereas the peak value of 
the total amount of bitcoin surpassed 
that of the Toyota Motor Corporation, 
by January 1720 the Mississippi Com¬ 
pany was worth twice France’s GDP. By 
comparison, Buchan says, “Apple Inc is 
a rag-and-bone shop.” 

The social and political background 
to the Mississippi saga is particularly 
well handled by Buchan, whose deep 
understanding of this aristocratic age is 
displayed through a quite remarkable 
ability to place almost every one of the 
numerous characters who appear in the 
narrative. If the book has a hero, aside 
from Law, it is the Due de Saint-Simon, 
the gossipy courtier (and ally of the 
regent) upon whose memoirs Buchan 
copiously draws. Buchan shares Saint- 
Simon’s obsession with social rank. 
As a result, he is able to convey the 
interconnectedness of the upper strata 
of European life, which transcended 
national borders and even religious 
denomination. 

It is clear from this account that 
Law’s initial success was due to the 
support, assiduously cultivated, of 
the aristocratic elite whose members 
were among the most ardent Missis¬ 
sippi speculators. The real mania was 
not the trading of shares in the stock 
market in the rue Quincampoix (later 
moved to the Place Vendome and then 
to the Hotel de Soissons) but in the 
frenzied struggle for access to Law’s 
person, since it was he who controlled 
the distribution of shares. There were 
numerous stories, both true and false, 


of people debasing themselves to gain 
the great man’s favor. As the regent’s 
mother, Elisabeth Charlotte, dowager 
duchess of Orleans, known at court as 
Madame, wrote in a letter to the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, if duchesses were pre¬ 
pared to kiss Law’s hand, what parts 
must other ladies have to kiss? In a 
subsequent letter, Madame was more 
explicit: “If Mr Law so desired, the 
French ladies would be happy to kiss— 
pardon my French—his arse.” 

The Mississippi scheme earned po¬ 
litical support because its effect was 
to transfer wealth from rentiers —the 
holders of government annuities, of 
which the largest group were religious 
houses—to speculators, many of them 
of noble birth. Law’s project began to 
fail when the great nobles, among them 
the Due de Bourbon, started to real¬ 
ize (one of the era’s neologisms, along 
with the word millionaire ) their prof¬ 
its, thereby reversing Law’s alchemy 
of turning gold into paper. It is no co¬ 
incidence that the greatest architec¬ 
tural legacy of the bubble, in Buchan’s 
view, are the stables of Chantilly, the 
Grandes Ecuries, which were built 
by the Due de Bourbon with his Mis¬ 
sissippi profits and once housed more 
than two hundred horses and twenty- 
three coaches. Law vainly attempted 
to stop speculators from cashing out 
and taking their profits abroad but only 
succeeded in antagonizing his former 
supporters. 

Historians often depict Law’s sys¬ 
tem as a failed attempt to introduce 
the techniques of what was called 
“Dutch finance”—which in Holland 
and England comprised credit money, 
a government debt funded with taxes 
and supported by a national bank, and 
joint-stock companies whose shares 
were traded on the stock exchange— 
into ancien regime France, with its rick¬ 
ety revenues derived from farming out 
the collection of taxes and selling pub¬ 
lic offices and expensive annuities. The 
bubble’s collapse left the French with a 
lasting distrust of modern finance, put¬ 
ting the country at a disadvantage with 
its great rival England, whose govern¬ 
ment was able to borrow at lower cost 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

It was clear to several contemporaries, 
including Saint-Simon, that Law’s ef¬ 
forts were doomed from the start. 
Credit and all the other trappings of 
modern finance require trust, which 
in turn depends on freedom from ar¬ 
bitrary state intervention. France’s 
monarchy, unlike England’s after the 
Glorious Revolution, remained abso¬ 
lute. Law’s mistake was to use these 
absolutist powers to force his system 
upon the nation. On several occasions 
he altered by decree the value of gold 
and silver to make his banknotes more 
attractive, and when things started fall¬ 
ing apart in early 1720, he went so far 
as to ban the possession of precious 
metals. In the end, Law’s tyrannical, 
and at times whimsical, measures un¬ 
dermined confidence in his paper cur¬ 
rency. The Mississippi Company was 
only ever a “brat of the state,” said 
Defoe, adding famously that although 
Law might have paid off the French 
king’s debts, it was preferable to be “a 
free nation deep in debt rather than a 
nation of slaves owing nothing.” 

Law’s character also vitiated his 
chances of success. He was undoubt¬ 
edly a man of immense charm. Sev¬ 


eral accounts suggest that even at the 
height of his greatness, his head was 
not turned by fame or fortune. But he 
was an inveterate gambler, always rest¬ 
less and often reckless. According to 
Buchan, Law “hated to delegate and 
then, when he did so, employed des¬ 
peradoes,” such as the brutish Edouard 
de Rigby, who had been cashiered from 
the Royal Navy for buggery and was 
put in charge of managing the Loui¬ 
siana trade. Despite having a brilliant 
head for figures (to which he owed his 
gambling fortune), Law paid little at¬ 
tention to the management of what was, 
in market value and economic reach, 
the largest corporation in history. The 
huge vessels ordered by the company at 
top price from British shipyards were 
hastily constructed and sailed badly. 



John Law; painting attributed to 
Alexis Simon Belle, circa 1715-1720 


Buchan quotes an insightful com¬ 
ment by a Lyonnais official, Laurent 
Dugas, to a cousin who in the summer 
of 1719 was considering an investment 
in the company: 

Whatever Mr. Law’s genius, it was 
impossible for a single intellect to 
be strong enough to conduct a trade 
that embraces both East and West 
where every part requires infinite 
pains and limitless foresight.... 
For the project to succeed, its au¬ 
thor would have to be immortal 
and for ever sure of enjoying the 
same confidence of his prince. 

After his departure Law made an ex¬ 
traordinary confession in a letter to the 
regent that he had “always hated work.” 
Besides, his patron’s support was only 
ever provisional. 

The frail monetary foundations of 
the system proved Law’s undoing. 
Owing to the bank’s extravagant print¬ 
ing of banknotes in 1719, France’s 
money supply doubled. As a result, 
commodity prices started to soar and 
the currency collapsed on the foreign 
exchanges. By early 1720, Law faced 
a dilemma: he could either continue 
printing money to maintain the com¬ 
pany’s share price and risk galloping 
inflation and a currency crisis, or he 
could withdraw the excess of notes 
from circulation, thereby deflating the 
bubble. In the end, Law chose the sec¬ 
ond option. As the bubble burst—the 
Mississippi stock lost around 80 per¬ 
cent of its value between May and De¬ 
cember—riots broke out in Paris and 
Law’s carriage was smashed to pieces 
by the mob. 

In early 1721, less than a year after 
being appointed controller-general of 


finance—in effect, prime minister of 
France—Law was in exile, traveling 
under an assumed name across Ger¬ 
many, separated forever from his wife 
and daughter and fortune (he took his 
son William with him). He eventually 
washed up in Venice, paying his way by 
gambling but with less success than in 
the past, hoping that the French mon¬ 
arch would restore some of his wealth, 
plagued by lawsuits, and a curiosity to 
visitors such as Montesquieu, whose 
verdict was that Law had been more 
in love with his ideas than with money. 
In February 1729, after dining with the 
British minister resident during Carni¬ 
val, Law caught pneumonia. He died 
the following month, aged fifty-seven. 

Buchan, a former Financial Times 
journalist, has no trouble keeping 
track of the complexities of Law’s fi¬ 
nancial arrangements. Yet although he 
is the author of an earlier treatise on 
money, Frozen Desire (1997), Buchan 
has little interest in analyzing the eco¬ 
nomic flaws of Law’s system. This is a 
pity, since there are lessons here for 
the current day. As Antoin Murphy 
recently suggested, Law can be seen 
as the father of modern central bank¬ 
ing. 1 The policy of quantitative easing 
pursued by the Federal Reserve in the 
aftermath of the global financial cri¬ 
sis—which involved acquiring US trea¬ 
suries and other securities using newly 
created money—was first elaborated in 
theory and put into practice by Law in 
Regency France. 

Law was an advocate of low inter¬ 
est rates, which he believed would help 
revive the French economy. His sys¬ 
tem succeeded in reducing the cost of 
government borrowing from about 8 
percent during the reign of Louis XIV 
to 2 percent by 1720. In recent years, 
the Federal Reserve has pushed inter¬ 
est rates even lower. One of the conse¬ 
quences of depressing interest rates has 
been an inflation of asset price bubbles, 
from the unicorns of Silicon Valley to 
apartments in Manhattan. The US 
stock market is today more expen¬ 
sive, valued on its dividend yield, than 
the Mississippi Company at its peak 
(dividends for the Mississippi Com¬ 
pany were 2 percent in 1719; the S&P 
500 Index currently yields around 1.8 
percent). 

Buchan signals his lack of interest in 
the economics of Law’s system when 
he makes an offhand reference to the 
Irish-born Parisian banker Richard 
Cantillon, whom he describes as a 
person who “went on to write a work 
of political economy.” This is a gross 
understatement. Cantillon’s Essai sur 
la Nature de Commerce en General is 
widely considered the first great sys¬ 
tematic work of economics. 2 Cantillon 


x Atoin E. Murphy, “John Law: A 
Twenty-First Century Banker in the 
Eighteenth Century,” speech to the 
Fondazione Banco di Napoli, June 
2017. 

2 Cantillon introduced the word “entre¬ 
preneur” into economics, outlined how 
imbalances in trade affected domestic 
prices through international move¬ 
ments of bullion (an idea that David 
Hume later borrowed without attribu¬ 
tion), and showed how an increase in 
the circulation of money affected some 
parts of the economy before others 
(what is still known as the “Cantillon 
effect”). 
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was a partner of Law’s in the Louisi¬ 
ana settlement but later had his doubts 
about the system and speculated against 
the French currency on the foreign ex¬ 
changes. His Essai, written in the late 
1720s, still provides the best critique of 
Law’s monetary experiment. 

In the short term, Cantillon con¬ 
cluded, a national bank could force in¬ 
terest rates down by printing banknotes 
to purchase government bonds. But 
such operations were dangerous. The 
economy would prosper only as long as 
the extra banknotes were kept within 
the financial system, not used “for 


household debts” or “changed for sil¬ 
ver.” Once those excess notes escaped 
into the economy at large, inflation 
would break out. Cantillon identified 
another problem. It was all very well 
for a national bank to buy debt secu¬ 
rities in a rising market. But to whom 
would it sell them in a falling one? “If 
the Bank alone raises the price of the 
public stock by buying it, it will be so 
much depressed when it resells to can¬ 
cel its excess issue of notes.” 

After a decade of monetary easing 
following the subprime crisis, central 
bankers today find themselves in a 


similar position to Law in the spring of 
1720. They can choose to keep interest 
rates low and continue taking on debt. 
Such a policy would probably maintain 
asset prices at an elevated level, but at 
some stage old-fashioned inflation is 
likely to return with a vengeance. Or 
they can reverse course. The Federal 
Reserve has already taken tentative 
steps toward this end by raising short¬ 
term rates and reducing its debt (what’s 
known as “quantitative tightening”). 
Law’s failure to withdraw the excess 
banknotes without collapsing the bub¬ 
ble suggests that this latest attempt to 


escape from a bold monetary experi¬ 
ment could prove difficult. 

Buchan can be forgiven for not dwell¬ 
ing on such dismal concerns. He has 
produced the most complete account 
of Law’s turbulent career and times. 
This work adds to, rather than com¬ 
petes with, Murphy’s earlier analytical 
biography. It is a further bonus that Bu¬ 
chan writes so elegantly. As the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Missis¬ 
sippi Bubble approaches, John Law, the 
greatest projector of what Defoe called 
a “projecting age,” finally has the life 
he deserves. □ 
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It’s been more than seventy years 
since, following the atrocities 
of World War II, the nations of 
the world adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in 
1948. Since then, multiple human 
rights treaties and conventions 
have been drafted, and most coun¬ 
tries have ratified one or more of 
them—including the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and treaties focused on tor¬ 
ture, race- and sex-based discrimi¬ 
nation, and the rights of children. 
Human rights organizations have 
proliferated at the domestic and 
global levels, and international 
institutions dedicated to the moni¬ 
toring and enforcement of human 
rights, including commissions, 
special rapporteurs, and courts, 
are well established. 

But are we better off as a result? 
Is this project worth our continuing 
collective investment? With Donald 
Trump in the White House and populist 
authoritarianism on the rise more gen¬ 
erally, human rights advocacy, which is 
predicated at least in part on “naming 
and shaming” malefactors, seems al¬ 
most quaint. Trump himself seems ut¬ 
terly incapable of being shamed. And 
he shows little or no interest in criticiz¬ 
ing the human rights practices of oth¬ 
ers—especially Russia. 

Even before Trump took office, an 
increasing number of scholars had 
begun to question the efficacy of advo¬ 
cating for human rights. Eric Posner, a 
law professor at the University of Chi¬ 
cago, has argued that the ratification of 
human rights treaties has done little to 
reduce human rights violations world¬ 
wide. 1 Samuel Moyn, a law professor 
at Yale, has argued that human rights 
are largely irrelevant because, he as¬ 
serts, they do not address the expand¬ 
ing gap between the rich and the poor. 2 


x Eric Posner, The Twilight of Human 
Rights Law (Oxford University Press, 
2014). 

2 Samuel Moyn, Not Enough: Human 
Rights in an Unequal World (Belknap 


Stephen Hopgood, a professor at the 
London-based School of Oriental and 
African Studies, has argued that we are 
facing the “endtimes of human rights,” 
in part because of the erosion of US 
and European influence and the rise 
of China and Russia. 3 And Moyn and 
other critics have also questioned the 
legitimacy of human rights advocacy, 
portraying it as a handmaiden to neo¬ 
liberal policies imposed by the West on 
the Global South. 

In Evidence for Hope , Kathyrn Sik¬ 
kink, a professor at the Kennedy School 
of Government at Harvard, offers a 
spirited response. On the question of 
the provenance, and therefore the le¬ 
gitimacy, of human rights, she fills in 
the partial history that Moyn and other 
critics have emphasized. While critics 
often depict human rights as beginning 
in the 1970s with the Helsinki Accords’ 


Press/Harvard University Press, 2018). 

In fact, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights promotes economic 
justice in numerous ways, including by 
protecting the right to equal pay for 
equal work and prohibiting race- and 
sex-based discrimination, both of which 
play a part in economic inequality. 

3 Stephen Hopgood, The Endtimes of 
Human Rights (Cornell University 
Press, 2014). 


recognition of “freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion or belief” and 
“equal rights and self-determination,” 
Sikkink demonstrates that the call for 
human rights protections in fact began 
far earlier, in the 1940s, and with signif¬ 
icant support from the Global South. 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, for example, was preceded and 
deeply influenced by the American 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man, which all twenty Latin American 
nations and the United States adopted 
eight months earlier in April 1948. It 
was Latin American nations, over the 
resistance of the US and the UK, that 
insisted on including human rights lan¬ 
guage in the United Nations Charter. 
The enumeration of women’s rights in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was largely attributable to two 
Latin American women, Bertha Lutz, 
the Brazilian delegate, and Minerva 
Bernardino, from the Dominican Re¬ 
public. This is hardly the work of neo¬ 
liberal imperialists. 

It should not be surprising that the 
call for human rights was supported by 
the less powerful nations of the Global 
South. It is generally in the interest 
of the weak to support international 
standards, as they provide a basis for 
criticizing and holding accountable 
the strong. Sikkink writes, “The less 


powerful embraced the idea of the 
international protection of human 
^ rights in attempts to restrain the 
more powerful, not vice versa.” 
Early voices for human rights in¬ 
cluded the anti-apartheid move¬ 
ment in South Africa and the many 
campaigns for decolonization. In 
short, charges that international 
standards for human rights were 
imposed by the powerful nations 
of the West on the rest of the world 
are based on an incomplete ac¬ 
count of history. 

The more difficult issue, however, 
concerns the efficacy of human 
rights advocacy. Sikkink ap¬ 
proaches it as an empirical ques¬ 
tion but acknowledges the many 
challenges to doing so. First, mea¬ 
suring the frequency of human 
rights violations is no simple mat¬ 
ter, because the more one looks for 
violations, the more one is likely 
to find them. Governments typi¬ 
cally conceal abuses, and human 
rights advocates seek to reveal them. 
Thus the rise of a human rights move¬ 
ment, by bringing more abuses to light, 
may appear to increase the number of 
human rights violations even if their ac¬ 
tual incidence is falling. 

Second, human rights standards are 
not static. Advocates generally seek to 
expand the scope of human rights, so as 
the movement develops, more conduct 
will be found to violate human rights, 
again making it appear that the num¬ 
ber of abuses is growing when it may 
simply be the scope of what counts as a 
human rights violation that is expand¬ 
ing. The rights of women and of gay 
and lesbian individuals, for example, 
have expanded dramatically in the last 
fifty years, and therefore mistreatment 
of these groups that once might not 
have been seen as a human rights viola¬ 
tion would count as one today. Third, 
bad news generally gets more attention 
than good news, so accounts of abuse 
are more likely to be covered by the 
press and remembered than accounts 
of improving human rights records. 

That said, Sikkink cites evidence 
that at least some types of human rights 
abuses are declining worldwide. Local 
conditions vary greatly, of course; 
war and conflict zones feature many 
more violations than anywhere else. 
Still, war-related deaths have fallen 
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dramatically, as have genocide and 
what Sikkink calls “politicide,” or po¬ 
litically motivated killings by govern¬ 
ments or hit squads. The number of 
nations that have abolished the death 
penalty has grown from sixteen in 1977 
to 140 today. The percentage of girls in 
school has increased dramatically since 
the adoption of the Convention on 
Eliminating Discrimination Against 
Women (CEDAW) in 1979, as countries 
have equalized schooling requirements 
for boys and girls. 4 

Sikkink’s evidence, however, at most 
identifies correlation, not causation. 
Some developments, such as the grow¬ 
ing number of nations that have abol¬ 
ished the death penalty and increased 
educational access for women in 
countries that have adopted CEDAW, 
seem plausibly related to human rights 
movements and treaties. But others are 
less obviously connected. Wars have 
diminished worldwide, and that may 
explain a reduction in wartime deaths 
regardless of the effect of human rights 
norms. Genocide and politicide are, 
not surprisingly, highly correlated with 
war, so here, too, the causal link to 
human rights seems less than clear. 

Sikkink notes that human rights prac¬ 
tices generally improve when nations 
become more democratic, and they 
deteriorate in wartime. As war has di¬ 
minished and democracy has expanded 


4 See Sikkink’s Figure 5.2: “Trends in 
genocide and politicide, 1955-2015”; 
Figure 5.4: “Number of abolitionist 
countries”; and Figure 5.8: “Change in 
global gender inequality: five education 
indicators.” 


since World War II (notwithstanding 
recent backsliding), attributing causal 
significance to human rights advocacy 
seems virtually impossible. Still other 
evidence of improvement in human 
rights that Sikkink offers, such as 
global reductions in infant mortality, 
famine, and undernourishment, seems 
even further afield from human rights 
advocacy. These developments are far 
more likely to be the result of advances 
in public health and nutrition. 

But skeptics do not offer convincing 
empirical evidence either. As Sikkink 
argues, they too often base their cri¬ 
tiques not on an objective assessment of 
how practices have or have not changed 
with the spread of human rights advo¬ 
cacy but on the simple fact that injus¬ 
tices persist. Posner, for example, sees 
ongoing human rights abuses as evi¬ 
dence that the human rights project has 
failed. It is of course true that torture, 
race and sex discrimination, interfer¬ 
ence with the right to vote, and denials 
of fair trials continue in many parts of 
the world, the United States included. 
But the fact that we have not wholly 
eradicated such practices is hardly 
reason to abandon the effort, or even 
to conclude that it is failing. The US 
Constitution includes its own human 
rights mandate in the Bill of Rights, 
but the fact that unfair trials, coerced 
confessions, and police brutality still 
exist hardly means that constitutional 
law is a failure. The real question is 
whether we would be better off without 
the right to challenge these practices as 
unlawful. The Constitution and human 
rights law provide valuable tools for 
calling government officials to account 
when they fall short. 


Given the many inescapable chal¬ 
lenges involved in factual assessments 
of the efficacy of human rights (or 
constitutional law, for that matter), 
we might look to anecdotal evidence. 
There are, of course, many nations 
that have adopted human rights trea¬ 
ties only to ignore them. Russia, for 
example, is a signatory to, and chronic 
violator of, the European Convention 
of Human Rights. But there are also 
powerful stories of successful human 
rights advocacy. 

In the United States, efforts to abol¬ 
ish the death penalty have undoubtedly 
been abetted by the international trend 
toward abolition, itself reflecting a 
growing consensus that capital punish¬ 
ment is cruel and inhuman and violates 
the right to life. The Supreme Court in 
Roper v. Simmons (2005) cited such 
developments in declaring the death 
penalty unconstitutional for juvenile 
offenders. So, too, did California gover¬ 
nor Gavin Newsom, when he imposed a 
moratorium on executions in that state, 
which houses the largest death row in 
the Western Hemisphere. Governor 
Newsom stated, “Three out of four na¬ 
tions in the world know better and are 
doing better. They’ve abolished the 
death penalty. It’s time California join 
those ranks.” It seems almost certain 
that the United States will eventually 
do away with executions entirely. As it 
is, they have slowed dramatically, with 
only twenty-five last year, down from 
ninety-eight in 1999. 

So, too, international human rights 
advocacy helps explain why President 
George W. Bush had suspended his 
controversial post-September 11 prac¬ 
tices of torture, disappearances into 
CIA “black sites,” and extraordinary 
rendition by the time he left office in 
2008. As I detail in Engines of Liberty, 5 
advocates invoked human rights and 
employed naming and shaming tactics 
to bring international pressure to bear 
on Bush. Because the victims were gen¬ 
erally foreign nationals, the American 
public was often difficult to mobilize in 
opposition to these abuses. But for the 
same reason, foreign populations were 
quick to condemn them. Even though 
no US court declared these practices 
illegal, pressure from the United King¬ 
dom, Europe, and other allies ulti¬ 
mately strengthened those within the 
administration who urged compliance 
with human rights standards. And 
formulating criticism in the terms of 
human rights helped garner that inter¬ 
national support. 

Neither Sikkink’s book nor these 
accounts are going to settle the mat¬ 
ter. The search for evidence on the ef¬ 
fectiveness of human rights advocacy 
should and will continue. In the mean¬ 
time, however, we must, as always, act 
on less-than-perfect information. Crit¬ 
ics like Posner and Moyn choose to em¬ 
phasize the ways in which human rights 
promises fall short and proclaim their 
futility. Sikkink rightly observes that 
this attitude is likely to be rewarded 
in the academy. Just as negative events 
get more attention than positive ones, 
we “tend to see people who say nega¬ 
tive things as smarter than those who 
present positive views.” It is certainly 
easier to be an armchair critic than to 


5 Engines of Liberty: How Citizen 
Movements Succeed (Basic Books, sec¬ 
ond edition, 2017). 


propose a solution or take action. But if 
one criticizes the human rights project, 
shouldn’t one be prepared to point to 
an alternative that is more promising? 

Some academics object to the no¬ 
tion that they should offer an affirma¬ 
tive program. Bernard Harcourt, a 
professor of law and political science 
at Columbia, has said, “I have always 
strenuously resisted the idea that we 
critical thinkers should be compelled 
to offer solutions after exercising cri¬ 
tique, that we should have to propose 
a way forward.” Others are less ex¬ 
plicit but are simply mum on alterna¬ 
tives. Thus Moyn, who has dismissed 
human rights as “powerless against 
inequality”—a charge that is both an 
overstatement and a little like object¬ 
ing to calculus because it cannot plumb 
the depths of James Joyce’s Ulysses — 
offers little in their stead. As an aca¬ 
demic and a human rights advocate, I 
am sympathetic to the challenge articu¬ 
lated by Navi Pillay, a former South Af¬ 
rican judge and UN high commissioner 
for refugees: “I welcome criticism, but 
I would also welcome academics tell¬ 
ing us then what to do, what is missing, 
rather than taking up the view that ev¬ 
erything is useless, everything falls into 
a black hole, don’t even try to change 
the world.” 

No one should underestimate the 
challenges that human rights activists 
face. Some of the most powerful na¬ 
tions in the world, such as China and 
Russia, seem immune to naming and 
shaming. But if Russia and China 
really didn’t care about human rights, 
why would they target those who do 
for harassment and suppression? And 
as Trump’s retreat on the cruel and in¬ 
human policy of family separation il¬ 
lustrated, even he can be compelled to 
reform his conduct by a widely adopted 
appeal to fundamental human rights. 
Meanwhile, in much of Europe, nations 
routinely abide by decisions of the Eu¬ 
ropean Court of Human Rights declar¬ 
ing their sovereign actions in violation 
of human rights. The language of fun¬ 
damental rights, whether at the inter¬ 
national or domestic level, has become 
nearly universal. Whether in particu¬ 
lar countries such norms are honored 
in fact or in the breach, they provide a 
valuable basis for criticism, activism, 
and resistance. 

As the civil rights lawyer Bryan 
Stevenson often says, “The enemy of 
justice is not injustice; it is hopeless¬ 
ness.” Cornel West and Roberto Unger 
have written that “hope is more the 
consequence of action than its cause. 
As the experience of the spectator fa¬ 
vors fatalism, so the experience of the 
agent produces hope.” 6 Human rights 
reflect a leap of faith in the direction 
of hope. By identifying core rights 
that everyone deserves, enlisting the 
world’s agreement in principle to these 
values, establishing them as law, and 
building institutions and organizations 
to press for their realization, we have 
built a better world. If there are more 
effective ways to achieve basic respect 
for human beings, the critics have not 
identified them. And doing nothing is 
not an option. In the absence of a bet¬ 
ter alternative, acting for hope beats 
skeptical spectatorship every time. _ 


6 Cornel West and Roberto Mangabeira 
Unger, The Future of American Pro- 
gressivism: An Initiative for Political 
and Economic Reform (Beacon, 1999), 

p. 11. 


Singapore History Prize 


The $35,000 NUS Singapore History Prize is awarded every three years, 
with the next prize to be awarded in 2021. The organizers intend that the 
prize cast a wide net for different kinds of works that deal with history. 

The objectives of the prize are: 

• To stimulate an engagement with Singapore’s history, widely 
understood 

• To introduce the complexities and nuances of Singapore’s history to 
non-academic audiences 


Works published between January 
2017 and November 30, 2020 are 
eligible for the prize and should 
be submitted for consideration by 
December 1, 2020. 

For the 2021 prize, submissions 
may include non-fiction, fiction, and 
other creative work that has clear 
historical themes. 

Details of the prize and submission 
instructions are available online at 
http: / /bit.ly/historyprize. 

Enquiries can be addressed by email 
to hisprize(a)nus.edu.sg. 

The prize amount is S$ 50,000, 
roughly US$ 35,000 at current 
exchange rates. 
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The Wall 

by John Lanchester. 

Norton, 254 pp., $25.95 

“Political language,” George Orwell 
said, “is designed to make lies sound 
truthful and murder respectable.” He 
might have added that literary language 
is often used for the same purpose. 
The verbally prodigious English writer 
John Lanchester is a case in point. His 
characters, Lanchester has said, are 
people “who can’t quite bring them¬ 
selves to tell the truth about their own 
lives.” This is putting it mildly. Tarquin 
Winot, the gastronome-sociopath nar¬ 
rator of Lanchester’s very funny debut, 
The Debt to Pleasure (1996), will stop 
at nothing to prove that he and not his 
older brother, a world-famous con¬ 
ceptual artist, is the true genius in the 
family. The novel, whose principal debt 
is to Vladimir Nabokov’s Pale Fire, is 
written in the form of a food memoir, 
but the cracks in Winot’s psyche soon 
become visible beneath the surface of 
his opulent culinary sentences: 

Bear in mind that the practice 
of “deveining” prawns—breaking 
open their backs with a surgical 
forefinger or a knife, and stripping 
out the dark thread of the alimen¬ 
tary canal—is necessary only in the 
tropical climates where food “goes 
off” quickly (like people, or like a 
linen suit on a muggy afternoon), 
though there it is very necessary 
indeed, unless it is your specific in¬ 
tention to poison somebody. 

Winot follows Thomas De Quincey in 
considering murder as one of the fine 
arts—in fact, he goes beyond mere 
consideration—and you can always 
count on a murderer for a fancy prose 
style. 

Reality-denial, and the mental and 
verbal habits to which it gives rise, 
are also prominent in Lanchester’s 
second novel, Mr. Phillips (2000), the 
story of a day in the life of a middle- 
aged accountant who’s just been fired 
but has yet to tell his family. The Mon¬ 
day morning after the Friday he gets 
canned, Mr. Phillips (as Lanchester 
refers to him, with a kind of fond es¬ 
trangement, throughout) sets off from 
his South London home dressed in his 
work clothes and carrying his brief¬ 
case. He has nowhere to go but much 
to evade (not just his redundancy but 
a dormant marriage, a pair of baf¬ 
fling, distant sons, and a deep archive 
of stalled ambitions), and so the novel, 
like Ulysses, whose influence it unanx- 
iously welcomes, becomes a map of its 
protagonist’s mental landscape as well 
as of the actual cityscape he traverses. 

A compulsive doer of sums who as 
a trainee accountant fell in love with 
the double-entry bookkeeping system 
(“It seemed suddenly a whole new lan¬ 
guage in which to describe the world; 
or rather it suddenly seemed as if the 
world was describable in a new and 
better way”), Mr. Phillips fends off his 
disappointments by calculating the as¬ 
sets and liabilities of everything from a 
metropolitan park to his favorite foot¬ 
ball team. Lanchester wrings plenty of 
comedy and pathos from this preoc¬ 
cupation, but he never makes it seem 


small-minded or materialistic. He 
respects his accountant’s respect for 
money because (as another Lanchester 
character says) money doesn’t lie, how¬ 
ever much people may lie about it. 

Lanchester’s grounding in the psy¬ 
chology of lying has stood him in good 
stead in his second career as a financial 
journalist. While doing research for his 
fourth novel, Capital (2012), a social 
panorama about the intersecting lives 
of the residents of a single South Lon¬ 
don street in the year before the 2008 
financial crisis, he “stumbled across 
the most interesting story” he’d ever 
found. This was the one, he writes at 
the start of his outstanding nonfiction 
book l.O. U. (2010), about how “a huge, 
unregulated boom in which almost all 
the upside went directly into private 
hands” was “followed by a gigantic bust 
in which the losses were socialized.” It 
is also, like one of Lanchester’s novels, 
a story about a character with a consti¬ 
tutional predisposition against telling 
the truth—i.e., the modern banker— 
who concocts a new language (the in¬ 
tentionally opaque financial jargon of 
derivatives, credit default swaps, and 
securitization) in order to conceal his 
darker purpose and keep reality at bay. 

Such a CV would seem to make 
Lanchester just the man for the job 
of writing the Great Climate Change 
Novel, or at least a distinguished addi¬ 
tion to the genre. For what is climate 
change if not the biggest subject about 
which human beings can’t quite bring 
themselves to tell the truth? And what 
is “climate change” (that is, the phrase 
itself) if not a glaring euphemism, a 
bland, palliative designation for a se¬ 
ries of catastrophes that, barring radi¬ 


cal human intervention, may very soon 
begin to upend the social order, open¬ 
ing the floodgates to death and suffer¬ 
ing on an unprecedented scale? 

The Wall, Lanchester’s new book, 
has these concerns clearly in its sights. 
In a day-after-tomorrow future, what’s 
referred to simply as the Change has 
brought about environmental and so¬ 
cial collapse. To protect itself from 
rising sea levels and to keep out the 
multitude of climate refugees from 
around the world, known simply as 
Others, desperate to get in, an island 
nation that bears a strong resemblance 
to the UK has built a five-meter- 
high concrete wall around its ravaged 
coastline. Maintaining the Wall has 
required the government to introduce 
mandatory national service: every citi¬ 
zen must spend a two-year tour of duty 
standing guard atop the ramparts. 

We meet our narrator, Joseph Ka- 
vanaugh, a conventional, rule-abiding 
young man, on his first day as a De¬ 
fender (as those serving on the Wall are 
called). He isn’t looking forward to it. 
On top of the cold, the awful food, and 
the grueling twelve-hour shifts, there is 
the prospect of being assaulted at any 
moment by a flotilla of Others whose 
tactics, we learn, have been growing 
ever more sophisticated (and attacks 
ever more frequent). The Defenders’ 
orders are unambiguous: shoot to kill. 

Like the unnamed magistrate at the 
start of J. M. Coetzee’s Waiting for the 
Barbarians, Kavanaugh, when we first 
encounter him, is in a state of moral ar¬ 
rest. He doesn’t go about the business 
of shooting refugees with any particu¬ 
lar relish, but neither does he have the 
makings of a conscientious objector. 
What he wants more than anything, 
besides getting through his time on the 


Wall unscathed, is to claw his way up 
the social ladder, to a position where he 
might enjoy the comfort and security 
that are now the preserve of a narrow 
elite. It is hard to fault him for his cyni¬ 
cism. As a member of the first post- 
Change generation, he harbors a fierce 
resentment toward his parents and 
their contemporaries—those who “ir¬ 
retrievably fucked up the world, then 
allowed us to be born into it.” 

One of the novel’s most suggestive 
episodes concerns Kavanaugh’s first 
trip home on leave. Parent-child re¬ 
lations, strained at the best of times, 
have deteriorated to the point of ruin. 
Kavanaugh and his mother and fa¬ 
ther can barely exchange an amicable 
word. “The thing about Dad,” he tells 
us ruefully, “is he still has the emo¬ 
tional reflexes of a parent. He wants to 
be in charge, to know better, to put me 
straight, to tell me about back in the 
day, to start sentences with the words 
‘When I was...’” Kavanaugh is hav¬ 
ing none of it: “I don’t want to know 
their advice or to know what they think 
about anything, ever.” 

Understandably, people of Kava¬ 
naugh’s generation aren’t exactly keen 
to have kids of their own. As their faith 
in the future has dwindled, so has their 
willingness to bring new life into the 
world. “We can’t feed and look after 
all the humans there already are,” Ka¬ 
vanaugh says, summing up the general 
mood, “so how dare we make more 
of them?” Fewer babies might sound 
like just the thing on an overheating, 
resource-starved planet, but the iro¬ 
nies entrained by the Change are cruel, 
and constantly proliferating. Because 
the Wall, at more than six thousand 
miles long, needs so many Defenders 
to maintain it, society needs to stop the 
birthrate from declining. As an incen¬ 
tive, those who procreate are excused 
from Wall duty. After Kavanaugh 
gets together with Hifa, a taciturn but 
physically courageous fellow Defender 
(theirs is a workplace of strict gender 
parity), this is the route they decide 
to take, though not before surviving a 
surprise attack that leaves a number of 
their comrades dead. They are trying to 
conceive when another horrifying turn 
of events causes their plans to unravel. 


1 he Wall is a powerful thought experi¬ 
ment. Like the crusading vegetarian at 
the dinner party who asks his carnivo¬ 
rous hosts whether they’d personally 
be willing to hunt, kill, and butcher 
the meat they consume, Lanchester is, 
in effect, asking those who live in the 
world’s developed countries whether 
they’d be prepared to participate in the 
cold-blooded murder of climate refu¬ 
gees that their comfortable lifestyles 
may one day necessitate. American 
citizens, in whose name refugees are 
currently being killed (by accident) and 
imprisoned (on purpose) at the south¬ 
ern border, already find themselves 
confronted with a variation on this 
question, as do Europeans whose gov¬ 
ernments have cruelly botched the mi¬ 
grant crisis. The future that Lanchester 
forecasts has, in a sense, already begun 
to arrive. 

But a thought experiment is one 
thing, a novel quite another. Strangely 
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for a storyteller of such poise and in¬ 
telligence, Lanchester often seems 
unclear about exactly what kind of 
book he is writing. Is it a spare dysto¬ 
pian fable, in the manner of Orwell’s 
Animal Farm or Angela Carter’s He¬ 
roes and Villains , or a work of full- 
fledged realism with a futuristic (or 
alternate-present) setting, like Kazuo 
Ishiguro’s Never Let Me Go or Mar¬ 
garet Atwood’s The Handmaid’s Tale ? 
In interviews, Lanchester has said that 
The Wall came more quickly than his 
other novels, and this is certainly how 
it reads. There is, on the one hand, a 
palpable excitement at having hit upon 
a scenario that so potently distills the 
existential threat facing humanity. This 
excitement is clearest in the passages 
of straightforward exposition, where 
Lanchester is simply laying out the 
rules of his fictional world (and pro¬ 
viding answers to the morbid question 
that we naturally bring to stories about 
civilizational collapse: How bad will 
things get?). Consider this draconian 
stipulation: 

For every Other who got over the 
Wall, one Defender is put out to 
sea. A tribunal of our fellow De¬ 
fenders convenes that same day 
and decides who was most respon¬ 
sible, and those people, in that 
order of responsibility, would be 
put in a boat that same day. If five 
Others got over the Wall, five of 
us would be put to sea. It was easy 
to imagine being those people. 
Your old comrades pointing guns 
at you while you pushed your boat 
out into the water, the only feeling 
colder and lonelier and more final 
than being on the Wall. 

On the other hand, Lanchester ap¬ 
pears to be of two minds about how 
much reality he ought to bestow on 
this fictional world, as though a sur¬ 
feit of descriptive detail might smother 
the mythic force of his conceit. It is an 
understandable dilemma: a chapter 
on Napoleon’s unhappy piglethood 
or a recurring motif involving Boxer’s 
dream life obviously wouldn’t do any¬ 
thing to enhance the power of Animal 
Farm (quite the opposite). The prob¬ 
lem is that Lanchester never makes a 
decision. He is unwilling either to pare 
his book down into something more 
haunting and elliptical or to work it up 
into a narrative of convincing heft and 
complexity. The result is a sappy hu¬ 
manism conveyed in pale, prefab prose. 
This, for example, is how he describes 
Hifa’s childhood: 

The dad who was great when he 
was there but was prone to go away 
without warning, until one day he 
never came back; the charismatic, 
flaky, loving, difficult mother. The 
small-life country childhood which 
makes you need to get away so 
badly you can feel it in the roots of 
your hair. 

Poor Hifa (perhaps the second-most- 
important character in the book) is 
doubly neglected, by both her parents 
and her creator. Her relationship with 
Kavanaugh is supposed to provide the 
book’s emotional fulcrum (our invest¬ 
ment in the narrative has much to do 
with whether or not the couple will 
make it), but it is hard to care about 
someone furnished with such an off- 
the-rack personal history. Lanchester 


seems to regard her the way a campaign¬ 
ing politician would a potential voter, as 
someone to be greeted, chatted up, and 
dispatched as quickly as possible. 

The book is rife with signs of haste. 
There are the sentimental cliches used 
to describe relics of the pre-Change 
world. An oil lamp is “an ordinary 
miracle” and the light it gives “the 
most beautiful thing” that Kavanaugh 
“had ever seen.” There are the clauses 
of redundant amplification with which 
Lanchester optimistically stuffs his 
sentences: “But as we left it behind and 
it moved into the past, moved into the 
category of experiences which were 
over, I realized I felt a sense of loss.” “I 
felt he was really seeing me, connecting 
with the reality of my presence in front 
of him, for the first time.” There are, 
above all, the passages of tacked-on 
emotional commentary, often an indi¬ 
cation of a guilty authorial conscience, 
a tacit acknowledgment that not 
enough has been done with the mate¬ 
rial to let it speak for itself: “Loss, loss, 
there was just so much loss, in what had 
happened to us,... in what we had done 
to the world, in what we had done to 
each other and in what was happening 
to us.” 

As the reader realizes will happen 
from the moment the one-in-one-out 
rule is mentioned early in the book, 
Kavanaugh is eventually cast adrift, 
along with Hifa and a few more sup¬ 
porting characters, after several Others 
make it over the Wall in an especially 
brutal onslaught. Buffeted by the 
ocean currents in their inflatable din¬ 
ghy, our newly otherized heroes seem 
destined for a watery grave. It is here, 
in the novel’s final third, that Lanches- 
ter’s writing is at its most formulaic. 
Again and again, all seems lost, only 
for some deus ex machina to pop up 
and save the day. On the brink of star¬ 
vation, Kavanaugh and crew catch sight 
of land—a few cliffs jutting from the 
sea where a makeshift fishing commu¬ 
nity, their boats moored to the rocks, is 
managing to eke out an existence. The 
former Defenders are welcomed into 
the fold, and Kavanaugh experiences a 
belated moral awakening, rendered in 
TV-voice-over prose: “If I was an Other 
and they were Others perhaps none of 
us were Others but instead we were a 
new Us.” 

Until recently, these cliffs had been 
the highest point on a presumably hab¬ 
itable island. One day Kavanaugh finds 
himself musing on “what it had once 
been like—beaches, gentle slopes, 
maybe a few houses down near the 
water. In living memory the seafloor 
below us was dry land. All drowned 
now. Part of the old drowned world.” 
Kavanaugh may be unaware of it, but 
the author of the book he is narrat¬ 
ing is dutifully name-checking J. G. 
Ballard’s novel The Drowned World, 
which inaugurated the climate fiction, 
or cli-fi, genre back in 1962, when an¬ 
thropogenic climate change had yet 
to be widely accepted by the scientific 
community. In Ballard’s story, set in 
the year 2145, it is not man-made car¬ 
bon emissions but “a series of violent 
and prolonged solar storms” that have 
caused global temperatures to rise, 
the ice caps to melt, and the sea to 
engulf the age-old centers of human 
civilization. 

Unlike the world of The Wall, then, 
collective guilt and resentment are not 


salient emotions in this projected fu¬ 
ture, in which humanity has retreated 
to the polar regions. Still, what makes 
the book so memorable and absorb¬ 
ing is not just Ballard’s ravishing visual 
evocation of land- and seascape (“the 
streets and shops” of London, sixty feet 
beneath the surface of the water, “pre¬ 
served almost intact, like a reflection in 
a lake that has somehow lost its origi¬ 
nal”) but the imaginative energy he 
invests in the question of how human 
beings might change along with the cli¬ 
mate. Dr. Robert Kerans, a marine bi¬ 
ologist, is part of a waterborne mission 
to study the flora and fauna of the tropi¬ 
cal lagoons that now cover Western Eu¬ 
rope. He and his colleagues have been 
observing a kind of reverse evolution 



as the continent is overtaken by dense 
jungles and giant lizards. Kerans, who 
has grown increasingly remote and sub¬ 
ject to nightmares of unusual intensity, 
thinks he notices an equivalent process 
in himself and those around him—“the 
slackening metabolism and biological 
withdrawal of all animal forms about to 
undergo a major metamorphosis.” The 
hunch is fully articulated by his friend 
and confidant Dr. Bodkin: 

Just as psychoanalysis reconstructs 
the original traumatic situation in 
order to release the repressed ma¬ 
terial, so we are now being plunged 
back into the archaeopsychic past, 
uncovering the ancient taboos and 
drives that have been dormant for 
epochs. The brief span of an indi¬ 
vidual life is misleading. Each one 
of us is as old as the entire bio¬ 
logical kingdom, and our blood¬ 
streams are tributaries of the great 
sea of its total memory. 

Motive, psychology, and coherent self¬ 
hood, staples of the novelistic tradi¬ 
tion, all come under thrilling scrutiny 
in The Drowned World. The human 
subject faces no such destabilization in 
The Wall. Lanchester, so fruitfully re¬ 
ceptive to the example of Nabokov in 
his first novel and Joyce in his second, 
might have taken a few more hints from 
his cli-fi precursor. 

Lanchester’s evolution as a novelist 
has itself been fitful and nonlinear. 
After the brazen originality of The 
Debt to Pleasure and Mr. Phillips, he 
came up with something truly unex¬ 
pected: a conventional blockbuster. 
Fragrant Harbor (2002) is a multigen- 


erational epic set in Hong Kong, where 
Lanchester, the son of an Irish former 
nun and a South African banker, spent 
much of his childhood. Encompass¬ 
ing a broad cast of characters and a 
checklist of historical events, includ¬ 
ing the brutal Japanese occupation, the 
novel is accomplished but less fun to 
read than its predecessors. There is a 
slightly dispiriting air of conscientious¬ 
ness about the whole project. 

Something similar is true of Capital, 
a considerable feat of sustained imagi¬ 
native sympathy—along with a host of 
white natives, the dramatis personae 
includes a Senegalese soccer player, 
a Polish builder, a Zimbabwean traf¬ 
fic warden, a Hungarian au pair, and 
a British-Pakistani family that owns 
the corner shop—whose breadth ends 
up seeming labored and overwrought. 
For all its variety and exuberance, the 
book is essentially schematic: the rich, 
white characters are reckless and lazy, 
while the struggling immigrant ones 
are savvy and industrious. 

Lanchester may be on to something 
here, but a novel that merely confirms 
its readers’ progressive social values, 
however imperative they may be in a 
time of grotesque inequality and re- 
crudescent chauvinism, is going to test 
the patience of all but the most ideo¬ 
logically immaculate. In 2015 Capital 
was turned into a three-part BBC mini¬ 
series, which actually seemed to be the 
ideal medium for the story Lanchester 
wanted to tell. The novel, at 528 pages, 
gives us more exposure to its flat, car- 
toonish characters than we really need; 
on TV, it all goes by much more quickly. 
The brilliant acting also helped, as did 
the screenwriter Peter Bowker’s deci¬ 
sion to whittle down the number of 
characters and subplots. 

Sadly, The Wall extends this run of 
well-meaning but ultimately disap¬ 
pointing fictions. You can’t argue with 
the urgency of Lanchester’s climate 
politics, but his novel is morally overlit, 
never leaving the reader in any doubt as 
to how she ought to feel about its char¬ 
acters and conflicts. The people who 
“irretrievably fucked up the world” 
and now implement vicious policies to 
stave off total anarchy are the bad guys, 
while those left to live in it—the ones 
who feel “loss, loss... so much loss”— 
are the victims, though some are more 
victimized than others. 

Lanchester is far from the only con¬ 
temporary writer to run aground on 
these moral simplicities. “Literature is 
the human activity that takes the full¬ 
est and most precise account of vari¬ 
ousness, possibility, complexity, and 
difficulty,” Lionel Trilling said. But 
variousness, possibility, complexity, 
and difficulty can begin to look like 
mere literary fetishes in an age when 
financiers enrich themselves while 
wrecking the global economy, fos¬ 
sil fuel companies retard indispens¬ 
able climate action, and governments 
composed of racist demagogues and 
corporate shills do all they can to aid 
and abet the plunder. How to take ac¬ 
count of this unsubtle reality without 
succumbing to pantomime or agitprop 
is a question on which the immediate 
future of the social novel depends. Few 
writers seem better equipped to reckon 
with it than the immensely talented 
and minutely informed Lanchester, 
who may yet come up with a satisfy¬ 
ing fictional answer. Meanwhile, as the 
planet warms and the waters rise, The 
Wall should make a great miniseries. 
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Our Lying Eyes 

Jed S. Rakoff 


An eyewitness’s identification of an ac¬ 
cused defendant often provides some 
of the most dramatic and powerful evi¬ 
dence in a criminal case. “Do you see 
in this courtroom the person you saw 
fire the fatal shot?” asks the prosecu¬ 
tor. “Yes,” says the eyewitness, point¬ 
ing to the defendant, adding for good 
measure, “I will never forget his face.” 

But in fact the eyewitness is fre¬ 
quently wrong: inaccurate eyewitness 
identifications appear to be the single 
greatest contributor to wrongful con¬ 
victions. For example, they were intro¬ 
duced as evidence in over 70 percent of 
the more than 360 cases that 
the Innocence Project, using 
DNA analysis, later proved 
were wrongful convictions. 

Nearly a third of these cases, 
moreover, involved multiple 
misidentifications of the de¬ 
fendant. By comparison, the 
next-most-frequent contribu¬ 
tor to wrongful convictions, 
misleading testimony by fo¬ 
rensic “experts,” was present 
in 45 percent of these cases, 
and the third-most-frequent 
factor, false confession, was 
present in about 30 percent of 
them. 

While some eyewitnesses 
have had prior contact with 
the person they identify as 
the perpetrator of a crime (as 
when a neighbor sees a hus¬ 
band abusing his wife), many 
have had none and only see 
the defendant once, when they 
witness the crime. But in some 
respects this makes their tes¬ 
timony stronger, for they have 
no motive to lie. The defen¬ 
dant was a complete stranger to them, 
and they simply had the misfortune to 
have been a passer-by or, worse, a vic¬ 
tim. In either case, the encounter was 
not something they were likely to for¬ 
get—and the jury generally finds their 
testimony believable. 

Why are eyewitnesses so often 
wrong? Improper police practices 
sometimes play a part, as when a po¬ 
lice officer conducting a line-up urges 
the eyewitness to “take a good look 
at number 3,” or when the eyewitness 
only tentatively identifies the person 
in the line-up that the officer suspects 
is the culprit and the officer says, 
“Good work.” But the chief causes of 
inaccurate eyewitness identifications 
are shortcomings inherent in human 
perception and memory that cannot 
be eliminated easily, if at all. Some of 
these are obvious. The ability of an eye¬ 
witness to perceive the face of a culprit 
will be affected by lighting, by distance 
and angle, by the acuity of the eyewit¬ 
ness’s eyesight, by the amount of time 
the eyewitness looked at the culprit, and 
by distractions such as a gun. Similarly, 
memories tend to fade over time, which 
may affect how accurately an eyewit¬ 
ness can remember a face seen many 
hours, days, or even weeks earlier. 

Considerable research indicates, 
however, that many people overrate 
their ability to perceive and remember 
faces they saw only once, and that what 
they remember mostly relates to some 
general characteristic, such as that 
the culprit was square-jawed or had a 


mustache. 1 The research also shows 
that there are many other factors that 
can influence and distort an eyewit¬ 
ness’s perceptions and recollections. 
For instance, careful studies going back 
as far as the 1980s have demonstrated 
what is now called the “other-race ef¬ 
fect”: “eyewitnesses are less likely to 
misidentify someone of their own race 
than they are to misidentify someone 
of another race.” 2 While theories vary 
as to why this is so, it is now pretty 
much beyond dispute. 

Another less-than-obvious factor 
is the result of the well-known ten¬ 


dency of memories to merge over time 
in order to “fill in the gaps.” An eye¬ 
witness who does not know the identity 
of the perpetrator, say, will thus often 
be asked by police to view a line-up or 
photo array that includes one or more 
possible suspects, to see if the eye¬ 
witness can pick out any of them as 
the culprit. At the time of this viewing, 
the eyewitness may have only a some¬ 
what blurred memory of the crime, 
but will typically study the line-up or 
photographs with care before making 
a selection (if any). By the time the 
eyewitness testifies at trial, however, 
the rough memory of the perpetrator 
from the actual time of the crime will 


Except where otherwise indicated, 
the research referred to in this article 
is summarized in a study done by the 
National Academy of Science’s Com¬ 
mittee on Scientific Approaches to 
Understanding and Maximizing the 
Validity and Reliability of Eyewitness 
Identification in Law Enforcement and 
the Courts, Identifying the Culprit: As¬ 
sessing Eyewitness Identification (Na¬ 
tional Academies Press, 2014). The 
author of the present article, along with 
Professor Thomas D. Albright of the 
Salk Institute, was co-chair of the com¬ 
mittee that conducted the study and 
wrote the report. 

2 Gary L. Wells and Elizabeth A. Olson, 
“The Other Race Effect in Eyewitness 
Identification,” Psychology, Public 
Policy, and Law , Vol. 7, No. 1 (2001), 
p. 230. 


often have merged with the memory 
formed from the much more careful 
scrutiny of the line-up or photographs, 
so that the eyewitness honestly thinks 
he remembers a particular detail, like 
a scar on the defendant’s face, from 
the time of the crime, even though his 
perception of that detail came from his 
viewing of the line-up or photographs. 
More generally, as summarized in a 
recent article in The New York Times, 
“memories formed during a traumatic 
event become an amalgamation of a 
person’s understanding of the world, 
the people around them and the snip¬ 


pets they were able to encode into their 
brain.” 3 

Common assumptions can also po¬ 
tentially distort an eyewitness iden¬ 
tification. For example, even if a 
well-trained police officer makes a 
point of telling an eyewitness not to 
assume that any of the people being 
viewed in a line-up or photo array is a 
suspect, most eyewitnesses will assume 
that one or more are indeed included, 
and this will increase the likelihood 
that the eyewitness will make an 
identification. 

To be sure, not all police line-ups and 
photo arrays are conducted so care¬ 
fully, and many of the legal develop¬ 
ments of the last few decades regarding 
eyewitness identifications have focused 
on requiring less suggestive police pro¬ 
cedures, such as having a line-up or 
photo array conducted by an officer 
not involved in the investigation of the 
crime. The purpose of this reform is to 
eliminate the possibility that the offi¬ 
cer will suggest, if only through body 
language, that the eyewitness should 
make a particular selection. But such 
reforms, though salutary, are largely ir¬ 
relevant to solving the more basic prob¬ 
lems of human perception and memory 


3 Sandra E. Garcia, “Jazmine Barnes 
Case Shows How Trauma Can Affect 
Memory,” The New York Times, Janu¬ 
ary 6, 2019. 


that appear to be the main cause of so 
many false identifications. 

Some of these misidentifications 
have been astonishing. Consider the 
following three cases. 

In 1984 Kirk Bloodsworth was con¬ 
victed and sentenced to death for the 
rape and murder of a nine-year-old girl 
in Baltimore. While no physical or cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence linked him to the 
crime, no fewer than five eyewitnesses 
placed him with the victim or at the 
scene of the crime. At the time, DNA 
testing had not yet made its way into 
the criminal justice system; the first US 
case involving its use by pros¬ 
ecutors was in 1988, and de¬ 
fense lawyers did not begin to 
use it until a few years later. Fi¬ 
nally, in 1993, DNA analysis of 
the semen extracted from the 
girl’s underwear showed that 
the culprit was not Bloods¬ 
worth but someone else, who 
eventually confessed. Thank¬ 
fully, Bloodsworth had not 
been executed, and he was set 
free that year. 

Also in 1984, a college stu¬ 
dent named Jennifer Thomp¬ 
son was raped in Burlington, 
North Carolina. When shown 
an array of six photos, she 
tentatively identified Ronald 
Cotton as her assailant, ini¬ 
tially stating, “I think this is 
the guy.” At the time of trial, 
however, Thompson testified 
that she was “absolutely sure” 
that Cotton was the man who 
had raped her. Cotton was 
convicted and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Over a de¬ 
cade later, DNA testing of the 
semen taken from her vagina right after 
the crime proved to be that of another 
man, who was then charged, and Cot¬ 
ton was set free. 

In 1974 James Bain was convicted in 
Florida of raping a nine-year-old boy. 
Although this was long before DNA 
testing was available, blood found in 
the semen taken from the boy’s under¬ 
wear was type B, and Bain’s blood was 
type AB. Nevertheless, the jury con¬ 
victed him, chiefly on the basis of the 
boy’s identification of Bain, which he 
had consistently provided from the ini¬ 
tial photo array through the trail. Years 
later, after DNA testing became avail¬ 
able, Bain filed handwritten motions in 
court four times asking for DNA testing 
of the semen, but all four were denied. 
Finally, however, after Bain obtained 
assistance from a lawyer and the Inno¬ 
cence Project of Florida, DNA testing 
was granted—and it completely exon¬ 
erated him. He was released in 2009, 
having served thirty-five years for a 
crime he did not commit. 

In each of these cases, had it not been 
for DNA testing, the defendants would 
still be in prison, or dead. But DNA 
samples are either unavailable or irrel¬ 
evant to the investigation and prosecu¬ 
tion of most crimes. It may reasonably 
be inferred, therefore, that numerous 
defendants currently imprisoned were 
wrongly convicted on the basis of in¬ 
accurate eyewitness testimony. And 
it may be further assumed that while 
some of these inaccurate identifica¬ 
tions may have been the product of 
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suggestive police procedures, many 
more were the result of shortcomings 
in perception and memory that are en¬ 
demic to the human species. 

Plow should the legal system deal 
with this seemingly intractable prob¬ 
lem? The fact that eyewitness identifi¬ 
cations are frequently unreliable was 
recognized by the Supreme Court as 
early as 1967 in cases like United States 
v. Wade, Gilbert v. California, and 
Stovall v. Denno, which focused on the 
need to have defense counsel present 
at line-ups in order to avoid unfair¬ 
ness. It was not until a decade later, in 
1977, that the Supreme Court, in Man- 
son v. Brathwaite, addressed the issue 
of whether eyewitness identifications 
might be the product of overly sugges¬ 
tive police techniques, such as, in Man- 
son, showing the eyewitness a single 
photograph. The emphasis in Manson 
and in most subsequent cases was on 
identifying and eliminating such prac¬ 
tices, since they were the aspect of 
eyewitness inaccuracy that could most 
readily be fixed. 

While much remains to be done in 
this regard, progress has been made. At 
least nine states now require that line¬ 
ups and photo arrays be “blindly” ad¬ 
ministered, i.e., by a police officer who 
has no familiarity with the investigation. 
Many states and localities also require 
the police managing the line-ups and 
photo arrays to read from a script that 
minimizes suggestiveness. Further still, 
eleven states now require that the eye¬ 
witness’s initial degree of confidence in 
making an identification be recorded 
and made available to the defense. 
While further reforms are required— 
such as videotaping the suspects in the 
line-ups (and perhaps the eyewitness 
reactions) and training the police who 
administer the line-ups and photo ar¬ 
rays to avoid even unconscious sugges¬ 
tiveness—at least police procedure is an 
area where concrete steps can be taken 
to minimize inaccuracy. 

But neither the courts nor the police 
have done much to deal with the big¬ 
ger problem of eyewitness inaccuracy 
caused by fundamental problems in an 
ordinary person’s perception and mem¬ 
ory. Although the Manson decision 
invited federal trial courts to exclude 
eyewitness testimony, not just for po¬ 
lice suggestiveness but also for inherent 
infirmities, this invitation coming as it 
did before most of the research on the 
less obvious weaknesses of perception 
and memory had been undertaken has 
in practice rarely led to such exclusion. 

More recently, however, a few state 
courts, most notably in New Jersey, 
have begun experimenting with a dif¬ 
ferent approach: either instructing ju¬ 
rors about the more subtle limitations 
on human perception and memory that 
affect eyewitness identification or al¬ 
lowing experts to testify about them. 
Regretfully, preliminary studies have 
concluded that the effectiveness of these 
approaches is modest. Jurors seem to in¬ 
terpret a judge’s special instructions on 
the subject of eyewitness identification 
as a veiled message that the judge does 


not believe the eyewitness; they there¬ 
fore do not try to distinguish between 
identifications that are more or less 
likely to be affected by the factors refer¬ 
enced by the judge, but rather disregard 
them all. Expert testimony, for its part, 
often devolves into a battle between ex¬ 
perts on both sides, which, according to 
these studies, the jury resolves by ignor¬ 
ing every one of them. 4 In both cases, 
the result is that jurors still do not un¬ 
dertake the admittedly difficult task of 
distinguishing reliable from unreliable 
eyewitness identifications. 

In my opinion, these approaches also 
ignore the fact that the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of criminal cases—more 
than 95 percent—are resolved by plea 
bargains or other dispositions not re¬ 
quiring any fact-finding by a judge or 
jury. Instead, resolving criminal cases 
has become primarily the responsibil¬ 
ity of prosecutors, who now have nearly 
unfettered discretion to decide who 
shall be charged, what the charges will 
be, and how they should be resolved. 5 
While this is unfortunate, it is also un¬ 
likely to change in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. Thus the best thing that can now 
be done to mitigate the frequent inac¬ 
curacy of eyewitness identifications is 
to educate prosecutors, through train¬ 
ing early in their careers, about the 
dangers of inaccuracy that persist even 
when police procedures have been un¬ 
assailable. It may be that courts could 
not order such training (though the leg¬ 
islative and executive branches easily 
could); but the courts could suggest its 
adoption with an emphasis that might 
be persuasive. 

One other modest mitigating factor 
should be mentioned. For many every¬ 
day crimes, like robbery, the presence 
of surveillance cameras in stores and 
buildings has made the police some¬ 
what less dependent on eyewitness 
identification. The broader use of such 
surveillance cameras should therefore 
be encouraged. Of course, this is only 
a partial solution, not only because 
those committing crimes often seek to 
avoid detection by, for example, wear¬ 
ing masks, but also because it remains 
the case that most violent crimes are 
committed by unmasked individuals in 
places such as alleys and private homes 
where videotaping is not occurring. 

Eyewitness identification thus pres¬ 
ents the legal system with a challenge 
unlike any other. In many cases, the 
only direct evidence of who committed 
a crime is the testimony of an eyewit¬ 
ness. Yet modern science suggests that 
much of such testimony is inherently 
suspect—but not in ways that jurors 
can readily evaluate from their own 
experience. The result, alas, is a likeli¬ 
hood of wrongful convictions. 


4 For a fuller discussion of these admit¬ 
tedly preliminary studies, see Jed S. 
Rakoff and Elizabeth F. Loftus, “The 
Intractability of Inaccurate Eyewit¬ 
ness Identification,” Daedalus, Vol. 147 
(Fall 2018). 

5 See my article “Why Innocent People 
Plead Guilty,” The New York Review, 
November 20, 2014. 
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Palestine: 

A Four Thousand Year History 

by Nur Masalha. 

Zed, 448 pp., $35.00 

In the opening chapter of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire , Edward 
Gibbon evoked in a few lapidary sen¬ 
tences the two most ill defined and yet 
most celebrated regions of the ancient 
Near East. As always, Gibbon chose 
his words carefully: 

Phoenicia and Palestine were some¬ 
times annexed to, and sometimes 
separated from, the jurisdiction of 
Syria. The former of these 
was a narrow and rocky 
coast; the latter was a ter¬ 
ritory scarcely superior to 
Wales, either in fertility or 
extent. Yet Phoenicia and 
Palestine will forever live 
in the memory of mankind; 
since America, as well as 
Europe, has received letters 
from the one, and religion 
from the other. 

Gibbon knew well that the 
Phoenician alphabet lay be¬ 
hind the Greek letters that 
served to enrich Western liter¬ 
ature. As for the religion that 
came from Palestine, Gibbon 
was certainly not thinking of 
either Judaism or Islam, but 
of Christianity, which Jesus 
brought to the Jews among 
whom he was born and to 
whom he was preaching. He 
was reputedly born in Bethle¬ 
hem, a village that belonged 
administratively in those days to the 
Roman province of Judaea. Pontius 
Pilate was a Roman magistrate (a prae- 
fectus, as we now know despite Taci¬ 
tus’s error in calling him a procurator ), 
and of course he famously charged 
Jesus for being an aspiring king of the 
Jews. 

Gibbon’s lines betray a profound 
knowledge of both Phoenicia and Pal¬ 
estine, which had long and complex his¬ 
tories of shifting back and forth from 
one part of greater Syria to another. 
Syria itself, with constantly fluctuating 
borders, lay to the east of Mt. Leba¬ 
non but also spread southwest across 
the Orontes and Jordan valleys as far 
as the Mediterranean coast. In classi¬ 
cal antiquity Syria adjoined Phoenicia, 
which included the ports of Tyre and 
Sidon, but it was also associated with 
a bewildering variety of other ancient 
places, some clearly in the interior far 
from the sea. 

Nur Masalha challenges his read¬ 
ers by the provocative and, it has to 
be said, wholly indefensible title that 
he has given to his new book: Pales¬ 
tine: A Four Thousand Year History. 
Masalha is an erudite and widely read 
Palestinian historian in London, who 
commands many languages, ancient 
and modern, in addition to Arabic, and 
brings an understandable passion to his 
reflections on the concept and location 
of Palestine. But Palestine simply has 
no continuity over four thousand years. 
Masalha himelf recognizes that Pales¬ 
tine was often not found in the same 


place, and Gibbon was absolutely right 
about the off-again on-again intermit¬ 
tent linkage of Palestine with Syria. 
This is immediately apparent in the 
earliest appearance of Palestine under 
that name in any ancient text, the His¬ 
tories by Herodotus, who repeatedly 
refers to “Syria Palaestina [s/c]” or oc¬ 
casionally to “Syria, which is so-called 
Palestine.” 

Pre-Greek allusions to the region to 
which Herodotus alludes—the coastal 
strip along the Mediterranean south of 
Phoenicia as far as Gaza and a point of 
entry into Egypt—contain notorious 
and etymologically obscure references 


to “Peleset,” “Pereset,” “Phlishtu,” and 
similar variant forms. But there can 
be no certainty whatever that these 
words refer to Palestine or Palestin¬ 
ians. Yet Masalha constantly claims to 
be tracking those whom he calls “the 
indigenous people of Palestine,” who 
were, he believes, autochthonous. He 
reasonably objects to “the pernicious 
myth of a land without a people ” in 
order to plead for a reading of the his¬ 
tory of Palestine “with the eyes of the 
indigenous people of Palestine.” Yet 
we have no reason to think that there 
were any indigenous or autochthonous 
people there at all, whoever might have 
preceded any invaders from whatever 
direction. 

By the time of Herodotus, resi¬ 
dents in the area may well have been 
a mixture of Arabs and Jews who 
had moved into the territory from 
the interior. Masalha himself invokes 
David Asheri, the distinguished Is¬ 
raeli commentator on Herodotus, who 
suggests that the Herodotean Pales¬ 
tinians “were a mixture of Phoeni¬ 
cians, Philistines, Arabs, Egyptians, 
and perhaps also other peoples.... 
At the time of Herodotus there were 
few Jews.” An old though widespread 
idea that sea peoples invaded the coast 
from the west no longer has much to be 
said for it. In fact, a newly discovered 
grave at Ashkelon seems to contain the 
remains of one of the earliest settlers 
in the area, and it now seems agreed 
that these people did not come from 
the sea. 


The problem of identifying Palestine 
in antiquity was concisely summa¬ 
rized over twenty years ago by William 
Dever in the Anchor Bible Dictionary 
when he wrote: 

Ancient Palestine was geographi¬ 
cally a small country, situated 
outside the narrow coastal “land 
bridge” between Egypt and Syro- 
Mesopotamia.... Palestine was 
thus a marginal area compared to 
its great neighboring empires, but 
its long history and contribution to 
universal culture were neverthe¬ 
less uniquely important. 


The area kept changing, as the 
Roman provincial administration took 
advantage of the geographical flexibil¬ 
ity of Syria Palaestina and expanded 
the various areas bearing this name 
to create no less than three provinces, 
called First, Second, and Third Pal¬ 
estine, of which the last also took on 
the new name of Palaestina Salutaris. 
Third Palestine extended deep into 
modern Jordan, incorporating Petra 
and Transjordan to the south, and it 
absorbed the Negev as far as the bor¬ 
der with Egypt. It appears explicitly in 
this shape today in a precious mosaic 
map of local biblical sites that survives 
in the floor of a church in Jordanian 
Madaba. 

Right down to the Islamic conquests 
there was a Palestine that embraced 
some of the old territory of the Phoeni¬ 
cians as well as the new numbered prov¬ 
inces. Inexplicably, Masalha claims that 
“the English name ‘Palestine’ comes 
from the Old French name Philistin.” I 
can’t imagine why he says this, because 
the English name is obviously a direct 
translation of the name in Herodotus’s 
Greek, which gave rise to the Latin 
“Palaestina” or “Palestina.” Masalha 
knows his texts and his languages well, 
and I can only assume that he is stum¬ 
bling over his own broad learning. 

Accordingly, proclaiming four thou¬ 
sand years of Palestine tells us virtually 
nothing about history. Both the place 
and concept were in constant flux. We 
do not know who lived in the various 
regions of this name, and we certainly 


know nothing of any indigenous peo¬ 
ple. Furthermore, the history of the 
name as we know it and of the various 
Near Eastern territories associated 
with it only begins with Herodotus in 
the second half of the fifth century BC. 
The years from then until now cannot, 
by any reckoning, produce four thou¬ 
sand years. The best that could be said 
is that the name “Palestine” existed in 
many parts of the Near East over some 
2,500 years, but those are years that 
often show little beyond local, though 
deeply rooted, traditions among fami¬ 
lies of the most diverse ethnic and re¬ 
ligious backgrounds—Jewish, Arab, 
Greek, Christian, pagan, and, 
•2 from the seventh century AD, 
^ Muslim. 

o After the emergence of the 
| Umayyad dynasty in late sev- 
^ enth century, with the caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik and the creation 
of the magnificent Dome of 
the Rock, Palestine assumed a 
provincial presence within the 
new caliphate as Jund Filastin. 
As Masalha rightly observes, 
the Arab rulers and governors, 
together with their geogra¬ 
phers and mint-makers, built 
upon the classical heritage of 
the region. They translated 
and preserved many of the an¬ 
cient place-names of Palestine 
and much of the classical heri¬ 
tage of Greece and Antiquity 
in the Levant. This has meant 
over time that the classical 
Near East has had a profound 
influence upon generations of 
Palestinians whose families 
survived under Ottoman rule 
and subsequently the era of the British 
Mandate. Masalha poignantly traces 
the survival of local pride and tradi¬ 
tions through the filter of occupation 
and displacement. He observes: 

Muslim pilgrims and travel writ¬ 
ers reported that Filastin [Pales¬ 
tine] was equated throughout the 
Muslim world with the capital city 

of the country: al-Ramla_Once 

again we see Islam continuing 
and pragmatically adapting Pales¬ 
tine traditions and the Byzantine 
administrative and geo-political 
traditions of Palestine rather than 
replacing them completely. 

It is ironic that Greco-Roman Pales¬ 
tine should be the thread that kept this 
identity more or less intact, but this in 
no way discounts the strong sense of 
Palestinian identity that Masalha em¬ 
phasizes. It made the terrifying and 
terrible upheaval imposed in 1948 after 
the Mandate all the more traumatic, as 
many Palestinian writers have readily 
perceived. They gradually adopted the 
word nakba (catastrophe) to designate 
this national trauma. 

Masalha’s account of the final cen¬ 
turies of Palestine before the Western 
powers emptied it out with the UN 
resolution of partition is exceptionally 
valuable in demonstrating what Pal¬ 
estine had meant to the Russians and 
the British in particular. The Christian 
vision of Palestine as the Holy Land 
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inspired romantic pilgrimages as well as 
romantic poetry to go with them. Even 
so tough and ironic a writer as Nikolai 
Gogol made a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
and Masalha rightly traces Russian 
involvement in the region to a famous 
poem on a palm branch from Pales¬ 
tine by Mikhail Yuryvich Lermontov, 
Pushkin’s great successor and author of 
the small epic Demon. This was the be¬ 
ginning of a Russian infatuation with 
the region that led to the creation of the 
Imperial Russian Orthodox Palestine 
Society and its journals, including the 
still fundamental Palestinskij Sbornik. 

Masalha aptly conjoins the Russian 
presence in the Holy Land with the Brit¬ 
ish Palestine Exploration Fund, which, 
despite important archaeological work 
and many still-useful publications, was 
born of a Christian longing for Palestine 
that was comparable to the origins of the 
Russian Palestine Society. Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, as chairman of the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, wrote in 1875, “We have 
there a land teeming with fertility and 
rich in history, but almost without an 
inhabitant—a country without a people, 
and look! Scattered over the world, a 
people without a country.” Irresponsible 
opinions such as this wrought immea¬ 
surable harm as the Zionist movement 
grew, even if British activity in mapping 
and excavating the region made major 
contributions to scholarly knowledge. 

It took considerably less than a cen¬ 
tury for Shaftesbury’s crude observa¬ 
tions to be resurrected in the infamous 
pronouncement of Arthur James Bal¬ 
four in 1919: 

The four Great Powers are com¬ 
mitted to Zionism. And Zionism, 


be it right or wrong, good or bad, 
is rooted in age-long traditions, in 
present needs, in future hopes, of 
far profounder import than the de¬ 
sires and prejudices of the 700,000 
Arabs who now inhabit that an¬ 
cient land. 

Such politically driven callousness 
was not unlike the decision of Harry 
Truman to ignore vigorous internal 
American opposition when he chose 
to support the creation of the State of 
Israel in 1948. 

Masalha’s account of the 700,000 
displaced Palestinians after the nakba 
includes a brief—actually much too 
brief—three-page treatment of Mah¬ 
moud Darwish, the truly great poet of 
the Palestinian people, their traditions 
and experiences. It is through the po¬ 
etry of Darwish that one learns what it 
meant, and still means, to be a Pales¬ 
tinian with cultural roots that reach far 
back in time. 

Masalha stresses the complexity of 
Darwish’s identity as embracing “all 
the powerful cultures that have passed 
through the land of Palestine.” He is 
thinking of Hellenistic Greeks, Sas- 
sanian Persians, Romans, Byzantines, 
Arabs, Jews, Turks, and British, along 
with many others. Darwish carried all 
this with him, as he fashioned a new 
literary Arabic that merged vernacular 
idioms with the classical language. His 
Arabic gave voice to the Palestinians 
who had been driven from their home¬ 
land, and with this voice Darwish cre¬ 
ated poetry of the highest order by any 
standard. In recent years he has been 
well served by translators. Since his 
death in 2008 from a weak heart, which 


had troubled him for many years, this 
exceptional writer of the modern age 
has been much more accessible to En¬ 
glish readers. He speaks for his people, 
but like all great poets he speaks for 
every human being. 

Darwish was born in the Galilean vil¬ 
lage of al-Birwa in 1941, a fateful time 
in a fateful place. His grandfather, who 
taught him to read, was a local land- 
owner, and Darwish was only seven 
years old when his family was expelled 
from their property to allow their vil¬ 
lage to be razed to clear space for the 
new Israeli state. Following a brief 
exile in Lebanon, Darwish returned 
to his homeland but soon left it again 
after a period in Haifa. He eventually 
forged a link with the Israeli Commu¬ 
nist Party, from which he subsequently 
formed an affiliation with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

The displacements that Darwish 
experienced as a boy after the nakba 
provide the backdrop for his last work, 
a complex autobiography written in 
a mixture of rhymed prose and verse. 
Its title, In the Presence of Absence, 
reflected the poet’s place in Israel as a 
“present absentee.” He wrote the book 
at the end of his life in anticipation of 
his death. In this late and complex rev¬ 
erie on his Palestinian childhood, Dar¬ 
wish evokes his homeland at precisely 
the moment when he lost it as a small 
boy: “Don’t cry like your little brother, 
born just a few days earlier, lest crying 
lead the soldiers in our direction.” 

When the young Darwish asks what 
is the meaning of “refugee,” he re¬ 
ceives the answer, “They will say: One 
who is uprooted from his homeland.” 
Then when asked what is the mean¬ 
ing of “homeland,” “They will say: The 
house, the mulberry tree, the chicken 
coop, the beehive, the smell of bread, 
and the first sky.” The reference to the 
ancestral house will remind Darwish’s 
readers of one of his memorable ear¬ 
lier poems, in which father and son are 
fleeing from a rain of bullets by staying 
close to the ground. “Who will live in 
the house after us?” the boy asks. He 
continues with another question for his 
father: “Why did you leave the horse 
alone? ” An extraordinary reply comes 
back at once: “To keep the house com¬ 
pany, my son / Houses die when their 
inhabitants are gone...” 

In recalling his childhood during 
1948, Darwish observes, “You learned 
enough of the Nakba’s destructive ef¬ 
fects to cause you to hate the second 
half of your childhood.... Everything 
here is a painful reminder of what had 
once been there.” Near the end of his 
autobiography, Darwish finally con¬ 
fronts what he calls “the poison-tipped 
questions.” These ask whether writing 
is possible at all without exile: “What 
will you write without the occupation? 
Exile is existence.” In a vast sweep of his 
people’s history, embracing Jews (Jesus 
included), Sumerians, Persians, Ro¬ 
mans, Byzantines, and early Christians, 
Darwish strives to put the trauma of his 
life into a universal perspective, and he 
looks particularly to the exiled Trojans 
of Homeric antiquity for inspiration. 

He sees himself and his people as the 
new Trojans, “of whom nothing is told 
save what their enemies relate.” “They 
were courageous without swords,” 
yet “broken before the rolling tanks, 
displaced and scattered in the wind 
without losing their faith that one day 
history’s wound would heal.” In leav¬ 
ing the dead behind, they abandoned 


victims who finished none of their 
daily tasks: “they did not finish their 
dinner, prayers, or nightmares.” The 
rapid transition in Darwish’s writings 
from childhood to advanced age on the 
eve of death encapsulates his effort to 
find a universal perspective for an un¬ 
forgettable calamity. It is through this 
effort that he elevates the Palestinian 
tragedy into a meaningful narrative for 
everyone. 

In view of the tenacious grip of clas¬ 
sical antiquity on the collective mem¬ 
ory of Palestinians after the nakba, 
it is ironic (as well as symptomatic of 
a more general neglect) that classical 
historians have conspicuously avoided 
looking at the various Palestinian terri¬ 
tories apart from well-known adminis¬ 
trative arrangements that the Romans 
and the Muslims imposed. Not one edi¬ 
tion of the Oxford Classical Diction¬ 
ary, which continues to be a frequently 
consulted reference work, contains a 
separate entry on Palestine, although 
the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 
managed to find space for a short 
notice. 

Books on Christianity naturally do 
not neglect early explorers in the Holy 
Land, but it is rare for such explorers 
as the humorist and artist Edward Lear 
to lift their sights to the land and its 
culture on its own terms. Lear’s visit to 
Petra in 1858 opened up, for a brief mo¬ 
ment, the late antique remains of Third 
Palestine. But when he was assaulted 
and robbed, he complained bitterly, 
“English people must submit to these 
things because we have no influence in 
Syria or Palestine nor in the East gener¬ 
ally.” Overall, Western scholars in the 
Mamluk and Ottoman periods treated 
Palestine as an excrescence on the map 
of the Near East, where Christians and 
Jews lived. 

Masalha has now admirably un¬ 
earthed this forgotten Palestine. He 
highlights the callous disregard for its 
inhabitants by Lord Shaftesbury, Bal¬ 
four, and others. He has drawn inspira¬ 
tion from contemporary authors, such 
as the late Edward Said. But Masalha 
is a thoroughly independent historian, 
working with an arsenal of languages 
and documents. After a rocky start that 
presupposed a thousand years of Pales¬ 
tine before the time of Herodotus, he 
settles securely and authoritatively into 
a narrative that commands respect and 
is not impaired by the passion behind 
it. 

Masalha concludes with a detailed 
register of the appropriation of Arabic 
place-names after 1948 and the exten¬ 
sive renaming of individuals in the new 
state. Such a program of redoing topon- 
omy and personal names is of course 
nothing new in the history of emerging 
nations. Modern Turkey, with its delib¬ 
erate abolition of ancient names, im¬ 
poverished the country with anodyne 
new place-names, such as White Vil¬ 
lage or Black Village, that swept away 
toponyms that had survived for millen¬ 
nia. But Masalha’s confidence that all 
will not be extinguished offers hope in 
the face of a still-uncertain future. He 
has written his history to encourage 
the survivors and to enlighten those 
who sympathize with them. He strives 
to keep alight the flame of Palestinian 
culture that, despite every attempt to 
snuff it out, still burns brightly in the 
poetry of Mahmoud Darwish and in the 
world he never left behind. □ 
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In the early 1830s, the Hotel-Dieu 
nunnery in Montreal was reportedly 
the site of illicit sex and mass murder. 
Lecherous priests from a nearby semi¬ 
nary snuck in through a secret tunnel 
and forced themselves on nuns. Scores 
of babies were born, baptized, stran¬ 
gled, and cast into a cellar. Lime was 
spread over the tiny corpses to speed 
their decomposition. 

These stories appeared in Awful Dis¬ 
closures, by Maria Monk, of the Hotel 
Dieu Nunnery of Montreal (1836), 
which became an instant best seller 
in the US. Its purported author, the 
“escaped nun” Maria Monk, claimed 
that the horrors she had witnessed in 
the nunnery had impelled her to flee. 
She wrote that she was so distraught by 
her experiences there that she twice at¬ 
tempted suicide. After escaping from 
the nunnery, she made her way to 
New York, where Protestant ministers 
helped her publish her narrative. 

The book was a sham, perpetrated 
by minister friends of Monk’s. Its 
ghostwriter was most likely the Rever¬ 
end George Bourne, who ran a nativist 
newspaper and had previously writ¬ 
ten a similarly salacious anti-Catholic 
expose. Investigations of the nunnery 
yielded no evidence of the kind of be¬ 
havior Monk had recounted. The re¬ 
spected Colonel William L. Stone, an 
influential New York journalist and 
public official, inspected it with Awful 
Disclosures in hand and concluded 
that she was never a nun but rather 
“an arrant imposter”; her book was “a 
tissue of calumnies,” and “the Priests 
and Nuns [were] innocent in this mat¬ 
ter.” Monk’s mother testified that she 
had suffered brain damage as a child 
when she ran a pencil into her head 
and had drifted into prostitution as an 
adult. Monk had been living in a Mon¬ 
treal asylum for “fallen” women during 
the seven years she supposedly was at 
the nunnery. Exposed as a fraud, she 
sank into obscurity and poverty. In 
1849, at thirty-two, she was living in an 
almshouse in New York when she was 
arrested for theft. She died in a peni¬ 
tentiary shortly thereafter. 

The revelation that Awful Disclo¬ 
sures was a hoax concocted by Protes¬ 
tant men trying to stoke nativist fears 
of Catholics did not prevent the book 
from selling more than 300,000 copies 
before the Civil War and remaining in 
print to this day. It attained, as one his¬ 
torian writes, “the questionable distinc¬ 
tion of being the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of Know-Nothingism’ ”—a prominent 
anti-Catholic nativist movement. 

As Cassandra L. Yacovazzi shows in 
her lively book Escaped Nuns, Awful 
Disclosures was a typical example of 
the anti-Catholic literature that cap¬ 
tured the popular imagination dur¬ 


ing the antebellum period, when over 
twenty best-selling convent tales ap¬ 
peared. Among them were The Es¬ 
caped Nun, The Female Jesuit, Priests’ 
Prisons for Women, The Captive Nun, 
The Haunted Convent, The Convent’s 
Doom, and Celia; or, The White Nun of 
the Wilderness. Such books, Yacovazzi 
points out, often featured women held 
as sexual prisoners by lustful priests in 
nunneries that had labyrinthine pas¬ 
sages, trap doors, and rooms used as 
torture chambers. Those behind the 
publication of anti-Catholic books be¬ 
fore the Civil War were, in the main, 
Protestant ministers who wanted to 


portray Catholicism as a dangerous re¬ 
ligion that was poised to destroy Amer¬ 
ican institutions. 

At different times in American his¬ 
tory, members of various religions or 
nationalities—Quakers, Jews, French, 
Chinese, Italians, Japanese, and, 
most recently, Muslims and Central 
Americans—have been targeted for re¬ 
strictions on immigration or expulsion 
from the country. For American nativ- 
ists of the pre-Civil War period, the 
surge in European immigrants—many 
of them Roman Catholics from Ireland 
and Germany—stirred deep anxiety. 
The number of European arrivals rose 
from 60,000 in 1832 to an average of 
nearly 400,000 annually between 1847 
and 1854. Catholics, who had had only 
a small presence in America in 1800, 
had become the largest single religious 
group in the nation by 1860. 

From the perspective of conservative 
Protestants, a Catholic takeover of the 
US seemed imminent. Anti-popery, the 
driving force in Protestantism from its 
beginnings, gained strength after 1830, 
when the spike in Catholic immigration 
fueled paranoia that was expressed in 
literature made widely available be¬ 
cause of advances in printing technol¬ 
ogy and distribution. Besides books, 
nativists published newspapers with 
titles like The American Protestant 
Vindicator, Priestcraft Unmasked, The 
Anti-Romanist, and The Downfall of 
Babylon; or, The Triumph of Truth 
Over Popery. 

T^nti -Catholic literature has been 
previously investigated by cultural 
historians, but Yacovazzi is the first to 


consider the stories of escaped nuns in 
comparison to other forms of popular 
writing, such as lurid “city mysteries” 
novels and anti-Mormon writings. She 
analyzes numerous unfamiliar works, 
including anti-Mormon novels like The 
Mormoness; or, The Trials of Mary 
Maverick, The Prophets; or, Mormon- 
ism Unveiled, Wife No. 19; or, The Story 
of a Life in Bondage, Being a Complete 
Expose of Mormonism, and the inevi¬ 
table Awful Disclosures of Mormon¬ 
ism. Sexual bondage, infanticide, and 
the miseries of plural marriage were 
common topics in them. One novel, 
Mormon Wives, sold more than 40,000 


copies in the 1850s. By 1900, over fifty 
anti-Mormon books were in print. 

All such works, Yacovazzi argues, 
revealed the hazards that middle-class 
women faced when they abandoned 
the role then assigned to them—that 
of the pure, pious wife and mother. In 
her view, the era’s sensational writings 
served as advice manuals on avoiding 
tempters, such as lascivious Catho¬ 
lic priests, seductive urban roues, and 
magnetic Mormon men. 

It is fortunate that Yacovazzi does 
not lean too heavily on this thesis, for 
the scandalous material she studies 
comes closer to offering escapist thrills 
than instruction for women. For those 
who needed training in motherhood 
and domesticity, there were plenty of 
religious tracts, sentimental novels, and 
housekeeping guides. The literature 
Yacovazzi discusses operated most pow¬ 
erfully as titillating exposes of alleged 
religious and social corruption. City- 
mysteries novels, written by authors like 
George Lippard and George Thomp¬ 
son, portrayed ruling-class figures— 
preachers, lawyers, bankers, moguls—as 
hypocrites who indulged in private 
debauchery. Anti-Mormon novels em¬ 
phasized the alleged depravity of Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s followers, who engaged 
in what most Americans saw as the un¬ 
thinkable practice of polygamy. 

Anti-Catholic works in particular 
reached bizarre extremes. For example, 
Samuel B. Smith’s Rosamond Culbert¬ 
son described Catholic priests in Cuba 
who kidnapped young African men for 
the purpose of killing them and mak¬ 
ing sausages out of them—a story paro¬ 
died in John T. Roddan’s John O’Brien 
(1851), in which Protestant boys are 


cast into a meat grinder, producing 
“half a mile of sausages... reserved for 
the eating of priests and nuns.” 

Some of the most suggestive passages 
in Yacovazzi’s book trace the historical 
background of anti-Catholic literature. 
She writes of the novices Elizabeth 
Harrison and Rebecca Reed, who fled 
the Ursuline convent on Mount Bene¬ 
dict in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
in such a distraught state that rumors 
spread locally of sexual deviance and 
torture there. Aroused to a frenzy, a 
Protestant mob burned the convent to 
the ground, desecrated the surround¬ 
ing property, and exhumed corpses 
from a Catholic cemetery, playing with 
nuns’ bones and pulling teeth from 
skulls to keep as souvenirs. Reed capi¬ 
talized on her experience by writing 
Six Months in a Convent (1835), whose 
stories of severe penances, women held 
captive, and plots to extend the power 
of the pope wildly exaggerated the de¬ 
manding regimen and harsh treatment 
she had endured at Mount Benedict. 

The incident generated a parody of 
escaped-nun narratives, Norwood Da¬ 
mon’s The Chronicles of Mount Bene¬ 
dict (1837), in which the Charlestown 
convent became the scene of revelry, 
torture, and child murder until a group 
of Protestants, appalled by the smell 
of roasting human flesh, attacked and 
destroyed it. Damon explained that 
American readers ignored works of 
“plain common sense and truth,... but 
give them some awful, nasty disclo¬ 
sures, by Maria Monk, or some other 
whorish, wild, improbable, bugbear 
story, and they will gullup it all down 
voraciously, and lick their lips with in¬ 
effable gusto.” 

Yacovazzi mentions the rise of the 
Know Nothing Party (aka the Ameri¬ 
can Party) but doesn’t provide much 
detail about nativist politics. The Amer¬ 
ican Party, which warned that the pope 
was trying to take over America and 
destroy its institutions, called for ban¬ 
ning Catholics from public office, de¬ 
porting foreign vagrants and criminals, 
and requiring a twenty-one-year natu¬ 
ralization period for immigrants. By 
1854, the party had around one million 
members nationally and elected several 
governors and hundreds of state legisla¬ 
tors and the mayors of Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, as well as inciting 
political riots that killed over seventy 
people and wounded several hundred. 
In light of the remarkable political suc¬ 
cess of nativism in the 1850s, it would be 
interesting to know more about its con¬ 
nections with the scabrous literature Ya¬ 
covazzi discusses. Nevertheless Escaped 
Nuns merits praise for the breadth of its 
coverage of this literature and for Yaco¬ 
vazzi’s suggestions of just how intense 
cultural fears can become. 1 

The fear that runs through Catherine 
O’Donnell’s Elizabeth Seton: American 


^acovazzi’s book also contains some 
surprising errors. For example, Catha¬ 
rine Beecher appears throughout the 
book as “Catherine” Beecher. Nor¬ 
wood Damon becomes “Damon Nor¬ 
wood.” Edward Zane Carroll Judson 
is called “Judson Edward Zane Car- 
roll,” and Lydia Maria Child appears as 
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Saint is of an altogether different kind. 
One might think that Seton, the first 
American-born citizen to be canonized 
by the Catholic Church, led a life of har¬ 
mony and peace. Not so, according to 
O’Donnell: “Her spiritual life brought 
not peace but dread.” This was the case 
even after Seton had achieved interna¬ 
tional fame as a leader of Catholicism 
in America. At forty-six, stricken with 
tuberculosis and approaching death, 
she refused water despite her intense 
thirst in order to fast at night so that 
she could receive Communion. Until 
the very end, she fixed her eyes on 
heaven, fearing the consequences if she 
deviated even slightly from her course. 
“If I am not one of [God’s] 

Elect,” she murmured on her 
deathbed, “it is I only to be 
blamed.” 

Seton’s life story has been 
told several times, most no¬ 
tably in Annabelle Melville’s 
Elizabeth Bayley Seton, 1774- 
1821 (1951) and, more recently, 
in Joan Barthel’s American 
Saint: The Life of Elizabeth 
Seton (2014). O’Donnell adds 
human depth and historical 
background to the life. Her el¬ 
egantly crafted biography is a 
worthy testament to a woman 
widely respected as the 
founder of parochial educa¬ 
tion and Catholic social work 
in America. 

Born in 1774 on Manhat¬ 
tan Island, then largely rural, 
Elizabeth Ann Bayley grew up 
in the Anglican Church, which 
became the Episcopalian 
Church after the American 
Revolution. Her father was a 
doctor. When she was three, 
her mother died, possibly due 
to complications from child¬ 
birth. Her father subsequently 
married a woman from whom Eliza¬ 
beth and her sister eventually became 
estranged. 

In her childhood and early adoles¬ 
cence, Elizabeth was curious, reflective, 
and given to mood swings. She read the 
skeptical writings of freethinkers like 
Voltaire and Rousseau, which led her 
to question institutional religion and to 
regard ethical action as the surest path 
to fulfillment. She joined a society de¬ 
voted to helping poor widows and small 
children. 

In 1794, at nineteen, she married the 
twenty-five-year-old William Magee 
Seton, a well-to-do businessman in the 
import trade. The couple settled into a 
respectable life in Manhattan and had 
five children. A caring wife and mother, 
Elizabeth was increasingly devoted to 
Episcopalianism. Her spiritual guide 
at the time was John Henry Hobart, an 
assistant rector at Manhattan’s Trinity 
Church (he later became the bishop of 
New York). 

Severe adversity tested Elizabeth’s 
religious faith. Several of her fam- 


“Lydia Marie Child.” Yacovazzi iden¬ 
tifies the author of Glimpses of New 
York correctly in the endnotes as Wil¬ 
liam M. Bobo but wrongly as George 
Lippard in the text. The publisher of 
my book George Lippard is G. K. Hall, 
not “University of North Carolina,” 
and the 1988 edition of my Beneath the 
American Renaissance was published 
by Knopf, not Oxford University Press, 
which brought out the 2011 edition. 


ily members died. William declared 
bankruptcy when his mercantile firm 
failed. He also suffered from tuber¬ 
culosis. Hoping that a warm climate 
would restore him, he, Elizabeth, and 
their eldest daughter sailed in the fall 
of 1803 to Livorno, Italy, where he had 
business partners. On their arrival, he 
was quarantined because he showed 
symptoms of contagious disease. Eliza¬ 
beth lovingly nursed him, but he soon 
died. During this dark time, she be¬ 
came dissatisfied with Protestantism 
and struggled to maintain her faith. In 
Italy, she attended Catholic services 
that inspired her to accept transubstan- 
tiation, the belief that the bread and 
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Elizabeth Seton, circa 1797 

wine dispensed at Holy Communion 
was truly, not just figuratively, the body 
and blood of Christ. 

After returning to America, Eliza¬ 
beth joined the Catholic Church in 
1805. Four years later, she moved to 
Baltimore to open a school for girls, 
along with companions who took their 
vows from the archbishop of Baltimore, 
John Carroll. The women formed the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph’s, the 
first American-based Catholic sister¬ 
hood. After a few months, they moved 
their school to Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
a bucolic hamlet near the Pennsylva¬ 
nia border. Accepting both Catholics 
and Protestants of various social back¬ 
grounds, St. Joseph’s Academy for girls 
and Mount St. Mary’s College, Eliza¬ 
beth’s boarding school for boys, gained 
fame for their openness and educa¬ 
tional excellence. 

Now known as Mother Seton, Eliza¬ 
beth founded a religious order that 
in July 1813 was officially named the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph’s, an 
American version of France’s Filles 
de la Charite, founded by Saint Vin¬ 
cent de Paul in 1633. Soon the Sisters 
of Charity had branches in Philadel¬ 
phia and New York, and by the time 
of Elizabeth’s death in 1821 the Sis¬ 
ters numbered fifty women. In 1850 
the order began collaborating with the 
Daughters of Charity of Paris, and over 
time the Sisters and the Daughters of 
Charity founded schools, orphanages, 
hospitals, child-care institutions, and 



programs for visiting the homes of the 
poor. Today it forms an international 
network devoted to aiding the vulner¬ 
able and the marginalized. 

O’Donnell writes of Seton that “in 
her life we... see unmistakable evi¬ 
dence that anti-Catholic sentiment was 
less pervasive and monolithic in the 
early American republic than is com¬ 
monly portrayed.” The crucial phrase 
here is “in her life.” Seton died more 
than a decade before the virulent anti- 
Catholicism that inspired books like 
Maria Monk’s burst upon the cultural 
scene. This is not to say, however, that 
Seton did not encounter resistance 
after her conversion to Catholicism. 
^ To the contrary, as O’Donnell 
|> vividly recounts, there was a 
“boiling cauldron” of hostility 
is toward her among her Protes- 
^ tant friends and her extended 
family. John Henry Hobart, 
"I her erstwhile counselor, was 
^ stunned by her religious 
-§ turn. Confessing that he was 
ft: “deeply affected,” he wrote an 
eighty-page tract in response 
to a screed by Seton’s Ital¬ 
ian adviser, Filippo Filicchi, 
who had encouraged her to 
embrace Catholicism. Hobart 
denounced Catholicism’s “cor¬ 
rupt and sinful communion,” 
which, he insisted, was “abhor¬ 
rent to reason, to our senses, 
and to our feelings.” Though 
moved by Hobart’s plea, Seton 
felt that the eternal fate of her 
and her children was at stake. 
She rejected the Protestantism 
of her time, which associated 
getting to heaven with being 
swayed by powerful sermons, 
such as those she had heard 
Hobart give. 

But she did not escape anti- 
Catholic sentiment even in 
her pastoral Emmitsburg retreat. Her 
brother-in-law Governeur Ogden wrote 
that her new faith consisted merely of 
“senseless addresses to wooden images 
or imaginary saints.” The Catholic reli¬ 
gion, he fumed, “is uncongenial to the 
habits, manners, and nature of Ameri¬ 
cans and ere long I predict from many 
causes, the demolition of every build¬ 
ing in that state in any wise resembling 
a convent or Catholic hospital.” Yet 
she remained unshaken. She wrote a 
friend, “You will hear a thousand re¬ 
ports of nonsense about our commu¬ 
nity which I beg you not to mind. The 
truth is we have the best ingredients of 
happiness—order, peace, and solitude.” 

On the topic of Catholicism as a ref¬ 
uge for formerly anxious Protestants 
like Seton, O’Donnell misses an op¬ 
portunity to make broader comments 
on American religion. At one point 
she insightfully compares Seton to the 
author and reformer Orestes Brown- 
son, who, like her, turned from Prot¬ 
estantism and freethought to Roman 
Catholicism. But O’Donnell could 
have supplied more information about 
American Protestant converts to Ca¬ 
tholicism, of which there were thou¬ 
sands in the course of the nineteenth 
century. The ferment caused by reli¬ 
gious freedom in the young democ¬ 
racy generated an array of offshoots 
of Protestantism. Emerson caught the 
free religious spirit of America when 
he wrote, “The Protestant has his pew, 
which of course is only the first step to 
a church for every individual citizen—a 
church apiece.” 
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Religious leaders swayed by evan¬ 
gelical Protestantism included Robert 
Matthews (aka Matthias), who was in¬ 
spired by a religious revival and soon 
gained a cult following when he pro¬ 
claimed himself God the Father; Jacob 
Cohran, who announced that he could 
raise the dead, heal the sick, and cast out 
devils; Jemima Wilkinson, whose fol¬ 
lowers considered her the Messiah; and 
Jacob Osgood, who said God had told 
him to warn sinners to flee the wrath 
to come. Joseph Smith, the founder of 
Mormonism, had reportedly caught a 
religious “spark” at a Methodist camp 
meeting in the “Burned-over District” 
of upstate New York; he claimed that, 
later, under the guidance of an angel, he 
discovered golden plates that he trans¬ 
lated into the Book of Mormon. Among 
the sects that sprang up were many va¬ 
rieties of Baptists, including Primitive 
Baptists, Free-Will Baptists, Hard- and 
Soft-Shell Baptists, Particular Baptists, 
Six-Principle Baptists, Anti-Mission 
Baptists, Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predes- 
tinarian Baptists, German Seventh-Day, 
Close-Communion, General, Sabbatar¬ 
ian, and Foot-Washing Baptists—all 
with different emphases in doctrine. 

.America became, in the words of the 
novelist Catharine Sedgwick, “a coun¬ 
try... where old faiths are every year 
dissolving, and new ones every year 
forming .” 2 Foreign visitors commented 
on the phenomenon: Alexis de Tocque- 
ville noted the nation’s “infinite vari- 


2 Redwood. A Tale (1824; George P. 
Putnam, 1950), p. xv. 


ety of ceaselessly changing Christian 
sects,” and the British tourist Frances 
Trollope noted that Americans “ap¬ 
pear to be divided into an almost end¬ 
less variety of religious factions.” In 
this dizzying atmosphere, Catholicism, 
with its long-established rituals and tra¬ 
ditions, offered security to many rest¬ 
less seekers. It would have been useful 
had O’Donnell considered Seton more 
fully against this background. 

There is also the issue of Catholi¬ 
cism and slavery. O’Donnell informs 
us that Mother Seton’s Emmitsburg 
establishment was served by enslaved 
people—between ten and fifteen in a 
given year. Her major funders in Mary¬ 
land were slave owners. It would have 
been helpful if O’Donnell had discussed 
the broader picture of Catholicism and 
slavery. The harsh truth is that, despite 
an anti-slavery bull issued in 1839 by 
Pope Gregory XVI, most American 
Catholics—with notable exceptions like 
Orestes Brownson and John Baptist 
Purcell, archbishop of Cincinnati—ei¬ 
ther condoned slavery or remained 
silent about it. During the Civil War, 
Southern Catholics loathed Lincoln and 
his antislavery agenda. The Catholic 
archbishop of Baltimore excoriated the 
“horrible and detestable” Emancipation 
Proclamation, which, he insisted, was 
“letting loose from three to four mil¬ 
lions of half civilized Africans to mur¬ 
der their Masters and Mistresses!” 3 


3 Diary of Archbishop Martin J. Spal¬ 
ding, January 1, 1863, in Kenneth J. 
Zanca, “Baltimore’s Catholics and the 
Funeral of Abraham Lincoln,” Mary¬ 
land Historical Magazine , Vol. 98, 
No. 1 (2003), p. 94. 


Catholics, of course, were hardly 
alone among American Christians who 
supported the South’s peculiar insti¬ 
tution. Seton’s non-Catholic mater¬ 
nal grandfather and father-in-law had 
both held slaves in New York. But her 
continued indifference to slavery gives 
us pause. O’Donnell writes, “Eliza¬ 
beth gave no thought to the institution 
that supported the Catholic society to 
which she’d moved.” Though she said 
she was overjoyed “at the prospect 
of being able to assist the Poor, visit 
the sick, comfort the sorrowful, [and] 
clothe little innocents,” she ignored the 
ongoing wretchedness and suffering of 
America’s enslaved millions. 

In this respect, she differed notably 
from the anti-Catholic figures of her 
day, most of whom were abolition¬ 
ists. For all their sensation-mongering, 
clergymen like George Bourne were 
devoted to fighting not only popery 
but also slavery. As Yacovazzi notes, 
it was a short step from exposing Ca¬ 
tholicism’s restrictions on women to 
highlighting slavery’s mistreatment of 
them. Bourne, lamenting that the fe¬ 
male slave had “no means of defense or 
escape” from her master’s “unbridled 
passions,” wrote, “Slavery! Thou art 
the mother of harlots and the abomi¬ 
nations of the earth!” Small wonder 
that the antislavery Lincoln, while he 
opposed Know Nothingism, won sup¬ 
port from anti-Catholic leaders, one 
of whom, Joseph Flanigan, assured 
him that his election would destroy 
both “the Slave Power of the South 
and the Roman Catholic Power of the 
North.” 

Another question related to Seton 
involves her canonization. When Pope 


Paul VI announced her sainthood in 
1975, he identified miracles she had 
performed. The church at the time re¬ 
quired that a candidate for sainthood 
have four authenticating miracles to 
qualify, but Paul allowed for three in 
Seton’s case. He credited her with cur¬ 
ing a man with a rare brain disease, 
a Daughter of Charity stricken by 
pancreatic cancer, and a girl who had 
acute lymphocytic leukemia. These 
cures occurred in hospitals associated 
with the Sisters of Charity: the cancer 
cure in New Orleans in 1935, the leu¬ 
kemia cure in Maryland in 1952, the 
brain disease cure in Yonkers in 1963. 
Although O’Donnell mentions that 
these cures occurred in the twentieth 
century, she appears to credit them im¬ 
plicitly without explaining the pope’s 
reason for assigning them directly to 
Elizabeth Seton. The healings are 
surely an important part of Eliza¬ 
beth’s biography; indeed, they are 
the justification for her canonization. 
It would seem important to discuss 
the evidence—or lack thereof—for 
the cures, and to probe the pope’s 
attribution of them to someone 
long dead. 

With or without miracles, Seton 
emerges from O’Donnell’s biogra¬ 
phy with her exalted status intact, 
if we attribute her indifference to 
slavery to typical Catholic attitudes 
in her era. For Catholics, she is jus¬ 
tifiably enshrined among the great 
figures of church history. For non- 
Catholics, she can be admired as a 
model of selfless benevolence whose 
spirit remains an invigorating pres¬ 
ence behind numerous charitable 
organizations. 
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Our Worldviews 
by Georges Kassabgi 
In his philosophical essay (2012) the au¬ 
thor rediscovers the root causes underly¬ 
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for-keeps quest for spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment, unfolding in rapid fire bursts of 
improbable adventure. Jaxon-Bear does 
not spare himself or try to polish his 
flaws and mistakes: in that regard, he is 
a warrior. I consumed this book in huge 
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A Mind in Line 

Joel Smith 



Saul Steinberg: The Line (detail), 1959; a spread from Steinberg’s The Labyrinth 


The Labyrinth 

by Saul Steinberg. 

New York Review Books, 

271 pp., $39.95 

The Labyrinth, a collection of draw¬ 
ings Saul Steinberg made between 
1954 and 1960, reached bookstores too 
late for the 1960 Christmas market. 
Its consequently dismal sales gave the 
forty-six-year-old artist his first dose 
of public indifference. A Romanian by 
birth who had found overnight success 
at cartooning in 1930s Milan, Steinberg 
had arrived in New York in 1942, pre¬ 
ceded by a run of mailed-in work for 
The New Yorker that laid the ground 
for instant and enduring American ac¬ 
claim. Irritated though he was by his 
book’s flat reception, he might really 
have been more in the mood to pon¬ 
der a flop (which he said left him feel¬ 
ing “as flattered as Stendhal”) than 
to add another conventional success 
to his total. “I admire more and more 
people’s literary qualities,” he would 
write to his friend Aldo Buzzi in 1962. 
“I mean the possibility of recounting a 
fact or making a true and proper obser¬ 
vation. Most people transform things 
that happen to them into things read in 
the newspaper. Those who don’t know 
how to tell things are scary.” 

Among Steinberg’s eight published 
compilations, which begin with All in 
Line (1945) and end with The Discov¬ 
ery of America (1992), The Labyrinth 
is the thickest and most elegantly se¬ 
quenced; its spreads are the most vari¬ 
ous and serenely confident in design. Its 
publication marked the end of a year of 
midlife (breakup of marriage, death of 
father, overturning of professional prac¬ 
tices) that, by coinciding with the turn¬ 
over in decades, 1950s for 1960s, kept 
the growing tumult of Steinberg’s life 
in sync with his times. On the book’s 
cover, a rabbit residing in the hollow 
head of a hawk-nosed mannequin-man 
peers out through an eyehole at dangers 
that are left unspecified. 


The Labyrinth is the Steinberg book 
that was in the house when I was grow¬ 
ing up in Fresno, California. I must 
have been about seven years old when 
I first opened it on my lap. Unlike the 
rest of my family I was not a natural 
reader; what absorbed me were draw¬ 
ing and studying pictures. I spent a lot 
of time seated at the end of the couch 
beside the shelf where The Labyrinth 
lived. Its neighbors were some thirty 
titles by Charles Addams, Andre Fran¬ 
cois, Walt Kelly, Virgil Partch, Charles 
Schulz, and William Steig, from which 
I gradually learned to read. The New 
Yorker arrived at the house weekly, and 
I noticed, and saved, the Steinberg cov¬ 
ers, which were coming at a steady pace 
in the early 1970s. But The Labyrinth 
claimed a special place in my attention. 

Despite lacking text of any kind, this 
book told even a child that it was meant 
to be leafed through from start to fin¬ 
ish. The momentum begins on the first 
page, where a draftsman is seen draw¬ 
ing a horizontal line that will, during 
its transit across seven pages, undergo 
mutations that make it a geometer’s 
X-axis, the waterline attaching a domed 
Venetian church to its reflection, a rail¬ 
way trestle, a roofline, and, finally, the 
first of many labyrinthine flourishes. 
The book introduced by that manifesto 
soon impressed me as unique, and it 
still does. The Labyrinth adds up to 
something—not a narrative but some¬ 
thing authorial, more journal than 
story. Between its covers lives a mind 
making itself inhabitable—a mind, 
moreover, that has been around, a 
mind that is about things. 

The book compelled me to make 
something of it. I knew that the books 
on all the other shelves on the wall, 
from Gulliver’s Travels to Fear of Fly¬ 
ing, were about obscurely adult things, 
which I aspired to know, but the blocks 
of print on their pages always stopped 
me before I got very far. The Labyrinth 
pulled me into and through itself doz¬ 
ens of times, and it did not take many 


tours before I felt that I had come to 
share in the world that lived, uniquely, 
inside it. By the sole criterion of that 
feeling, I regard it as a novel—the first 
one that gave me a hint about how it 
might feel to have an adult mind. 

at was this novel about? In my 
primitive way, I could tell it was about 
the complexity of the world, complex¬ 
ity proliferating in compound echelons: 
the variety of ways people talk, the pit- 
falls of heroism, what animals mean to 
people. The complexities parade by, in¬ 
dependent yet inseparable, like all the 
possibilities that come folding out of 
that one horizontal line. What unifies 
the book’s variety, turning it all into an 
expression of thinking, is the line, un¬ 
mistakably Steinberg’s own, that com¬ 
poses the images. 

Printed in crisp, solid black on lus¬ 
cious matte paper, each page of The 
Labyrinth feels like a message com¬ 
ing direct from mind to hand and from 
paper to eye; Steinberg’s placidly im¬ 
perfect pen line looks as immediate, 
as personal, as unpremeditated, and as 
written as the words in a private letter. 
That element of privacy was, to me, as 
seductive as the book’s grown-upness: 
the wordlessness of The Labyrinth 
makes it a world you can only enter on 
your own, not read aloud or recount. 
(This self-containment was perfectly 
matched by Inge Morath’s photograph 
of Steinberg on the dust jacket, in which 
he wears a homemade Steinberg mask.) 

Though the author’s line lends the 
book a consistent texture, it does not 
reduce Steinberg’s many topics (bird- 
women, couples and families, motels, 
horse-racing) to a single language. 
His drawing hand performed its job 
of pictorial invention by constantly 
adapting itself—“stenographically,” as 
he said—in order to describe each 
subject he assigned it. The real ac¬ 
tion to watch for in The Labyrinth is 
the graphic reinvention that occurs 


as you round each corner of the maze 
(women in chairs, cats, visual puns). 
Steinberg, working at the peak of his 
powers, spins out at the speed of vision 
perfect linear formulas for epitomiz¬ 
ing a camera-toting executive on vaca¬ 
tion, a bootblack on a Spanish sidewalk, 
a train crossing Main Street on the 
Great Plains, and a subway’s cubically 
compacted straphangers. Such draw¬ 
ings taught me a concrete, thoroughly 
unintellectual lesson: style is content. 
Today, seeing the book from a few 
years beyond Steinberg’s own stage of 
midlife, I see his preoccupation with 
change-in-itself as that of a mind trying 
on miscellaneous futures. 

Steinberg had begun changing his 
stripes that year, a process that would 
take a while. “I don’t have a clear idea 
of what I am or want to be,” he told 
Buzzi in 1965. “Husband? Painter? Old, 
young, uptown, downtown, man about 
town, hermit? Also: rich or poor?” In 
the year 1960, Steinberg separated from 
his wife, the artist Hedda Sterne (they 
never divorced and remained friends), 
picked up a German girlfriend half his 
age, moved into an apartment in the 
then new Washington Square Village, 
and began spending time at the house 
in Amagansett he had bought the year 
before. He was eager to break away 
from certain facets of his art, and of 
his public persona, that he had decided 
were not worth the struggle, or were 
beneath the dignity he had in mind for 
himself: specifically, mass-market mag¬ 
azine work, greeting cards, advertising, 
and murals. 

Henceforth, prolific cover work for 
The New Yorker would absorb all the 
color and playfulness he had been di¬ 
verting into those efforts, while making 
up for the tidy annual income he had 
been deriving from them. He had been 
drawing for the magazine for nearly 
twenty years, but the two magnificent 
color allegories that serve as endpapers 
in The Labyrinth —“The Pursuit of 
Happiness” and “Ship of State”—were 
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only the third and fifth covers he con¬ 
tributed. He went on to draw eighty 
more covers—as many as five a year— 
between 1960 and his death in 1999. 


1 count, in the pages of The 
Labyrinth —recently republished by 
New York Review Books—three re¬ 
current and overlapping ways of un¬ 
derstanding what a labyrinth is. First, a 
labyrinth is someplace where a hero has 
become lost or trapped, and must ei¬ 
ther do something about it or succumb. 
Second, a labyrinth is a type of linear 
construction: a diagram of involution 
that Steinberg exploits for its aptness 
in metaphorically picturing (among 
other things) confusion, bureaucracy, 
indecision, and self-doubt. Third, a 
labyrinth is the prototype for anything 
that proves to be vexingly complicated 
inside, be it a person, a life, a cube, a 
line of talk—or a book. Whatever else 



A drawing from Steinberg’s 
The Labyrinth 


the title is doing, it is announcing what 
the book is. 

If the labyrinth of the title describes 
life—not only Steinberg’s biography 
but “life” in an existentialist key (we 
live in a labyrinth )—then he seems 
to propose shape-shifting as the way 
to get through it. One of his princi¬ 
pal subjects, from this moment on, 
was what the sociologist Erving Goff- 
man called (in the title of a book that 
was published in the US in 1956) “the 
presentation of self in everyday life.” 
To recognize all social behavior as a 
masquerade was to turn the conceit of 
authenticity into a solemn joke. As the 
self-inquiry of a onetime European, 
spellbound by America in the hinge 
year 1960, The Labyrinth can be seen 
as a program guide to the comical war, 
or frightening game, between confor¬ 
mity and self-invention. In one spread, 
two bourgeois families are portrayed 
as haplessly locked-together ensem¬ 
bles, one in the idiom of cutout paper 
dolls, the other literally a square full of 
squares. Turn the page, and a squad¬ 
ron of frowning stick-figure hoodlums, 
united under the flag of “AARGH!!” 
and chanting “@#!?!,” march leftward 
(heading straight for those families) 
with handguns drawn. 

The American highway system is an¬ 
other labyrinth that winds through the 
book, turning up landscapes, rearview- 
mirror self-portraits, and fleeting archi¬ 
tectural impressions. Steinberg drew 
nourishment from the kinds of local 
detail that could be found only by fly¬ 
ing to some hub in Mississippi or Ken¬ 
tucky, renting a car, and heading out 


on the back roads. The period since his 
previous book, The Passport (1954)— 
the period of the work reproduced in 
The Labyrinth —was a great one for lit¬ 
erary road trips, notably those in Lolita 
(1955), On the Road (1957), and Rabbit, 
Run (1960). The first, French edition of 
Robert Frank’s photographic odyssey 
The Americans (1958) even featured 
a drawing by Steinberg on its cover— 
possibly a conciliatory gesture on the 
artist’s part. Steinberg had created a 
mural called The Americans for the US 
Pavilion at the 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair (elements of which appear on a 
few pages of The Labyrinth ), and the 
publisher Robert Delpire sank consid¬ 
erable work and money into a projected 
book of the mural. Citing quality con¬ 
cerns, Steinberg abruptly aborted that 
project—but when Delpire requested 
cover art for a likewise-titled book by 
Frank, at the time not yet a well-known 
photographer, Steinberg obliged. 

The longest section of the book re¬ 
cords a journey farther afield—to win¬ 
tertime Moscow and Samarkand in 
1956 for The New Yorker —that Stein¬ 
berg later recalled as “a trip for my 
nose, a voyage to the odors of Eastern 
Europe and my childhood.” For Stein¬ 
berg, scent was the most introspective 
and soulful of the senses, and these 
spacious yet densely detailed line draw¬ 
ings still evoke their time and place 
with an intensity that melds the reality 
effects of a photograph and a diary. (In 
fact Steinberg composed many of the 
scenes out of details he had collected 
on the spot in photographs and note¬ 
books, which are to be found among 
his papers at the Beinecke Library at 
Yale.) 

Something about these images 
reached a boy in Fresno who did not 
know what places they portrayed, let 
alone what it may have meant for a Ro¬ 
manian Jew to have been there at that 
time. What did impress me was that 
the clarity of details in them, such as 
the set of the padded shoulders on a 
Soviet soldier’s greatcoat or the range 
of doodads salted around the bedroom 
of a Moscow bachelor reading Pravda 
in his pajamas, testified that the author 
had traveled somewhere specific, that 
he had breathed in the air in rooms, 
shops, lobbies, and avenues, and (I fan¬ 
tasized) had engaged in some kind of 
cloak-and-dagger activity, though he 
was too cool to let on about it. These 
were the first drawings by anyone that 
I remember feeling inspired to copy 
accurately—a task that gave me plenty 
of time to embroider stories that in¬ 
corporated all the minuscule features 
I discovered in the process. (I remem¬ 
ber evolving, on no basis at all, a plot in 
which the newspaper reader heads off 
and discovers secret rooms hidden be¬ 
hind a waterfall, as Tintin did in Peru.) 

The enticing copy-ability of Stein¬ 
berg’s USSR drawings left me feeling 
encouraged to go on and copy dozens 
more drawings throughout the book. 
The attempt taught me just how simple 
most of them were, line for line, de¬ 
spite their imaginative richness of ef¬ 
fect—and yet, at the same time, how 
easy it was to get them completely 
wrong. And even more so, how hard 
it was to invent further drawings in 
the same vein. I was internalizing the 
distinctions between what a picture 
shows, how it shows it, and what it is 
about. Perhaps no better introduction 
to that particular labyrinth exists than 
Steinberg’s. 
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Every week from 1978 to 1980, The Village Voice brought 
a new installment of Mark Alan Stamaty’s uproarious, end¬ 
lessly inventive strip MacDoodle St. Centering more or 
less on Malcolm Frazzle, a blocked poet struggling to com¬ 
plete his latest lyric for Dishwasher Monthly, Stamaty’s 
creation encompasses a dizzying array of characters, sto¬ 
ries, jokes, and digressions. 

MacDoodle St is more than just a hilarious weekly strip; 
it is a great comic novel, a thrilling, surprising, unexpect¬ 
edly moving ode to art, life, and New York City. 

This new edition features a brand-new, twenty-page auto¬ 
biographical comic by Stamaty explaining what happened 
next and why MacDoodle St. never returned, in a unique, 
funny, and poignant look at the struggles and joys of being 
an artist. 

Hardcover • 11" x 7" • 120 pages • $24.95 

Also available as an e-book ■ On sale April 2nd 
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Victor Serge 

Translated from the French by 
Mitchell Abidor and 
Richard Greeman 


Edited by Claudio Albertani 
and Claude Rioux 

Paperback ■ 672 pages ■ $24.95 
Also available as an e-book 
On sale April 9th 


“Serge is one of the most 
compelling of twentieth-century 
ethical and literary heroes.” 

—Susan Sontag 
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CLASSICS 
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Victor Serge’s Notebooks were discovered 
in 2010 and appear here for the 
first time in their entirety in English. 

In 1936, Victor Serge—poet, novelist, and revo¬ 
lutionary—left the Soviet Union for Paris, the rare 
opponent of Stalin to escape the Terror. 

In 1940, after the Nazis marched into Paris, Serge 
fled France for Mexico, where he would spend 
the rest of his life. His years in Mexico were 
marked by isolation, poverty, peril, and grief; 
his Notebooks, however, brim with resilience, 
curiosity, outrage, a passionate love of life, and 
superb writing. 

Serge paints haunting portraits of Osip 
Mandelstam, Stefan Zweig, and “the Old Man” 
Trotsky; argues with Andre Breton; and, awaiting 
his wife’s delayed arrival from Europe, writes her 
passionate love letters. He describes the sweep 
of the Mexican landscape, visits an erupting 
volcano, and immerses himself in the country’s 
history and culture. He looks back on his life 
and the fate of the Revolution. He broods on the 
course of the war and the world to come after. 
In the darkest of circumstances, he responds 
imaginatively, thinks critically, feels deeply, and 
finds reason to hope. 
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The World Split in Two 

Eamon Duffy 



Hans Holbein the Younger: Portrait of Erasmus of Rotterdam, circa 1523 


Fatal Discord: 

Erasmus, Luther, and the Fight 
for the Western Mind 

by Michael Massing. 

Harper, 987 pp., $45.00 

Most people in the West have heard 
of Martin Luther. Every Protestant is 
indebted to him for the fundamentals 
of their faith, and more than 80 million 
of them—close to ten million in the 
US—identify specifically as Lutherans. 
Luther’s vernacular writings, above all 
his translation of the Bible, have a fair 
claim to have forged a single German 
language out of a multitude of local 
dialects. 

Desiderius Erasmus, by contrast, is 
now known mainly to scholars. Written 
almost exclusively in Latin, the inter¬ 
national lingua franca of late-medieval 
Europe, the books that poured from 
the pen of this restlessly mobile citizen 
of the world were directed to the re¬ 
form of his own era and have not aged 
well. Yet Erasmus was the sixteenth 
century’s most famous public intellec¬ 
tual and an international publishing 
sensation who formed close (and prof¬ 
itable) partnerships with the two great¬ 
est printers of the era, Aldus Manutius 
and Johann Froben. 

The scope of his scholarship was 
breathtaking: textbooks of Greek and 
Latin, manuals for pious Christians, 
political treatises advising kings and 
rulers, pacifist polemics against the 
concept of a just war. These practical 
writings went alongside a stream of 
commentaries on and translations of 
Greek and Latin classics from Eurip¬ 
ides to Seneca and the first multi¬ 
volume collected editions of early 
Christian writers like Saint John 
Chrysostom, Saint Jerome, and Saint 
Augustine of Hippo. His Adages, an 
ever-expanding collection first pub¬ 
lished in 1500 of commentary and 
reflection on tags and proverbs culled 
from classical authors, pioneered a 
new literary form, the essay, and in 
its many editions (twenty-seven in his 
lifetime) was one of the most widely 
read books of the century. Enter¬ 
tained (and funded) by a succession of 
celebrity patrons—popes and princes, 
cardinals and bishops—Erasmus was 
an indefatigable networker, the list of 
whose correspondents included most 
of the leading writers and thinkers of 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. 

Both Erasmus and Luther aspired 
to reform the church and, like every 
other intellectual of his generation, 
Luther acknowledged his debt to Eras¬ 
mus’s pioneering scholarship. But in 
every other respect they were polar 
opposites: Erasmus’s intelligence was 
questioning, nuanced, and ironic, Lu¬ 
ther’s explosive, confrontational, and 
supremely self-assured. And Luther 
would father a revolution that both 
built upon, but also spelled the ruin of, 
Erasmus’s life’s work. Michael Mass¬ 
ing deploys his double biography, Fatal 
Discord, to explore the resulting mur¬ 
derous rift within sixteenth-century 
Christianity that—somewhat begging 
the question—we call “the Reforma¬ 
tion,” and whose consequences, he ar¬ 
gues, we are living with still. 


Erasmus was born sometime in the 
late 1460s in Rotterdam, the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a priest learned enough 
to have copied both Latin and Greek 
manuscripts and a middle-class girl, 
possibly the daughter of a physician. 
Orphaned in his teens, he and his 
elder brother, Peter, were educated in 
schools run by the austerely devout 
Brethren of the Common Life, and 
he eventually followed Peter into mo¬ 
nastic life as an Augustinian canon, 
a decision that he came bitterly to re¬ 
gret. Erasmus remained nominally a 
monk for the rest of his life but soon 
escaped the constraints of the cloister 
for a position as secretary to the bishop 
of Cambrai, who allowed his brilliant 
protege to pursue theological studies at 
the University of Paris. Erasmus pro¬ 
fessed himself disgusted in equal mea¬ 
sure by the old-fashioned scholasticism 
and the spartan living conditions of the 
university, and eventually adopted the 
precarious life of a freelance scholar, 
teacher, and writer. 

The most influential cultural cen¬ 
ter of the day was Renaissance Italy, 
where the rediscovery of ancient Greek 
and Roman literature, architecture, 
and philosophy seemed to offer vital 
resources for contemporary society. 
Erasmus eagerly embraced this hu¬ 
manistic scholarship but combined it 
with the earnest Christian preoccupa¬ 


tions of his devout Dutch upbringing. 
His distinctive contribution to human¬ 
ism was his search for a synthesis be¬ 
tween the pagan literatures of antiquity 
and Christian civilization. The classics 
were not, for him, the domain of devil¬ 
ish error but a preparation for the Gos¬ 
pel; in them many of the values of the 
New Testament had been wonderfully 
anticipated, and by their wisdom and 
insight Christianity could be refined 
and renewed. One of the characters 
in a later dialogue by Erasmus would 
exclaim, only half jokingly, “Saint 
Socrates, pray for us! 5,1 

In 1499 Erasmus made the first of 
many visits to England, where he was 
drawn into the circle of English hu¬ 
manists surrounding Thomas More 
and was befriended by John Colet, the 
leading English authority on the Greek 
texts of Saint Paul. Erasmus himself 
increasingly directed his scholarship 
to the texts of the Bible and the early 
Christian Fathers. He traveled to Italy, 
learned Greek, and became the leading 
exponent of the return ad fontes —to 


lu The Godly Feast,” quoted in C.A. 
Patrides, “Erasmus and More: Dia¬ 
logues with Reality,” The Kenyon Re¬ 
view New Series, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Winter 
1986), p. 34. 


the ancient sources. He would spend 
much of the rest of his life scouring the 
libraries of Europe for ancient manu¬ 
scripts of the earliest Christian writers, 
which he then edited and published. 

Erasmus arrived at a distinctly mor¬ 
alistic account of true Christianity, 
which he understood as the devout 
“imitation of Christ” by loving obedi¬ 
ence to his ethical teaching. The arcane 
doctrinal speculation of theologians 
and the elaborate ritual observances 
or extravagant asceticism of monks 
represented for him a Pharisaic pre¬ 
occupation with mere appearances, at 
best superfluous, at worst compromis¬ 
ing the luminous clarity of the true phi- 
losophia Christi. This “philosophy of 
Christ” had been first revealed to the 
unlearned and humble—women, chil¬ 
dren, uneducated fishermen. If Chris¬ 
tians’ hearts were set on heaven and 
they tried to live by the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount, it did not much 
matter whether they understood the 
finer points of transubstantiation or the 
Trinity, or lit candles on pilgrimage, 
or kept the Friday fast (Erasmus him¬ 
self, a lifelong hypochondriac, suffered 
from chronic indigestion and claimed 
to be allergic to salt fish, the staple of 
Catholics during Lent). 

Erasmus became internationally fa¬ 
mous for the profound classical learn¬ 
ing of the Adages and for a devotional 
treatise, the Enchiridion Militis Chris- 
tiani (Handbook of a Christian Sol¬ 
dier), an international best seller that 
ran through a hundred editions before 
the end of the century. But alongside 
Erasmus the sage and Erasmus the 
scholar, there was a contrasting figure, 
Erasmus the gadfly. In 1511 he achieved 
notoriety with the publication of Praise 
of Folly, in which he lampooned the 
absurdities and corruption rampant in 
politics, the law, the universities, and 
above all the Catholic Church. The 
book was completed in Thomas More’s 
house and teasingly dedicated to him 
(its title, Enconium Moriae, was a pun 
on More’s name and on the Greek word 
for folly). Through the mouth of Dame 
Folly, Erasmus satirized the ignorance 
and sterile ritualism of monastic life 
and denounced the greed of the clergy 
more generally. The book ended with a 
moving evocation of true Christianity 
as a form of divine folly, overturning 
worldly wisdom and ambitions for the 
single-minded pursuit of heaven. But it 
was the mockery in the rest of the book 
that delighted would-be reformers and 
outraged many within the religious 
establishment. 

He further divided opinion with the 
publication in 1516 of his most influen¬ 
tial scholarly work, the Novum Instru- 
mentum omne, an edition of the Greek 
text of the New Testament with a fac¬ 
ing Latin translation. For a thousand 
years the Western church had based its 
theology and pastoral practice on the 
Vulgate, the Latin translation of the 
Bible edited in the early fifth century 
by Saint Jerome. Jerome was one of 
Erasmus’s intellectual heroes, but he 
recognized that the Vulgate often mis¬ 
represented the meaning of the Greek 
original. In recovering that original, 
his new translation seemed to under¬ 
mine important Catholic doctrines. 
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For example, the Vulgate’s rendering 
of the angel Gabriel’s greeting to Mary 
in Saint Luke’s Gospel, “Hail, full of 
grace,” was used to underpin the doc¬ 
trine of Mary’s sinlessness. Erasmus’s 
more accurate translation, “Greetings, 
O favored one,” removed one of the pil¬ 
lars of medieval devotion. 

Equally alarming was his transla¬ 
tion of the Greek word metanoia —not, 
as in the Vulgate, as “do penance” (a 
reading on which rested much of the 
church’s penitential discipline) but as 
the much less specific “repent.” Con¬ 
servative churchmen were outraged at 
this challenge to ancient certainties, 
while humanists like More rushed to 
defend him as a loyal son of the church 
whose unrivaled wit and learning had 
been placed at the service of truth. The 
Novum Instrumentum was dedicated 
to Pope Leo X, a patron of human¬ 
ists unfazed by Erasmus’s radicalism, 
but neither his friends nor his detrac¬ 
tors had any inkling of the far greater 
religious challenge destined to destroy 
the unity of Western Christendom and, 
with it, the entire Erasmian project of 
gradual reform. 

That challenge came in the winter of 
1517 from an unknown young profes¬ 
sor of biblical theology in the obscure 
university town of Wittenberg, in Sax¬ 
ony. Martin Luther, the son of a pros¬ 
perous mine operator, had entered 
religious life as an Augustinian friar 
following a vow taken during a freak 
thunderstorm. Ardently and anxiously 
religious, he had come to see the main¬ 
stream of medieval scholastic theol¬ 
ogy as a barren exercise in logic, with 
no power to comfort or inspire. Close 
study of the Psalms and the Epistle 
to the Romans intensified his preoc¬ 
cupation with the gulf between God’s 
“righteousness” or justice and human 
sinfulness; immersion in the writings of 
Saint Augustine led him to seek reso¬ 
lution of this terrifying contrast not, as 
he had once thought, in the hectic pur¬ 
suit of holiness by fasting, penance, and 
good works, but in simple reliance on 
God’s mercy. 

This doctrine of justification by faith 
was in fact a commonplace of medieval 
theology, but it was obscured in prac¬ 
tice by the medieval church’s emphasis 
on the strenuous pursuit of holiness. 
Luther radicalized it by making sal¬ 
vation an entirely passive process, in 
which human will and the practice of 
good works played no part. When in 
1522 Luther translated the New Testa¬ 
ment into German, he rendered Saint 
Paul’s assertion in Romans 3 that “man 
is justified by faith, without the works 
of the law” as “man is justified by faith 
ALONE, without the works of the law,” 
an apparently minor adjustment that in 
fact opened up a fundamental breach 
between Catholic and Protestant doc¬ 
trines of salvation. 

But in 1517 that gap was not yet ap¬ 
parent, even to Luther. He came to 
public notoriety with a more limited 
and practical protest. One of the more 
dubious features of late-medieval piety 
was the huge popularity of indulgences 
granted by popes or bishops in return 
for the performance of good works 
such as going on pilgrimage, or in re¬ 
turn for charitable donations to good 
causes like bridges, churches, or hos¬ 
pitals. Indulgences were believed to 
remit the “temporal punishment” due 
to the justice of God after sin itself had 


been forgiven, and were claimed to be 
transferable to the dead, shortening 
the sufferings of the souls in purgatory. 
Such a potentially lucrative source of 
fund-raising was bound to be abused, 
and in 1517 an indulgence to fund the 
rebuilding of Saint Peter’s Basilica in 
Rome and promising lavish benefits 
was being peddled in Saxony by papal 
“pardoners.” Archbishop Albert of 
Mainz, who promoted the indulgence, 
was skimming off his own cut. 

The Saint Peter’s indulgence struck 
at the heart of Luther’s struggle to rec¬ 
oncile divine mercy, justice, and the 
true cost of salvation. Outraged, he 
compiled a set of objections, intended 
as material for a formal theological de¬ 
bate. But these “Ninety-five Theses” 
were soon circulated in print and be¬ 
came an unlikely best seller in German 
as well as Latin. Luther’s denunciation 
of Roman racketeers picking German 
pockets caught a public mood. From 
the start of 1518, what had begun as 
matter for sedate academic discussion 
was firing controversy in the drinking 
shops and bowling alleys of Germany. 

Rome was slow to recognize the 
threat posed by what at first seemed 
a local German difficulty stirred up 
by this frattelino, or little friar. When 
a formidable Dominican theologian, 
Cardinal Thomas Cajetan, was dis¬ 
patched to Augsburg in October 1518 
to persuade Luther to back down, the 
encounter proved a dialogue of the 
deaf, from which Luther fled in fear of 
imminent arrest. His targets widened 
and multiplied as he pursued the impli¬ 
cations of the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, challenging the church’s 
practice of penance, theology of the 
sacraments, and hierarchical authority. 

In June 1520, at last grasping the 
seriousness of the threat posed by Lu¬ 
ther’s rapidly growing celebrity, Leo X 
launched a formal excommunication. 
That same year Luther printed a series 
of manifestos that drastically reconfig¬ 
ured the whole structure of medieval 
Christianity. In an “Address to the Ger¬ 
man Nobility,” he insisted that every 
baptized Christian was a priest, and 
suggested the recruitment of clergy by 
popular election of “pious and learned 
citizens”; he dismissed medieval scho¬ 
lastic theology as a pagan aberration, 
proclaiming instead a theology ex¬ 
clusively derived from the Bible, and 
he claimed that the authority of the 
pope was “usurped,” calling on secular 
princes to take responsibility for the 
reform and regulation of the church. 
In “The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church,” he reduced the number of 
sacraments from seven to three—bap¬ 
tism, eucharist, and confession—and 
denied that the Mass was a sacrifice. In 
“Concerning the Freedom of a Chris¬ 
tian” (dedicated, with elaborate irony, 
to Leo X), he expounded his radical 
version of justification by faith, arguing 
that good works contributed nothing to 
the process of justification but rather 
flowed from it: men and women justi¬ 
fied by faith alone inevitably excelled in 
goodness, as a fruit tree naturally bears 
its appropriate fruit. 

Luther was a brilliant polemicist 
and the first religious leader to grasp 
the potential of the printing press; in 
his friend the painter Lucas Cranach, 
he also found an inspired visual pub¬ 
licist. Mass-produced prints by Cran¬ 
ach and his many imitators, depicting 
Luther as a haloed saint or a German 
Hercules, smiting cringing monks and 


popes, helped cement a heroic image 
of the reformer in the popular imagi¬ 
nation. Luther’s drastic simplification 
of the Christian life, pitting Gospel 
freedom against oppressive human law, 
appealed to a downtrodden populace 
while, by contrast, his call to secular 
rulers to seize control of the asset-rich 
church appealed mightily to the princes 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

But the piously Catholic emperor, 
Charles V, took a different view. When 
in May 1521 Luther, summoned to ap¬ 
pear before the imperial Diet at Worms, 
defiantly refused to recant his now 
openly “heretical” opinions, he was 
placed under imperial ban as an out¬ 
law, and despite Charles’s guarantee of 
safe conduct left the Diet in fear for his 
life. On his journey back to Wittenberg 
he was “kidnapped” by masked friends 
employed by his patron, Duke Freder¬ 
ick, and spent the next two years in pro¬ 
tective seclusion, disguised as “Junker 
George,” in the Wartburg castle in 
Eisenach, where he used his enforced 
leisure to translate the New Testament 
into resonant German. 

Up to this point it was possible to 
see Luther and Erasmus as products 
of one and the same impulse for reli¬ 
gious reform. Responding in his diary 
to Luther’s disappearance in May 1521, 
Germany’s greatest artist, Albrecht 
Diirer, recorded his anguish at the ap¬ 
parent death of “this God-illumined 
man” and prayed for another to take 
Luther’s place: “O Erasmus of Rotter¬ 
dam, where art thou?... Ride forth by 
the side of the Lord Christ; defend the 
truth, gain the martyr’s crown!” Eras¬ 
mus himself, though not made of the 
stuff of martyrdom, was initially sym¬ 
pathetic to Luther: in 1519 he wrote to 
Albert of Brandenburg to deplore the 
motives of those who branded Luther 
a heretic, and even after Leo X had is¬ 
sued the papal bull Exurge Domine 
against Luther in 1520, Erasmus en¬ 
couraged Duke Frederick to go on 
defending his protege, whose chief 
“errors,” he thought, had been “in at¬ 
tacking the crown of the pope and the 
bellies of the monks.” 

Erasmus’s concern was to secure a 
fair hearing for a man who was being 
targeted by those who were also the en¬ 
emies of humanism. Even while doing 
so, he discouraged his own publisher, 
Froben, from reprinting works by Lu¬ 
ther, and he was careful to distance 
himself: “Christ I know, Luther I do not 
know.... They may eat him boiled or 
roasted, for all I care, but they mistake 
in linking him and me together.” 2 In 
1521, increasingly repelled by Luther’s 
populism, strong sense of personal in¬ 
fallibility, and confrontational nature, 
Erasmus set out his misgivings in a let¬ 
ter to one of Luther’s most prominent 
disciples, Justus Jonas. From the ap¬ 
pearance of Luther’s very first publica¬ 
tions, Erasmus explained, “I was full of 
fear that the thing might end in uproar 
and split the world openly in two.” 

Prudent reform should be a gradual 
process, Erasmus wrote, but Luther in 
“this torrent of pamphlets” had poured 
everything out at once and given “even 
cobblers a share in what is normally 
handled by scholars as mysteries re¬ 
served for initiates.” There was about 


2 Erasmus, edited by Richard L. De- 
Molen (Hodder and Stoughton, 1973), 
p. 131. 
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Luther “a sort of immoderate energy” 
that carried him “beyond the bounds of 
justice.” 3 In 1523 Erasmus had declared 
“peace and unanimity” to be the “the 
essence of the Christian faith.” 4 But 
Luther, he told William Warham, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, had been sent 
into the world by “the genius of dis¬ 
cord,” and his movement had brought 
“good learning into ill repute.” 5 

Erasmus’s horror at Luther’s propen¬ 
sity to “tumult” and “sedition” was con¬ 
firmed by the German Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1524-1525. That bloody, popular up¬ 
rising was in part inspired by Luther’s 
rhetoric, though Luther himself, who 
was as socially conservative as he was 
religiously radical, savagely repudiated 
it, calling on the authorities 
to “smite, slay, and stab” 
the “murdering and robbing 
bands of peasants,” which 
put an abrupt end to plebeian 
support for his reforms. 

Pressure from every quar¬ 
ter forced Erasmus to de¬ 
clare himself openly for or 
against the reformer. Rec¬ 
ognizing that his own good 
standing in the church was at 
stake, in 1524 Erasmus at last 
reluctantly published against 
Luther, choosing an issue 
on which they held deeply 
opposed views, the role of 
human free will in salva¬ 
tion. Like Luther, Erasmus 
laid great emphasis on the 
grace of God as the prime 
agent of salvation. But Lu¬ 
ther had argued that righ¬ 
teousness was “imputed” by 
God to human beings, who 
remained passive in the process, and 
Erasmus’s strongly ethical reading of 
Christianity gave a significant responsi¬ 
bility to human cooperation with God’s 
grace. He wholeheartedly endorsed 
the church’s immemorial teaching that 
grace perfected human nature, rather 
than annihilating or negating its facul¬ 
ties. For Luther human faculties had 
nothing to do with salvation: no human 
being was free to choose God: instead, 
God predestined to salvation those 
whom he wished to save, not for any 
virtue of theirs, but by a supreme act of 
divine freedom. 

In the subsequent debate “On the 
Bondage of the Will,” Erasmus pre¬ 
sented himself as the sweetly reason¬ 
able advocate of a middle position 
between Luther and his opponents. He 
emphasized scripture’s obscurity with 
respect to high mysteries like predesti¬ 
nation, about which a reverent agnos¬ 
ticism was the best attitude: to insist 
on it was to make God an arbitrary 
tyrant, and humans could not say with 
certainty what God’s true nature was. 
Luther was having none of this: on fun¬ 
damental issues, he insisted, scripture 
was always clear, and Erasmus’s eirenic 
nondogmatism was a form of apostasy: 
“Take away assertion and you take 
away Christianity.” Erasmus became 
for Luther a frequent object of scorn, 
a “Judas” and “atheist” whose feeble 


pretense to reasonableness elevated 
human wit over the Word of God and 
reduced Christianity to the status of “a 
fairy story.” “This I bequeath you as 
my testament when I am gone,” Luther 
once declared, 

and I call you present as witnesses 
of this, that I hold Erasmus for the 
greatest enemy of Christ there has 
been this thousand years.... The 
reason I hate Erasmus with all my 
heart is that he brings into dispute 
the things that ought to be our joy. 6 

Until his death, Erasmus was con¬ 
vinced that he had got the better of the 
argument with Luther. But Luther’s 
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bludgeon proved more effective than 
Erasmus’s scalpel. Religious alliances 
such as the polarized Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire descended into confessional war. 
Erasmus’s aspiration for the gradual 
and peaceable reform of the church 
by the spread of classical learning and 
the impact of impish satire seemed 
increasingly both unrealistic and sus¬ 
pect. Erasmus’s closest friend, Thomas 
More, turned heresy-hunter and pub¬ 
licly expressed regret for the comfort 
his own youthful satires might have 
given to enemies of the church. Not so 
Erasmus, whose motto was “I yield to 
no one,” and who refused to reject or be 
deflected from his life’s work. In 1526, at 
the height of his confrontation with Lu¬ 
ther on behalf of the church’s teaching, 
he infuriated conservative Catholics by 
publishing new colloquies pillorying 
the greed, superstition, and exploitation 
of the religious orders, and satirizing the 
bogus relics and religious extravagances 
practiced at England’s two greatest 
shrines, Walsingham and Canterbury. 


Mi 


Lichael Massing 
of this momentous 


3 James McConica, Erasmus (Oxford 
University Press, 1991), p. 71. 

4 In the preface to his edition of the 
writings of Saint Hilary; see McConica, 
Erasmus , p. 77. 

5 DeMolen, Erasmus, p. 134. 


tells the story 
“bifurcation” in 
Western thought with vividness and 
panache, though his book would have 
benefited from being half the length, 
and he recycles some old myths, like 
Luther’s alleged posting of the Ninety- 
Five Theses on the door of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg. He follows Max 
Weber’s classic thesis in The Protestant 


Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism by 
arguing that Luther’s ideas contributed 
directly to the emergence of a radical 
Protestant individualism and a social 
order “characterized by competition 
and self-expression, entrepreneurship 
and free enterprise.” 

Erasmus’s influence he sees as more 
elusive but, one deduces, more benign. 
Despite his insistence on his loyalty 
to Rome, Erasmus was believed by 
many to have “laid the egg that Luther 
hatched.” In the hardening ideological 
conflicts of the later sixteenth century, 
his ideas were condemned by succes¬ 
sive popes, and within a generation all 
his writings were placed on the Index 
of Forbidden Books. His real influence 
for Massing lies outside the 
| sphere of organized religion, 
§ his most significant disciple 
2 being the Jewish philosopher 
| Benedict Spinoza, who “re- 
cast” Erasmus’s rationalism, 
| skepticism, and toleration 
| for the theistic age of the En- 
1 lightenment, “stripping the 
- ‘Christian’ from the Chris- 

St 

| tian humanism that Erasmus 
« had expounded” and pro¬ 
claiming “freedom of belief 
in a democratic system.” 

Here Massing assumes too 
readily that the essence of 
Erasmus’s message could be 
detached from its Christian 
and, indeed, Catholic set¬ 
ting. Like Thomas More’s, 
his sense of human solidar¬ 
ity was inextricable from 
his belief in the unity of the 
church as sacrament and sign 
of that wider unity. One of 
his central preoccupations, 
barely touched on by Mass¬ 
ing, was the indispensable role of the 
consensus fidelium, the consensus of 
believers in discerning the truth, and 
one of his main objections to Luther 
was the reformer’s willingness to pitch 
his own novel certainties against the 
collective wisdom of the community. 
For Erasmus, colloquy, the calm and 
receptive exchange of thought, was no 
mere emollient but a fundamental tool 
in the pursuit of truth. In the church 
and its traditions he saw a colloquy that 
stretched across the world and back to 
the apostles. In that important sense, 
for all his emphasis on tolerance, he 
was an enemy of individualism. 7 

But for Massing, during the Enlight¬ 
enment Erasmian values, though often 
unacknowledged, were in fact widely 
embraced. And in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Erasmus’s “rationalist, ethics- 
based, pluralistic, and internationalist 
creed” was a beacon for opponents of 
Nazi authoritarianism and continues 
to inspire liberal thought, underlying 
the ideals, for example, of the Euro¬ 
pean Union and, it is to be assumed, 
American liberalism as well. Massing, 
we can conclude, believes that the voice 
of reason is sadly too often drowned by 
the voice of passion, as vulnerable now 
as in the sixteenth century. “If human¬ 
ists think that their own values repre¬ 
sent those of all humanity and offer the 
best design for living,” he tells us, “they 
should be able to do a better job [than 
Erasmus] of making that case.” 


6 Richard Rex, The Making of Martin 
Luther (Princeton University Press, 
2017), pp. 214-215. 


7 On all this see Brian Gogan, The 
Common Corps of Christendom: Ec- 
clesiological Themes in the Writings 
of Sir Thomas More (Brill, 1982), and 
McConica, Erasmus, pp. 74-80. 
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into a toy theater, to the scene a few mo¬ 
ments later with the magically animated 
statue, to its final seconds, during which 
the grandmother recites the first lines 
of Strindberg’s A Dream Play: “On a 
flimsy framework of reality, imagina¬ 
tion spins, weaving new patterns.” 

To those familiar with Bergman’s 
life as well as his work, the opening of 
Fanny and Alexander is likely to pro¬ 
voke musings on the patterns that the 
imagination weaves on the framework 
of reality. For the room we see in the 
film is a version of a room that Berg¬ 
man knew as a boy, which he describes 


Bergman would recreate both the 
setting and the family in film after film, 
from early masterpieces such as Smiles 
of a Summer Night and Wild Strawber¬ 
ries (in both of which we find avatars of 
the refreshingly unsentimental grand¬ 
mother; the beautiful, headstrong, 
confused mother; the severe, humor¬ 
less father; the rambunctious relatives) 
to Fanny and Alexander a quarter- 
century later. But as he entered old age 
and grew increasingly exasperated with 
filmmaking (in The Magic Lantern he 
writes dismissively of the “perfectionist 
restriction” that, he felt, characterized 
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Toward the beginning of 
Ingmar Bergman’s auto¬ 
biographical film Fanny 
and Alexander, a beau¬ 
tiful young boy wanders 
into a beautiful room. 

The room is located in a 
rambling Uppsala apart¬ 
ment belonging to the 
boy’s widowed grand¬ 
mother, Helena Ekdahl, 
once a famous actress 
and now the matriarch 
of a spirited and noisy 
theater family. As the 
camera follows the boy, 

Alexander, we note the 
elaborate fin-de-siecle 
decor, the draperies with 
their elaborate swags, 
the rich upholstery and 
carpets, the pictures 
crowding the walls, all 
imbued with the warm 
colors that, throughout 
the first part of the film, 
symbolize the Ekdahls’ 
warm (when not over¬ 
heated) emotional lives. 

Later, after the death 
of Alexander’s kind- 
hearted father, Oscar, who is the lead 
actor of the family troupe, his widow 
rather inexplicably marries a stern 
bishop into whose bleak residence she 
and her children must move. At this 
point, the film’s visual palette will be 
leached of color and life; everything will 
be gray, black, coldly white. 

But for now, vivacity and sensuality 
and even fantasy reign. On a mantel¬ 
piece, an elaborate gilt clock ticks, its 
golden cherubs preparing their mecha¬ 
nized dance. Nearby, a life-sized white 
marble statue of a nude woman catches 
the boy’s eye. When he blinks, she 
seems, Galatea-like, to come to life, 
one arm moving as if to beckon him to 
pleasures he has not yet even imagined; 
he blinks again, and the statue is just 
a statue once more. At that moment 
a violent rattling wakes him from his 
reverie: the maid is pouring coal into a 
stove. 

The tension between the fantasti¬ 
cal and the mundane, imagination and 
reality—symbolized above all by the 
difference between the aesthetically 
and emotionally extravagant Ekdahls 
and the tight-lipped bishop and his dour 
household—is one with which Berg¬ 
man’s film is deeply preoccupied, from 
its opening shot of Alexander staring 


in her emotional and spiritual life, 
in 1996.* 

The Best Intentions, the longest of the 
three, is the most theatrical. A good deal 
of the novel consists of stacked chunks of 
dialogue, presented as if in a script, and 
embedded in passages that feel more 
like stage directions than expository 
prose. Here, for example, is a moment 
from the first few pages of the book, 
when the young divinity student Hen¬ 
rik Bergman—already set in his self- 
righteous ways—confronts his elderly 
grandfather, who has sought the youth 
out on behalf of his dying wife, who wants 
_ to make amends for the 
way she and her husband 
have treated the boy and 
J his widowed mother. (We 
^ learn that, upon the pre- 
s mature death of Henrik’s 

so 

£ father, the Bergmans 
^ abandoned his widow, 
| Alma, and young son to 
•B poverty—a circumstance 
u that warps his character, 
s as he himself later ac- 
^ knowledges, leaving him 
able to function only when 
he is in a state of “priva¬ 
tion.”) This crucial early 
moment tells us much 
about Henrik and indeed 
all the Bergmans—and 
much about the author’s 
stylistic and thematic 
ambitions: 


Ingmar Bergman on the set o/Fanny and Alexander, from the 1984 documentary The Making of Fanny and Alexander 


Someone out in the 
corridor laughs, then 
walks quickly away. 
A clock strikes three 
quarters past the hour. 


in his 1987 autobiography, The Magic 
Lantern: 

I can see the shimmering green 
of the drawing room, green walls, 
rugs, furniture, curtains, ferns in 
green pots. I can see the naked 
white lady with her arms chopped 
off. She is leaning slightly forward, 
looking at me with a small smile. 

A gilt clock under a glass dome 
stands on the bulging bureau with 
its gold fittings and feet. 

This room—so clearly the model for 
the one in Fanny and Alexander —was 
part of the luxurious Uppsala apart¬ 
ment of the director’s widowed ma¬ 
ternal grandmother, Anna Akerblom, 
the matriarch of a noisy, comfortably 
well-off, emotionally colorful clan that, 
just as clearly, was the model for the fic¬ 
tional Ekdahls. The apartment, along 
with Anna’s summer house in Dalarna, 
would become places of refuge for 
the young Bergman as the marriage 
between his parents—Anna’s high- 
spirited and willful daughter Karin and 
Erik Bergman, the impoverished, “ner¬ 
vous, irritable, and depressive” Lu¬ 
theran pastor whom she married against 
her family’s wishes—disintegrated. 


his later work), the director turned to 
another medium, one that would allow 
him to revisit one particular “frame¬ 
work of reality”—his parents’ lives and 
doomed marriage—and weave an en¬ 
tirely new kind of pattern from it. That 
medium was fiction. 


The Magic Lantern oscillates, some¬ 
times uncomfortably, between fam¬ 
ily memoir and career retrospective. 
With its summoning of old ghosts, it 
seems to have freed up some new cre¬ 
ative energies in Bergman; he wrote 
the three autobiographical novels that 
followed in a remarkable creative rush 
between the ages of seventy-three and 
seventy-eight. The Best Intentions, a 
dramatization of his parents’ improb¬ 
able courtship and troubled marriage 
that’s punctuated by conversations 
(real or imagined) with Erik and Karin 
(referred to in the novel by the pseud¬ 
onyms “Anna” and “Henrik”) in their 
old age, came out in 1991; Sunday’s 
Children, which focuses on a precari¬ 
ous moment in the young Ingmar’s re¬ 
lationship with his forbidding father, 
in 1993; and Private Confessions, a 
series of six brief stories, each featur¬ 
ing his mother at a crucial moment 


Fredrik Bergman: Your grand¬ 
mother says, and has said for a 
great many years, that we wronged 
you and your mother. I maintain 
each and every man is responsible 
for his own life and his own ac¬ 
tions. Your father broke away from 
us and moved elsewhere with his 
family. That was his decision and 
his responsibility.... 

Henrik (suddenly): Grandfather, 
if you have summoned me here 
to clarify your attitude toward my 
mother and myself, then I have 
known that as long as I can re¬ 
member. Everyone is responsible 
for himself. And his deeds. In that 
we are agreed. Please, may I go 
now? I’m actually studying for my 
exams. I’m sorry Grandmother is 
ill. Perhaps you would be so kind 
as to give her my regards. 

In The Magic Lantern, Bergman 
describes his parents as people whose 


*A version of this essay appeared 
in Norwegian as the introduction 
to Romantrilogin: Den goda viljan; 
Sondagsbarn; Enskilda samtal, pub¬ 
lished by Forlaget Press in February. 


Fredrik Bergman: Your 
grandmother and I 
have been talking 
about you over the past 
few days. 
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“beliefs, values, and traditions [were] 
of no help to them.” In The Best Inten¬ 
tions, he dramatizes that failure—the 
ways we are often confined as well as 
defined by our understanding of who 
we are; the tragic grip that history and 
character exert on our ambitions and 
desires—in every branch of his family, 
as Akerbloms and Bergmans of various 
generations, not only Anna and Henrik 
but also their various relatives, repeat¬ 
edly come together and make one an¬ 
other miserable. The novel’s slightly 
distancing “dramatic” style, which al¬ 
lows us to witness these interesting, 
intelligent, and often wrongheaded 
characters as they go about their lives, 
letting us hear what they say and see 
what they do without (as is possible in a 
certain kind of novel) making us privy 
to thoughts or motivations that aren’t 
revealed in dialogue or action, accentu¬ 
ates our sense of the “tragedy of char¬ 
acter,” of a dark fate moving inexorably 
to its conclusion. 

This hybrid style, deployed across 
the novel’s nearly three hundred pages, 
allows Bergman to track his doomed 
protagonists’ fates in great detail and 
with considerable sweep. Take Henrik, 
whom the story follows from youth to 
old age: he is revealed as someone who, 
over the course of that eight-decade- 
long arc, could never break out of the 
straitjacketed assumptions of his pal¬ 
try background. Fearful, awkward, 
smothered by his needy mother, Alma 
(“You’re all I have, I live for you and 
you alone”)—in a word, “eclipsed” by 
life, as his more self-aware wife will 
one day sum it up—he is all too clearly 
a man who uses the rigor and strictures 
of organized religion to prop up a hope¬ 
lessly crippled inner self. 

As such, he’s the worst possible match 
for the vivacious, spoiled Anna Aker- 
blom, a young woman who is shown to 
be driven by confident ideas about how 
things ought to be, by preconceived no¬ 
tions about, rather than by the realities 
of, life. “Do you understand what an 
unbeatable combination we will be,” 
she excitedly tells young Henrik soon 
after her brother introduces him at one 

o 

of the Akerbloms’ lively dinners. “You a 
priest and me a nurse.... You bandage 
the soul, and I the body.” Anna blithely 
sees life as a grand play in which every¬ 
one has roles; on the day of her wedding 
she’s “rather like an actress just about to 
go onstage in an incomparable, brand- 
new part.” When her headstrong fanta¬ 
sies encounter reality, only disaster can 
result. Bergman’s novel is the record of 
that disaster—of the “life catastrophe” 
(a recurring phrase in all three novels) 
that results when imagination weaves 
its webs in life rather than art. 

The only character who successfully 
distinguishes between imagination and 
reality, who has a clear vision of the 
tragedy in the making after Anna and 
Henrik meet, is the girl’s mother, Karin 
Akerblom. Practical, strong-minded, 
competent at managing her two chil¬ 
dren and three stepsons, deliciously 
lacking in sentiment or romanticism, 
coolly sensible when everyone else 
is befuddled by self-interest or self- 
delusion, she is clearly an incarnation 
of Bergman’s maternal grandmother. 
(As are her cinematic sisters: Desiree 
Armfeldt’s crisply realistic mother in 
Smiles of a Summer Night, the frost¬ 
ily matter-of-fact mother of Isak Borg 
in Wild Strawberries.) Karin stands 


as a figure of reality, of the world as 
it is, while, in their different ways, 
both Anna and Henrik are figures of 
a twisted “art”—of the attempt to im¬ 
pose imagination or fantasy on an un¬ 
responsive world. 

This familiar Strindbergian theme 
is underscored in The Best Intentions 
by an ingenious device to which the 
author turns more than once: the jux¬ 
taposition of some ostensibly docu¬ 
mentary evidence from the “real life” 
that he’s fictionalizing—a photograph 
he has found of this or that relative or 
an entry in someone’s diary—with his 
novelistic reconstruction of the person 
or incident in question. This technique 
can shed ironic light on the characters. 
A passage, for instance, when Berg¬ 
man quotes a diary entry by Henrik’s 
mother, Alma, after she meets her fu¬ 


one who fits into her and her family’s 
life. Karin dismisses Henrik and his de¬ 
lusions like someone swatting a fly away: 

I believe a liaison with you, Mr. 
Bergman, would lead to catastro¬ 
phe. That is a strong word and I 
know it may seem exaggerated, but 
nonetheless, I must use the word. A 
major catastrophe. I cannot think 
of a more impossible and fateful 
combination than between our 
Anna and Henrik Bergman. Anna 
is a spoiled girl, willful, strong- 
willed, emotional, tenderhearted, 
extremely intelligent, impatient, 
melancholy and cheerful at the 
same time. What she needs is a ma¬ 
ture man who can nurture her with 
love, firmness, and unselfish pa¬ 
tience. You are a very young man, 



Ingmar Bergman with his mother, Karin Bergman, 1943 


ture daughter-in-law for the first time: 
“Henrik came with his fiancee. She is 
surprisingly beautiful and he seems 
happy. Fredrik Paulin called in the eve¬ 
ning. He talked about tedious things 
from the past. That was inappropriate 
and made Henrik sad.” 

This text is cited, pointedly, at the end 
of a long passage that has dramatized 
the moment that Alma so tersely sum¬ 
marizes in her diary: the visit by Anna, 
the interruption of the family friend, 
Fredrik. But what Alma neglects to 
mention—or rather, what Bergman the 
novelist has her neglect to mention—is 
that one of the “tedious things” that 
Fredrik talked on and on about was the 
conflict between Henrik Bergman and 
his guilty grandparents. Fredrik reveals 
that the grandmother has, in fact, died, 
an event about which young Henrik, all 
too characteristically, shows no emo¬ 
tion. This passage brings us back to 
his novel’s opening scene, the dialogue 
between the unyielding young man and 
his unyielding grandfather, and thereby 
serves to remind us, at the very moment 
Henrik is to be married, of his crippling 
flaws—just as the citation of the diary 
entry sheds light on the self-involved 
silliness of the smothering mother, who 
fusses over the beauty of her future 
daughter-in-law while remaining blind 
to the faults in her son that will, in the 
end, bring down their marriage. 

Karin Akerblom, needless to say, 
has no illusions about her daughter’s 
intended. Quite early in The Best Inten¬ 
tions, she tries to talk sense to Henrik, 
who persists in his courtship of Anna 
out of a helpless conviction that he can 
somehow transform himself into some¬ 


Mr. Bergman, with little insight 
into life, with, I fear, early and deep 
wounds beyond remedy or consola¬ 
tion. Anna will despair in her help¬ 
less attempts to heal and cure. 

This is, of course, precisely what hap¬ 
pens, from the courtship itself through 
a near breakup to the early years of 
the marriage—a wretched arc that The 
Best Intentions relentlessly traces, leav¬ 
ing us, at the end, with the picture of 
an uneasy truce, of a husband and wife 
who are horribly aware of the colossal 
mistake they made and yet seem power¬ 
less to repair. (A quarrel in a church 
over whether to have a tiny or grandiose 
wedding, which almost shipwrecks the 
engagement, makes it clear—at least to 
the reader—what the problems in their 
relationship will be, but by this point the 
couple are too attached to their illusions 
about each other, and about what their 
life together will be, to change course.) 

Against the delusion stands the lone 
figure of Karin, a marvelous fictional 
creation—one of those appealing real¬ 
ists you encounter from time to time in 
European fiction, from Count Mosca 
in The Charterhouse of Parma to Aunt 
Sarah in Sybille Bedford’s A Legacy, 
memorable secondary characters who 
perceive the emotional folly of the pro¬ 
tagonists but can do nothing to stop 
them. As indeed they mustn’t, since 
without the folly we wouldn’t have the 
novel—or, in this case, the novelist. 

AAAthout the folly so meticulously 
autopsied in The Best Intentions we 
wouldn’t have Sunday’s Children or 


Private Confessions, either. Each of 
these short books can be read as a 
freestanding work. And yet like moons 
drawn into the gravitational field of a 
large planet, they are irresistibly at¬ 
tached to their more ample predeces¬ 
sor, shedding light on its characters and 
themes even as they slowly illuminate 
fascinating landscapes of their own. 

In contrast to the fervent and verbose 
drama of The Best Intentions, Sun¬ 
day’s Children evokes with an almost 
Jamesian subtlety—you think of What 
Maisie Knew —a young child’s grow¬ 
ing consciousness of his parents’ mari¬ 
tal distress. (The title refers to the fact 
that, in fairy tales, a “Sunday’s child” is 
thought to have clairvoyant powers.) It 
is the summer of 1926, and Bergman’s 
fictional alter ego, Pu, and his older 
brother sense that something is wrong 
between their parents (who, rather con¬ 
fusingly for those reading all three of 
these novels, are here given the real- 
life names of Bergman’s parents, Karin 
and Erik), whose attempts to mask 
their true feelings don’t deceive their 
sensitive child: “He doesn’t like listen¬ 
ing when Mother and Father use that 
particularly friendly tone of voice.” 

The plot, such as it is, is gossamer. 
Early on, we learn that Erik has been 
invited to preach in Granas, a town 
some distance away, and has asked the 
eight-year-old Pu to accompany him, 
which throws the troubled young boy’s 
conflicted feelings into high relief. On 
the one hand, Pu, who along with his 
brother has suffered from Erik’s physi¬ 
cally violent outbursts, dreams of kill¬ 
ing his father, of making him “pray and 
weep and scream with fear”; on the 
other, he craves Erik’s attention. The 
tentative interaction between the fa¬ 
ther, who is all too aware of his son’s ill- 
concealed reluctance to be with him—a 
reluctance justified by a moment of vio¬ 
lence aboard the ferry taking them to 
the town where he will preach—and 
the son, who can barely account for his 
incoherent feelings, is the achievement 
of this slender work, at once delicately 
rendered and deeply moving. 

Delicately rendered, because Berg¬ 
man has the good sense not to press his 
themes and characters too far. Much 
of the novel is given to the ephemera 
of that long-ago summer, the meals 
and the outings, the confused encoun¬ 
ters with adult sexuality (at one point 
Pu hears his older brother masturbat¬ 
ing in the next bed but isn’t quite sure 
what’s going on), the elderly relatives 
with their endless talk of bodily func¬ 
tions gone awry. This, as well as the 
crises and the real dramas, the fear of 
catastrophe and death, is also the stuff 
of life: another recurrent Bergmanian 
theme. “While we talk, life passes,” the 
narrator muses, quoting Chekhov. 

But the novel derives additional 
force from our reading of The Best In¬ 
tentions. Among other things, it vividly 
depicts the side effects—“collateral 
damage” may be a better phrase—of 
the doomed union shown in the earlier 
work: the damaged children reenacting 
on each other the parents’ cruelties, the 
fearful atmosphere, the tensions always 
simmering just below the surface so ag¬ 
onizingly that some kind of explosion 
would, like a storm on a muggy sum¬ 
mer day, come as a relief. There is in 
fact a storm in Sunday’s Children, and 
it does come as a climax, but whether it 
provides any relief is open to question. 

When the confrontation does come, 
it is fifty years too late, and one of the 
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aggrieved parties isn’t even there to 
fight. In a flash-forward to the 1960s, 
the fifty-year-old Bergman visits his 
now-widowed father, who has recently 
discovered and read his late wife’s dia¬ 
ries, in which she refers to her mar¬ 
riage as a “life catastrophe.” (That 
fateful phrase again.) Reading them, 
the narrator’s elderly father declares, 
is a “hell on Earth.” These are strong 
words from a Lutheran pastor; but 
who is the punisher, and does his suf¬ 
fering have meaning? Or do we create 
our own hells? These are old questions 
for Bergman the filmmaker, but in his 
novel he refuses to show his hand. The 
past is the past, its pleasures and pains 
all dust: Sunday’s Children holds that 
past, with the pleasure and the pain, 
gratefully in its hands. The embrace of 
an exquisite ambivalence gives to this 
work a persuasive reality—nowhere 
more so than at the very end, when an 
accident resulting from that summer 
storm appears to give young Pu what 
he has dreamed of. Whether he really 
wants it is, of course, another question. 

at we want and what we sacrifice 
to get it is the theme of Private Confes¬ 
sions. The title of the novel is an allusion 
to Martin Luther: as one of the charac¬ 
ters reminds us early on, Luther didn’t 
abolish confession, he recommended 
replacing it with “private conversation.” 
The novel proceeds as a series of six 
such conversations, each one focusing 
on a pivotal moment in Anna’s spiri¬ 
tual life as she navigates the disintegra¬ 
tion of her marriage to Henrik. (In this 
novel, Bergman resumes using these 
pseudonyms for the parents.) 

Four of the six conversations take 
place in the 1920s, when Anna is in her 
late thirties and carrying on an adul¬ 
terous affair with a young musician, 
Tomas. In the first, she seeks out a fam¬ 
ily friend who’s a pastor, Uncle Jacob, 
for spiritual advice about her crisis, 
which she describes in terms that will, 
by now, be familiar to the reader of 
these novels. (“We are moving close to 
a catastrophe,” Anna desperately says 
of her life with Henrik. “A life catas¬ 
trophe.”) In the second conversation, 
we see that she has heeded Jacob’s ad¬ 
vice to tell her husband the truth about 
her affair: a scene that, like similar 
moments in the previous novels, only 
confirms Henrik’s inability to be other 
than he has always been—terrifying 
in his self-righteousness, incapable of 
yielding on even the smallest points. 
An argument that the two have over 
some spots he notices on a tablecloth, 
which escalates and ends up serving 
as a metaphor for the entire marriage, 
is one of the most unsettling scenes of 
marital discord I can recall reading. 

Subsequent conversations provoca¬ 
tively disturb the chronology. The 
third, a charged encounter between 
Anna and her indomitable but ineffec¬ 
tive mother, is set a few months before 
the one in which she approaches Jacob 
for his advice—suggesting that she has 
turned to the old pastor as a last resort, 
hoping to get from him support that she 
can’t get from anyone else. The fourth, 
set two years earlier, relates a botched 
assignation between Anna and Tomas, 
in which the young man’s limitations, 
and the improbability of their affair, 
are made uncomfortably plain. Once 
again, we understand, Anna has set her 
sights on an inappropriate man. What 
the warped chronology reveals is that 


Anna, being Anna—she is, after all, 
the same headstrong woman we first 
met in The Best Intentions —proceeds 
anyway. 

Anna’s ambiguities have already 
been evoked in an early passage that 
shows Bergman skillfully wielding 
a traditional technique he’s avoided 
in the other novels—free indirect 
discourse. Here she tries to decide 
whether to reach out to Jacob or to her 
callow young lover: 

What if she tried to get hold of 
Tomas instead? Just to find out 
what mood he is in, not to tell him 
about confessions or press him to 
say anything consoling or mean¬ 
ingful. ... She stands with her head 
lowered, her finger to her lips as if 
requesting silence. No, not Tomas, 


not at the moment. Not later, ei¬ 
ther; perhaps never. Confession 
presumably entails something 
shattering and final. Anyhow, 
something mysterious, which she 
does not dare include in her vi¬ 
sion. There are short moments that 
muscle into life when she grasps 
the content, the exact content, of 
her situation. Then she reaches out 
and grasps the back of a chair and 
for a moment is utterly aware of 
the chill emanating from the sculp¬ 
tured white wood. 

Once again, knowledge of the earlier 
novels fills out the picture: in the woman 
who, quite literally, grasps at concrete 
realities in a moment of emotional 
crisis, Anna reveals herself to be very 
much her mother’s child. And yet, un¬ 
like her mother, she has never been able 
to tame her fantasies of what life ought 
to be like, to adapt the role she yearns 
to enact to the play she finds herself in. 

The conflict evoked in this passage— 
between the abstract, spiritual world 
represented by the word “confession,” 
on the one hand, and the concrete reali¬ 
ties of life, on the other hand, here sym¬ 
bolized by the hard, carved wood of the 
chair—haunts all of the conversations 
in this work, the most overtly religious 
of all three novels; but nowhere more 
strikingly than in the fifth part. We’re 
now in the mid-1930s, and the middle- 
aged Anna has a final conversation 
with the dying Jacob, who is curious 
to know how her life turned out. But 
even this deathbed scene offers no pat 
resolutions, gives no obvious answers. 


In a scene that is wholly consistent with 
the Bergman aesthetic, both cinematic 
and literary, juxtaposing as it does the 
mysterious and sacred with the deeply 
mundane crudities of physicality, a 
solemn moment—Jacob and his wife 
take Communion together and ask the 
doubtful Anna to join them—is sud¬ 
denly shattered when the elderly pastor 
vomits out the wafer and the wine. 

Bergman is right to subtitle the last of 
these “confessions” as both an epilogue 
and a prologue. For even though it is set 
decades before those earlier conversa¬ 
tions take place, it brings us full circle 
to the beginning, not only of this novel 
but of the entire cycle, of the tragedy 
of character, self-delusion, and belated 
self-awareness, that lurks behind all 


three novels. Once again, Anna is talk¬ 
ing to Jacob, but this time we get to 
overhear the conversation that set all 
the others in motion, providing crucial 
insight into why those others had to 
take place. 

It is 1907 and Anna is seventeen 
and about to be confirmed, but on the 
eve of the ceremony she seeks out the 
kindly pastor to express her reserva¬ 
tions. The two have a long conversation 
about religion, during which Jacob re¬ 
veals the “factual basis” for his belief 
in the miracle of Christianity. (He sees 
the remarkably swift growth of the 
early church as a miraculous histori¬ 
cal proof of the validity of the church’s 
message.) Anna, who, Jacob can’t 
help noticing, is wearing a hat far too 
grown-up and sophisticated for her, ap¬ 
pears to be unmoved, and the two leave 
the church and stroll in the strong wind 
along the water for a while. Suddenly 
the girl lets the wind whip the hat into 
the water, and in a moment of “aston¬ 
ished appreciation” Jacob realizes that 
she’s done it to please him. In that mo¬ 
ment, the whole of her future life seems 
to be laid bare. If she does decide to be 
confirmed, we understand, it will be for 
a trifle—because she doesn’t want to 
disappoint Mamma and her guests or 
have her “lovely confirmation dress” 
go to waste. Or perhaps because she 
wants to please this man whom she has 
decided she likes. 

In the tormented young mother who 
appears in this and the other novels, 
Bergman has created one of his most 
memorable characters—one not quite 
like any of the women familiar from 


his cinematic work. In Fanny and Al¬ 
exander, we know strikingly little about 
Alexander’s mother: why a woman 
who’s been married to the sensitive and 
charming actor-manager could choose 
the cruel bishop, why she so readily ac¬ 
cedes to his bizarre demand that she 
strip herself of her family, her friends, 
her clothes and jewels—and that her 
children do the same—before enter¬ 
ing his household. (“Naked,” she jokes 
when he asks her; but he’s not laugh¬ 
ing.) You could argue that we don’t 
know because the film unfolds from 
the child’s point of view, and that to 
Alexander, as to all small children, his 
parents, their motivations and actions, 
are opaque. 

But once you’ve read Bergman’s auto¬ 
biographical novels—works dominated 
by his mother’s “life catastrophe,” to 
which he so obsessively returns, a mys¬ 
tery whose decipherment requires him 
to imagine, among other things, his 
mother losing her virginity, his mother 
making love to her lover—it’s hard 
not to think that it was only in fiction 
that he could allow himself to fully re¬ 
animate the real-life Anna Akerblom 
Bergman, to weave a bold new portrait 
of her. “The theater is my wife,” he is 
said to have declared, “and the cinema 
is my mistress.” In order to go back 
to the beginning, to explore with such 
startling intimacy the archetype of all 
those other women, this great artist has 
to find a new mode of expression—one 
that was, so to speak, neither wife nor 
mistress. A virgin medium. 

If this is so, then it is fitting that the 
final scene in Private Confessions, a 
novel whose closing lines conjure the 
image of a girl in her white confirma¬ 
tion dress, brings not only the book 
but the entire trilogy to its close. At 
the end of his life, it was perhaps inevi¬ 
table that Bergman should evoke this 
primal moment, from which everything 
would evolve. Earlier in the novel— 
this is during the second conversation, 
when Anna confesses her adultery to 
Henrik—the author self-consciously 
intervenes in his narrative to opine 
(tongue in cheek, you have to think) 
that the concept of a “decisive moment” 
in a fictional narrative is just a figment 
of dramatists’ imagination, something 
that rarely happens in real life: 

The truth is probably that such 
moments hardly exist but it just 
looks as if they do.... If looked at 
carefully, the moment is not at all 
decisive: for a long time, emotions 
and thoughts have consciously or 
unconsciously been flowing in the 
same direction. The actual break¬ 
through is a fact far back in the 
past, far back in obscurity. 

Anna’s decisive moment, at the end 
of the novel that her son devoted to 
reanimating her, seems to be a whim, 
but says everything about her that we 
need to know. Whatever our inten¬ 
tions, however clever or clairvoyant we 
feel ourselves to be, however great our 
yearning to confess and start afresh, 
character, for all of us, is destiny. The 
unfolding of that destiny, the delving 
into the obscurity whence it proceeds, 
is the work of artists—filmmakers, 
playwrights, novelists. But the hidden 
logic that connects our end to our be¬ 
ginning is also the province of priests. 
Who better than the son of a pastor to 
know that the alpha and the omega are 
one and the same? 




Eva Dahlbeck and Naima Wifstrand in Bergman’s Smiles of a Summer Night, 1955 
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LETTERS 

KNOWN UNKNOWNS 

To the Editors: 

Thomas Nagel, in his deep and illuminat¬ 
ing review of Christine Korsgaard’s Fel¬ 
low Creatures [NYR, March 21], may have 
slightly overstated the difference between 
humans and non hum an animals. Unlike 
humans, he writes, “animals... as far as we 
know, do not evaluate their own beliefs and 
motives before acting on them.” That is, 
animals lack our capacity for “rational self- 
assessment”—the basis (as Nagel observes) 
of science and morality. 

In fact, there is evidence that some non¬ 
human animals—dolphins, monkeys, pi¬ 
geons, rats—are indeed capable of con¬ 
sciously evaluating their own beliefs. 
In one experiment carried out in the 1990s, a 
dolphin named Natua was given the task of 
distinguishing between auditory pitches of 
different frequencies. When Natua judged 
correctly, he was given a reward. He was 
also trained to press an “opt-out” paddle 
if he wished to escape this task, in which 
case he would receive a smaller reward. As 
the experimenter moved the high and low 
pitches closer together, making the percep¬ 
tual task more difficult, Natua would some¬ 
times, after an interval of hesitation, choose 
to press the opt-out paddle. I’m not sure of 
what I’m hearing, he seemed to be saying. 
Macaque monkeys have also learned to avail 
themselves of an opt-out key when they 
are uncertain about their perceptual judg¬ 
ments. Moreover, the macaques spontane¬ 
ously generalized this opt-out behavior from 
tasks involving perception to those involving 
memory. I’m not sure that I’m remember¬ 
ing things right, they seemed to be thinking. 
Since the macaques appeared to reflect for 
several seconds before deciding to opt out, 
there is good reason to believe that their 
judgments were arrived at consciously. (An 
excellent account of such research can be 
found in Consciousness and the Brain, by the 
French brain scientist Stanislas Dehaene.) 

So some nonhuman animals do seem able 
to “step back” and rationally assess their 
own beliefs. Whether they can take a simi¬ 
larly evaluative stance toward their desires 
is another question. Still, even rudimentary 
signs of reflective self-consciousness in non¬ 
human animals can only fortify the case— 
made by Korsgaard in her new book and 
deemed “undeniably powerful” by Nagel in 
his review—for regarding them as at least 
“passive members” of the moral community. 

Jim Holt 

New York City 


Thomas Nagel replies: 

I thank Jim Holt for his interesting letter. I 
am open to the possibility that some non¬ 
human animals evaluate their own beliefs 
and motives. It is an empirical question. But 
the experiments he describes pose prob¬ 
lems of interpretation. For example, Natua 
might just prefer the sure thing of a lesser 
reward for pressing the “opt-out” paddle to 
the lesser likelihood of a greater reward for 
identifying the higher frequency, when he 
isn’t sure. That would require only uncer¬ 
tainty about the sounds themselves, not a 
second-order observation of his uncertainty. 
Further, even if Natua does reflect on his be¬ 
liefs in this case, there is no evidence that he 
evaluates them, to determine whether they 
are justified. Dolphins may well be capable 
of rational assessment of their own beliefs 
and desires, but discovering evidence for this 
without talking to them would not be easy. 


HOLDING STARR 
ACCOUNTABLE 

To the Editors: 

Much as I admire Sean Wilentz, I am dis¬ 
turbed by the disconnect with human suf¬ 


fering revealed by a comparison of these 
two statements in his review of Kenneth 
Starr’s book Contempt [NYR, March 7]: 

The memoir affects to defend the honor 
of women demeaned by the contempt¬ 
ible Bill Clinton. But it more strikingly 
discloses the contempt and prosecu¬ 
torial fury that Starr and members of 
his staff reserved for uncooperative 
women, above all Hillary Clinton. 

And: 

Susan McDougal, the ex-wife of the 
eccentric progenitor of the White- 
water project, Jim McDougal, refused 
to testify before the grand jury, fearing 
that saying anything other than what 
she believed the independent coun¬ 
sel’s office wanted would lead to her 
indictment for perjury. She wound up 
serving eighteen months in prison for 
civil contempt of court, eight of them in 


against her. McDougal’s situation left her 
in a much more exposed and vulnerable 
position than Clinton’s did. The important 
thing is that Starr, Brett Kavanaugh, and 
their colleagues deliberately trampled, as 
much as they could, whomever they cared 
to in their pursuit of the president. Those 
trampled included McDougal; Clinton; 
Julie Hiatt Steele; Vince Foster’s grieving 
widow, Lisa; and the Fosters’ children. As 
for accountability: that Kavanaugh now sits 
on the Supreme Court while Starr, the CNN 
sage, earns praise on Twitter from Presi¬ 
dent Trump encapsulates the impeachment 
struggle’s lasting destructive legacy. 

THE RAP SHEET OF THE 
FRENCH POLICE 

To the Editors: 

The excellent article by James McAuley on 
Christophe Guilluy’s work and the gilets 



‘Two Monkeys Playing Backgammon’: drawing by Coryn Boel 
after David Teniers II, seventeenth century 


solitary confinement. Then, upon her 
release, Starr had her indicted on crimi¬ 
nal charges of contempt of court (which 
ended in a hung jury) and obstruction 
of justice (which ended in an acquittal). 

I supported Senator Clinton, and rep¬ 
resented her at our caucuses. If I ever felt 
sorry for her, it was because of her con¬ 
temptible husband (for whom I voted, 
twice). I don’t recall she ever served a day 
in prison, let alone “eighteen months... for 
civil contempt of court, eight of them in 
solitary confinement.” 

I share Sean Wilentz’s outrage about the 
Starr inquisition (and am further outraged 
that Starr’s opinion is now sought by news 
media concerning the logistics of impeach¬ 
ment), but he robbed an innocent woman of 
a year and a half of her life, and continued 
to harass her after she was released. How 
is that legal? Why is he not accountable? 
“Above all Hillary Clinton” indeed. 

Gerald Carpenter 

Port Hadlock, Washington 

Sean Wilentz replies: 

While he misses my point—that Kenneth 
Starr and his staff harbored a singular, un¬ 
surpassed contempt for Hillary Clinton— 
Gerald Carpenter makes an excellent point 
of his own, that Susan McDougal suffered 
in terrible ways that Clinton did not. The 
reason is not that Starr despised and pur¬ 
sued McDougal more than he did Clinton. 
Starr admits in his book that he wanted to 
lock Hillary up, or at least have her indicted 
for perjury, but that he lacked any credible 
evidence. It was different with McDougal, 
who went to jail for civil contempt rather 
than risk Starr’s bringing perjury charges 


jaunes movement [“Low Visibility,” NYR, 
March 21] referred to the deaths of two ad¬ 
olescents in 2005 that sparked widespread 
urban violence (“the killing of two minority 
youths by French police in the Paris suburb 
of Clichy-sous-Bois”). 

The term “killing” seems inappropri¬ 
ate, an abuse of language. The boys were 
chased, and sought refuge in an electrical 
installation. 

No firearms. No intention. No eight or 
sixteen or forty-seven bullets in their backs, 
but a bad choice of hiding from their traffic 
violations. At this time, the French police 
have yet to rise to the murderously offen¬ 
sive tactics of their American homologues. 

For which I am thankful. 

Mark Ballantyne 

Uzes, France 

James McAuley replies: 

I thank Mark Ballantyne for his careful 
reading of my essay and agree that I could 
have been clearer about the deaths of Zyed 
Benna and Bouna Traore in 2005, which 
launched widespread riots that year. The 
two were electrocuted in a power substa¬ 
tion as they tried to escape police; they 
were not shot. The distinction is an impor¬ 
tant one. 

I would, however, respectfully dispute 
Ballantyne’s assertion that “the French 
police have yet to rise to the murderously 
offensive tactics of their American homo¬ 
logues.” On October 17, 1961—during the 
final stages of Algeria’s war for indepen¬ 
dence—French police attacked a peaceful 
Paris protest of thousands of Algerians 
marching in favor of independence. In what 
surely counts as one of the most “murder¬ 
ously offensive” acts of police brutality in 


modern European history, police ultimately 
killed around two hundred demonstrators, 
according to the figures cited by most histo¬ 
rians. Many of the victims’ bodies were later 
found floating in the Seine. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, Maurice Papon, the Paris police 
chief at the time, had also been responsible 
for facilitating the deportations of about 
1,600 Bordeaux Jews to their deaths during 
World War II. Papon was later convicted 
of crimes against humanity for his wartime 
conduct—but only in 1998, and only after 
having risen to the rank of government min¬ 
ister in the late 1970s, during the administra¬ 
tion of President Valery Giscard d’Estaing. 

Deadly police violence remains a real¬ 
ity in contemporary France. One recent 
example was the widely publicized case 
of Adama Traore, a twenty-four-year-old 
black man who died in police custody after 
three officers allegedly jumped on his back 
in a July 2016 standoff. Traore’s family did 
not learn of his death for hours, and as his 
brother Lassana Traore told me at the time, 
his body was left in the courtyard of the 
police station “like a dead dog.” 


NO NUKES 

To the Editors: 

John Banville’s absorbing review of books 
about the Cambridge Five [NYR, March 7] 
replicates errors made in Roland Philipp’s 
book A Spy Named Orphan: The Enigma 
of Donald Maclean. First, during the Ber¬ 
lin Crisis, President Harry Truman never 
made public statements about sending B-29 
bombers to Western Europe. Second, the 
B-29s sent to Europe were not nuclear¬ 
armed or even atomic capable. Instead, as 
Ken Young shows in The American Bomb 
in Britain, the US Air Force bought from 
the British 1,000 tons of high explosives for 
the B-29s. Although it was widely believed 
at the time that the bombers were nuclear¬ 
armed, they were a “hollow threat.” 

Citing Philipps, Mr. Banville notes that 
Maclean picked up enough intelligence to 
alert Stalin that the United States had a 
small stockpile of atomic weapons and not 
much capability to deliver them from US 
soil. That was accurate, but Maclean may 
not have known that early in the crisis Tru¬ 
man refused to turn the Bomb over to the 
military, declaring that “I don’t think we 
ought to use this thing unless we have to.... 
You have got to understand that this is not 
a military weapon. It is used to wipe out 
women, children and unarmed people.” 
Truman’s thinking suggests that atomic war 
was even less likely than Maclean realized. 

William Burr 

Director 

Nuclear Documentation Project 
The National Security Archive 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


CORRECTION 

Madeleine Schwartz’s review of Elsa Mo- 
rante’s Arturo’s Island [NYR, February 7] 
stated incorrectly that Morante, a Catho¬ 
lic, divorced Alberto Moravia so he could 
marry again. The two separated, and Mora¬ 
via only remarried after Morante’s death. 
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PERSONALS 


DATING FOR BOOK LOVERS. Find a date that loves 
books. Join free, www.booklovers.dating. 

NEW YORK CITY ATTORNEY, well read and well trav¬ 
eled, vigorous, eclectic, good listener, Francophile. 
But life is more. Seeks woman to share the adventure. 
NYR Box 68070. 

PRIVATE DATING CLUB for attractive, accomplished 
gentlemen (ages 20s-70+) interested in meeting beautiful, 
accomplished, intelligent women. You should be open to a 
lasting relationship when you meet the right person. NY, 
LA, SF, Chicago, Boston, Phoenix, Atlanta, Seattle, Dallas, 
Toronto, London and all major cities. Reply with bio/photo in 
confidence: Phoebe@seiclub.com. 

SUCCESSFUL PROFESSIONAL, sensitive, fit, good 
looking, single man, 71, seeking accomplished femme 
fatale with a kind heart to connect and enjoy NYC. 
Milesarcher1941 @yahoo.com. 

WOMAN SEEKS ANGLOPHONES in Paris to 
improve her english, 55/65 et pour sorties culturelles. 
hcohga750 @ outlook, fr. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA MAN, 75, no children. Passions: 
long walks and talks, holding hands, sharing life. Let’s 
meet! muliisen@sbcglobal.net. 

CARPE DIEM NYC Woman seeks young-at-heart gentle¬ 
man (70s) with similar sensibilities for one more fling. 
NYR Box 68215. 

BLUESTOCKING BLONDE. I admit having a taste for 
luxury. I love art, opera, sailing. Single, no children. You: 
intelligent, motivated man, NYC. (703) 715-6086. 


RENTALS 


PARADISO IN MILAN/RHINEBECK, NY. Year-reound 
rental, 2 bedroom, 2 bath, large library/study, semi-fur- 
nished, fireplace, washer/dryer, A/C, outdoor deck, sepa¬ 
rate garage, private and tranquil with pastoral views, ideal 
for writers and others doing conemplative work. $2,700 
per month, available May 1, 2019. (845) 546-4434 or 
(845) 758-8229. 


FIND US ON TWITTER: 

Connect with 

Tli© NfewYbifc Review of Books 

Personals and Classifieds. 


twitter.com/NYRpersonals 

twitter.com/NYRclassifieds 


NYC, 1BR SUNLIT APT. 12-18 month rental near Columbia 
U. $3,700 per mo. Click “Luxury Apartment Riverside View” 
on Sabbaticalhomes.com-, or contact: vr2@nyu.edu. 

AUGUST RENTAL: NEAR RHINEBECK. Renovated 
1825 farmhouse, 3 BR, 3 baths, on 12 private acres, patio, 
gardens. Gorgeous setting, with outdoor shower, salt water 
pool, bath house, pond. Wifi and A/C. No pets, no smoking, 
principals only. $15,000. suswechs@gmail.com. 



INTERNATIONAL RENTALS 

FRANCE, DORDOGNE—Privately sited, beautifully 
restored, 18th-century stone farmhouse. Antiques, mod¬ 
ern amenities, saltwater pool. 28 bucolic acres of woods, 
meadow, orchards, stream. Charming nearby villages. 
Sleeps 4. Weekly. (212) 772-2030; judith@terrafilms.org; 
www.gaurenne.com. 

PARIS (SQUARE BERLIOZ—9TH ARR.), Wi-Fi, 
3BR/2Bth, beautiful full-floor condo, 4th floor, elevator. 
www.parisflat4u.com. Tel.: (415) 922-8888. 

PARIS—MARAIS. Renovated 17th-century, tri-level, top- 
floor, courtyard apartment. Central, quiet, exposed beams, 
hardwood floors, fireplace, fully equipped. Nonsmokers. 
Week/Month. (206) 723-6538 ; www.acrossthewater.net. 

ITALY, TUSCANY 5 bedroom, 5 bathroom villa, spec¬ 
tacular views, gorgeous pool and gardens, 5 star reviews. 
www. LuxuryVillaTuscany. com. 

PARIS NEAR LOUVRE, Opera, Place Vendome. Family 
run, furnished, sleeps 2. Six night minimum; length of stay 
fixes terms, apower7@icioud.com-, (831) 521-7155. 

MAGICAL STONE BARN. Walk to the Dordogne. Near 
Sari at. www.francebarn.com. 


VACATION RENTALS 

ESTES PARK, COLORADO. 3/372/2 near RMNP, YMCA of 
the Rockies. Nimbusvacationhome.com. 
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Black water-resistant poly-canvas 
Bag with Red or Black Logo 

Zippered, black, water-resistant 
poly-canvas with a double 
bottom, sturdy handles for 
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attractive, well constructed and 
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Made in the USA. 

Please specify color of logo. 

Price above does not include shipping and handling. 

TO ORDER, visit our website 
shop.nybooks.com or call (646) 215-2500 
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PROUSTINK.COM 

A website celebrating the 
lije and works of 
Marcel Proust. 

Proust Online Course 

www*prGust-iftk, com/ info 
join biographer William C. Carter as he 
guides you through In Search of Lost Time. 
Read the novel and enjoy the lectures on 
your own time. 

The Proust Boutique 

roust-ink.com/boutique 

Offering unique products including mugs, 
t-shirts, tores, prints* and bookmarks. 







ARTS 


INTERVIEWS WITH ARTISTS AND WRITERS. Read 
our new essay on poet James Ragan, “The Lyric and the 
Lyre.” www.LanguageAndPhilosophy.com. 

CREATIVE TALENT AGENCY seeks same — 
www. noagency, nyc. 

MISSION SYSTEMS. Accelerate your tomorrow, today. 
www. missionsyste. ms/careers. 

WRITER’S SERVICES 

TIME TO WRITE YOUR MEMOIR? Ghostwriting 
by New York Times best-selling author-biographer. 
(917) 673-6341. www.jackieaseditor.com. 

I EDIT FICTION, MEMOIR, AND POETRY manuscripts. 
Forty-eight books I edited have been published in the 
last six years. Free consultation, www.wyncooper.com, 
wyncooper@ gmail. com. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


AV-RATED RETIRED ATTORNEY with 
expertise in devising, negotiating, drafting and 
mediating business, financial and real estate 
problems seeks interesting assignments to keep 
brain cells activated. Can travel as necessary. 

Please respond in confidence to 
ngogol @ mind spring, com. 


THE CASE FOR 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 


$20 


plus shipping 





Store and protect your treasured 
library. These sturdy slipcases will 
keep your copies of the Review 
neatly and attractively organized 
but still within easy reach. 

Each slipcase holds a full year 
(20 issues) of The New York Review. 

Specially designed to fit the 
Review, in black with gold foil logo 
on the spine of the slipcase. 

Price above does not include shipping and handling. 

TO ORDER, visit our website 
shop.nybooks.com or call (646) 215-2500 


ATHENA PHEROMONES 
INCREASE AFFECTION 


Created by 
Winnifred Cutler, 
Ph.D. in biology from 
U. of Penn, post-doc 
Stanford. Co¬ 
discovered human 
pheromones in 1986 

(Time 12/1/86; and 
Newsweek 1/12/87) 

Effective for 74% in 
two 8-week studies 


PROVEN EFFECTIVE IN 3 
DOUBLE-BUND STUDIES 


ATHENA PHEROMONES"" 

increase your attractiveness. 

Athena 10X tm For Men $99.50 
10:13 1m For Women $98.50 
Cosmetics Free U.S. Shipping 




Unscented 

Fragrance 

Additives 
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¥ Jacques (LA) “I am a physician, read about your 
study in the Medical Tribune, and have been buying 
ever since. It’s really a fine product.” 

¥ Patricia (CO) “10:13 is amazing! It’s like a 
secret weapon. Men just treat you differently; 
more respectful. They stop and want to be 
around me. Am I talking to Dr. Cutler? Well, con¬ 
gratulations for your dedication to women.” 


Not in stores 


3 $ 

tm 


610-827-2200 


Athenainstitute.com 

Athena Institute, Braefield Rd, Chester Spgs, PA 19425 NYB 


COMMUNITY LIVING 


Generational Spice 


Enjoy a lively retirement 
community in one of the nation's 
best intergenerational cities... 
as cited by MetLife Foundation 
and Generations United. 

KENDAL 

at Oberluv 




1-800-548-9469 • kao.kendal.org 


TRAVEL 




TOURS 


NEWFOUNDLAND LABRADOR, CANADA 

Incredible learning vacations led by local 
knowledgeable, tour guides. Gentle, 7 day, 
small group adventures. UNESCO World 
Heritage Sites! The planet’s largest gathering 
of feeding Humpback whales, North America’s 
largest Atlantic puffin colony, icebergs, coastal 
communities, local culture. Enjoy wild days, comfortable 
hotels, delicious local cuisine. Wildland Tours. 
www.wildlands.com (888) 615-8279 


MISCELLANEOUS 

VISIONARY ENVIRONMENTALIST with unique, never 
before revealed ideas and strategies, seeks philanthropic 
funding. Ecoideaman.com Questions? 
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